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AN EFFECTIVE TEACHERS MEETING 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


“A teacher has never really taught until the 
children have learned”, said a college woman re- 
cently. Equally true, “A- teachers’ meeting has 
never really been effective until it has taken 
effect.” 

The problem therefore is, how to conduct 
meetings that will take effect,—that will show 
actual, positive results. 

Let us compare them with something else, a 
meal, for example. What is an effective, or a 
good, meal? One that nourishes and satisfies 
the body, that meets its needs. The talk or dis- 
cussion that meets the teacher’s need is the ef- 
fective one. The need may be pedagogy, subject 
matter, health, pleasures, or what not. An ef- 
fective meeting does not mean a two-hour waste 
of time, nor an afternoon of dictatorial haran- 
gue. 

In one sense all teachers’ meetings are effec- 
tive, for they all take effect in some way or 
other. A few days ago I sat in a trolley car next 
to two teachers, both conscientious workers. It 
was nearly six o’clock and they were discussing 
a two-hour session from which they had just 
come. Said she, “I thought that if he kept on 
a minute longer I’d scream. To me it became 
an endurance test.” Said he, “Well I feel as if 
I’d like to argue—to argue with any one, on 
either side of any subject only so I could argue, 
or fight.” 

Teachers’ meetings, like institutions, are “the 
lengthened shadow of one man”, and after- 
meeting comments, made by conscientious teach- 
ers, tell their own story: “As usual—an hour 
wasted”, “I wish he had time to meet with us 
oftener”, “I got no benefit whatever’, “He 
proves that teachers’ meetings can be made to 
meet our needs.” 


What kind of a meeting do Superintendents 
like’ when they foregather? They like a man 
who knows what he wants to say, says it, and 
sits down. Mark Antony began his famous 
oration where it began, and he stopped where it 
ended. When a hundred or a thousand Super- 
intendents assemble’ they want a man to make 
good use of the time they are giving him, they 
do not want him to waste the first ten minutes 
of their hour on apologies, compliments, or 
trifling. What would we think of a teacher who 
fooled away the first five minutes of every reci- 
tation period? Another thing that schoolmen 
like in their meetings is opportunity for discus- 
sion. That is where the work is tested. 

If we were to ask some principals what kind 
of meetings their teachers like they would laugh 


and say emphatically “None.” It may be true 
of an indifferent minority, but it is not true of 
teachers as a class. They are fully as willing to 
go to a meeting where they really get something 
as superintendents are. But teachers are human 
beings, with a limit to their time and endurance, 
a fact that is too often lost sight of, especially 
where there are a number of supervisors or de- 
partment heads. 

Miss A, a personal friend of mine, had gotten 
theatre tickets for Friday night, something she 
did not afford often; but when Friday night 
came she was too tired to eat her supper, and 
went to bed, not to the theatre. The preceding 
Monday afternoon she had had a grade meet- 
ing, on Tuesday the weekly general meeting, on 
Wednesday the teacher of physical training kept 
them for two hours while he outlined work, the 
Home and School Association met on Thursday, 
and on Friday she was required to stay for a dis- 
cussion of textbooks. Not once that week was 
she free to attend to home work until after five- 
thirty. In speaking of it she said, “We are told 
to keep ourselves well-informed, to keep in good 
health by having plenty of outdoor life and lots 
of sleep, to see as much as we can of the parents, 
to take part in town affairs, to 
groomed. When are we to do it?” It brought 
back to me what Miss Sallie Hill said so happily 
at Chicago last year: “In order that we may 
make the children comfortable and happy, we 
teachers must have some comfort and happiness 
ourselves.” 


keep well- 


“A teacher can get something good at every 
meeting.” True. But we are not satisfied with 
a dinner that has something good to it. When 
we pay the price of a good dinner we want a 
good dinner, or we feel we have been unfairly 
treated. A teachers’ meeting, to justify itself, 
must be worth the price; which implies that we 
must consider not only what the teacher gets; 
but what she gives. A meeting that takes two 
hours which ought to be spent in the sunshine, 
in bed, reading, or at the theatre, must be full 
of good things from start to finish, or the 
teacher has been unfairly treated. To put it in 
a slightly different way, the man or woman who 
takes an hour of time before eighty teachers, 
owes it to them to make the meeting worth 80x] 
hour of precious time. One of the leading edu- 
cational men in the East said lately, “I always 
reserve my best strength for my teachers’ meet- 
ings.” 

A rural supervisor in our state has no trouble 
to get her teachers out every seeond Saturday, 


because she spreads them a feast, and spreads it 
attractively. She packs her two hours full of 
helpful, usable material. I heard a successful 
and beloved city superintendent’s meetings de- 
scribed in one sentence,—“They are like an egg, 
every particle is good meat, and I wish we could 
have them oftener.” These two leaders hold 
themselves to the same high standards, the same 
results, which they expect from the teacher be- 
fore her class. 

Two absolute essentials for success are, first, 
that the teachers are not too tired; second, that 
the superintendent is not too tired. I am told 
that the late Supt. Carroll of Rochester held his 
teachers’ meetings at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing whenever possible, dismissing the children 
for the forenoon. 

One hour ought to be the maximum time con- 
sumed if the regular school day has already been 
put in; two hours if part of the school time is 
taken. 

To summarize: An effective teachers’ meeting 

Gives something definite 
Supplies a need 
Involves cooperation 
Creates the desire for another meeting 
Takes effect. 
A POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
F. J. W. 

A good school is a fine thing as everyone 
admits but to get one without paying school 
taxes is a problem that no board of trustees 
has ever yet been able to solve. 

A superintendent in a certain consolidated 
district of eastern Montana tells the following 
story how his board met the question of an 
annual levy: 

“It was one of those years when everything 
goes wrong with the farmers. Winter had hung 
on and the spring plowing had been delayed; a 
wet spell had set in when corn was being 
planted; a drought had struck the wheat when 
it was in the milk; and to cap everything, 
prices of farm produce had gone down to the 
lowest point in years. It looked as tho a man 
could count himself lucky if he cleared expenses 
and got nothing for the year’s work. 

“At the time we were holding but six months 
of school and I had hoped that the schools of 
district would be able to keep open for full 
nine months that year. With the six month 
term the special tax was three mills but with 
a nine month term it would be eight mills. I 
made a report of this fact to the trustees and 


Concluded on Page 111 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


George 


Before exact units of measure were deter- 
mined, all distances, weights and other measur- 
able quantities were estimated. The distance 
between two places was reckoned as so many 
days’ journey. Shorter distances were desig- 
nated as cubits and a cubit was defined as the 
distance from the elbow to the end of the third 
finger. The width of the palm and the length 
of a space were also common measures. The 
trouble with the above units was that they 
varied with different users. The distance be- 
tween two places was not always said to be the 
same by different travelers. The man with long 
legs and arms could stretch the cubit and pace 
to such a length that they could not be com- 
pared with those of a small man. Consequently, 
as civilization advanced it was found necessary 
to have some standards of measure that would 
be the same at all times, no matter who used 
them. It is no longer practical to say that we 
would go “three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness” but we talk of miles. We no longer build 
our houses seven cubits high and trust to the 
length of the builder’s arm for the real height. 

Exact measures are of recent origin; as late 
as 1854 an English commission established the 
correct length of the yard as the unit of meas- 
ure. Today every phase of economic life is 
measured. The farmer no longer tells you that 
he thinks his wheat crop was better last year 
than it is this year, but he knows exactly in 
terms of bushels per acre. Certainty has re- 
placed guess work in every line of business. The 
businessman who still buys “dabs of this and 
that” and cannot measure his profits is doomed 
to failure just as the old time one-horse farmer 
who plants as his father did and cannot deter- 
mine which crops pay and which do not. 

Schoolmen Still Guessing. 
In spite of the facts related above, many 


schools are still content to go on in the same old, 


guess work manner of the past. The last cen- 
tury has seen wonderful advancements in the, 
exactness of measures until the line between two, 
farms can be determined to an inch; but at the 
same time the country schools and many village 
schools are still neglecting to measure the re- 
sults of their work and are plodding along to 
the end of the year without any exact conception 
of how far they have advanced. It appears evi- 
dent to those interested in children that this 
should not be true. If it is desirable to have 
units of measure in all other fields it certainly is 
most necessary in the very important field of 
education. 

Many uninformed people think that we have 
always measured results in our schools since the 
adoption of the time-worn percentage system of 
marking. By referring to report cards and 
school records it is possible to see that for years 
from teachers in service, they prefer those in the 
the year showing that one pupil gets eighty per 
cent and another seventy per cent in arithmetic, 
reading, or whatever subject is being marked. 
Are such marks any adequate measure of re- 
sults? Seventy per cent in arithmetic is seven- 
ty per cent of what? Is seventy per cent an 
accurate measure like the inch or mile? 

Teachers differ widely as to the value of any 
certain percentage. To one teacher seventy per 
cent in arithmetic means that the pupil knows, 
as well as the teacher can estimate, seventy per 
cent of what he should know. To other teachers 
it means seventy per cent of what it is possible 
to get, but in most cases is an unscientific guess 
based on her general feeling concerning the 
arithmetic work done by the pupil. It is very 


(Discussed from the Standpoint of School Officers) 


W. Frasier, Director of Department of Education, 


Washington State Normal, Cheney 


plain that seventy per cent marked by one 
teacher may be a higher mark than ninety per 
cent marked by another. Seventy per cent is 
not an accurate measure like the inch or the 
mile because it differs widely with different 
users and under different circumstances. The 
above condition shows up in a convincing man- 
ner in the following experiment: Thirty-three 
experienced teachers were asked to mark a 
fourth grade arithmetic examination paper. All 
of these teachers had been working in the ele- 
mentary schools and had marked a great many 
arithmetic examination papers; so the test was a 


fair one. The resulting marks are shown in 
Table 1. One teacher marked the paper 32 per 


Table I. 
Marks Given to a Fourth Grade Arithmetic 
Paper by 33 Teachers. 


Mark. Frequency. Mark. Frequency. 
32 1 60 2 
41 1 63 2 
43 1 65 1 
44 1 66 1 
46 1 69 1 
47 1 70 5 
50 2 72 2 
51 1 74 1 
54 1 75 1 
55 2 78 2 
57 1 82 1 
59 1 


cent, another marked it 82 per cent and the other 
marks were scattered thru the whole range be- 
tween the extremes. Did the pupil pass this 
examination? It all depends upon what teacher 
happened to mark the paper. These same teach- 
ers could measure inches, pounds, miles, or 
quarts with accuracy because they had an exact 
unit of measure; but they disagreed on the 
quantity of arithmetic knowledge shown in a 
simple paper because of an utter lack of any 
common standard of judgment. If this is true 
with arithmetic work, conditions must be worse 
in other subjects which are more difficult to 
judge than arithmetic. A great many studies 
have been made of school marks.’ It is inter- 
esting to note that each of these investigators 
have concluded that percentage marks given by 
teachers are very inaccurate. It is the unani- 
mous decision of the educational students of to- 
day that schools should adopt and use standard- 
ized educational tests and measurements in 
evaluating their work. 
The Standard Measuring Scales. 

For the reader not familiar with the field it 
should be said that scales have been standard- 
ized for measuring the results obtained in the 
schoolroom. These measurements cover all 
branches of the elementary schools. In penman- 
ship we have many scales for measuring the 
quality of child writing. These scales are made 
up of samples of writing arranged in order of 
their excellency. At one end of the scale is 
found the best writing and at the other the 
poorest. Between these two extremes are ar- 
ranged equal steps of quality from the best to 
the poorest. Agchild is marked according to the 
quality of writing he is producing as compared 
with the scale. A mark of eighty per cent in 
writing has no exact meaning as it varies widely 
with different teachers and at different times; 
but a mark of “Quality 9” on the Frasier scale 
means a definite quality of writing. With such 
an instrument it is possible to set a certain 
quality of writing as the goal of any grade for 
the year and then know whether or not the goal 
is actually attained. 


1Educational 
DeVoss & Kelly 


Tests and Measurements, Monroe, 
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In the same manner scales have been stand- 
ardized for measuring the work accomplished in 
the fundamental processes and reasoning in 
arithmetic, also in drawing, composition, gram- 
mar, geography and the other branches taught 
in the elementary schools. It is not possible to 
give any description of these scales in this 
article, but a complete description and evalua- 
tion of practically all scales will be found in 
“Educational Tests and Measurements” referred 
to above. 

Some Values of Educational Tests and 
Measurements. 

1. Thru the use of educational measurements 
it is possible to compare the work of schools in 
different parts of the country. By using the’ 
Ayres spelling scale to measure the spelling 
ability of the children of a school it is possible 
from the results obtained to compare their spell- 
ing with the spelling of thousands of other chil- 
dren even in remote parts of the country. It is 
very interesting and helpful to compare the 
ability of children in a one-room country school 
with the ability of children living under differ- 
ent environment, and going to a different type of 
school. Thru standardized measurements we 
have the only possible method of making com- 
parisons between the work done in different 
schools. 

During the past few years many school sur- 
veys have been made and the results show com- 
parative pedagogical achievements in different 
cities. Educational measurements have made 
these very helpful surveys possible, and thru 
these results many weak spots in school systems 
have been found. 

2. Educational measurements make it pos- 
sible to evaluate the work of teachers and make 
comparisons with other teachers of the same 
grade. For years school officers have had no 
accurate method of determining how well the 
pupils were getting their work. In the past a 
teacher with a pleasing personality and a way of 
getting along with the patrons could hold a posi- 
tion and get a good salary in spite of the fact 
that she could not teach. A farmer would never 
think of keeping a man who could not accom- 
plish tasks he was set to do, no matter how 
friendly the man happened to be or how well he 
was loved by his friends. So, progressive schools 
are evaluating, advancing and dismissing teach- 
ers on the basis of what they have accomplished 
in the schoolroom. Tf business houses grade 
sales people on how much they sell and farmers 
evaluate men on how much they can plow it 
would be reasonable to expect school officers to 
grade teachers on what they actually accomplish. 
This is made possible by standardized measure- 
ments and adequate records. 

3. Educational measurements make the task 
of a new teacher easier, especially in the country 
schools. It is a very common experience for a 
new teacher to start work in a one-room, un- 
supervised school and have no idea of where to 
begin. It is true that she is to be guided by 
the course of study and the percentage marks 
on the record book but neither of these give her 
any exact idea of where to begin. If this teacher 
be equipped with proper standardized scales she 
ean place the children with exactness in the 
grades where they belong in spite of the classi- 
fication of last year’s teacher. The real signi- 
ficance of the value of this point can be seen 
when we take into account the fact that rural 
schools are constantly changing teachers. It is 
true that much school work is missed and much 
duplicated because of the above mentioned con- 
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dition, and it ‘s also true that much of this ean 
be remedied by proper application of measure- 
ments. 

Values Affect Pupils and Teachers. 

4. At the end of the school year every teacher 
asks herself the question: How far did I come 
this year? She is anxious to knoy just how 
much she has accomplished. This has always 
been a difficult question to answer. However, at 
present it is possible to answer the question with 
exactness. If a school be properly measured at 
the beginning of the year and adequate records 
kept, and then measured at the end of the same 
year with the same measuring stick it is possible 
by a simple comparison to note just how much 
has been accomplished along all lines taught. 
This makes standardized scales invaluable to 
any progressive teacher. 

5. As families move from one place to an 
other and children enter new schools in the 
middle of the year it is very difficult to place 
a pupil where he belongs. A statement that a 
pupil was in the fifth grade in a country school 
is not very usable evidence when he enters a 
graded school or even another country school. 
In the past, school men have found it necessary 
to experiment by placing the child in first one 
grade and then another until the correct plac+ 
was found. Every up-to-date school has grade 
norms for each subject, based on standardized 
measurements. It is a simple matter to locate a 
new pupil by giving these tests and then putting 
the pupil in the grade that his ability most near 
ly equals. This saves time for the school as well 
as for the pupil and makes certa 1 that his work 
will be in the right grade. 


The Preparation 
R. W. 


The junior high school is passing thru a 
stage of development in attempting to meet a 
great need, but at present exhibits but little in 
the way of standardization. Hence the train- 
ing of teachers for such an institution presents 
an unstable problem which a few years of addi- 
tional experience with such schools may bring 
nearer solution and cause some radical changes 
from present ideas of teacher training for such 
schools. The only competent method of bring- 
ing about such a solution from experience is to 
launch out on a well defined program designed 
to meet conditions as they are commonly be- 
lieved to exist today. 

Teacher training institutions, whether they 
be universities, colleges or normal schools, have 
been guilty in the past of at least two gross mis- 
takes in the training of teachers,—the mistake 
of merely training teachers “in general” with- 
out any idea of the type of school work the 
prospective teacher expected to pursue and irre- 
spective of overcrowded fields in some lines and 
others quite neglected; and the mistake, per- 
haps contingent, of offering no provision for the 
student to even have opportunity to make a 
selection, under proper guidance, of the phase 
of education he desired to enter. 

Today organizations and inst:tutions are held 
responsible and in egnsequence are rated on 
their ability to conserve time and gain results. 
Hence, the institutions training teachers need 
a clearer and more concise conception of what 
they are attempting to do, in an effort to pro- 
duce fewer misfits and try te check, from at 
least that angle, the great fluctuation of the 
teaching population. The institution here con- 
sidered as the junior high school should exhibit 
certain characteristics which must be borne in 
~~ Note—This paper in part constituted the basis of 


an address given before the Central Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association at Wausau, Wis., Oct. 10, 1919. 


School Board Journal 


6. Standardized measurements help teachers 
balance their time correctly. It is very com- 
mon for a teacher to be more interested in one 
subject than any of the others. I once knew 
a grade teacher who was a marvelous writing 
teacher and liked to spend time teaching the 
children to write. So, writing took up more 
than its share of her program and as a result 
the children became good writers, but they 
paid for this proficiency with poor arithmetic. 

An Application of the Tests. 

Dr. J. B. Sears of Stanford University had 
charge of measurements in the Salt Lake City 
survey. He found that the school children were 
doing better work in spelling and arithmetic 
than most other cities. However, he says, “At 
least one-fourth more time is given to spelling, 
and more than one-fourth more to arithmetic, 
than is justified in the light of the best knowl- 
edge of the subject.” In the same survey Dr. 
L. M. Terman suggests that in certain schools 
hardly enough time is devoted to hygiene teach 
ing and we also find that the art teaching is 
sadly neglected. These conditions led Dr. J. H. 
Van Sickle to write “The results of this rather 
extreme attention to spelling show in a very 
high score; but it is a question whether the 
children of Salt Lake City are not sacrificing 
something in other lines by devoting so large 
a proportion of the total time available to spell- 
ing.” It is obvious from these results that edu- 
cational measurements were of great value in 
Salt Lake City in helping to balance the-teach- 
ers’ time. In the same manner it is possible 
to check any -schoolroom and see that each 
subject gets its full share of time. 


7. Educational measurements make it possi- 
ble to find the weak spots in teaching. If it 
is possible to find the subjects that are getting 
more than their full share of the total time 
in a school and consequently are better mas- 
tered by the pupils it must follow that the same 
method will find the weak spots. Measure- 
ments properly applied show those subjects in 
which the pupils are inefficient; this inef 
ficiency can then be traced to poor teaching, 
neglect, or some other cause. When the cause 
is found it can then be removed. 

The list of the uses of standardized measure- 
ments just pointed out is by no means exhaus 
tive. But, these were given for the purpose of 
calling the attention of school officers to this 
new method of measuring school room products, 
and some of its possibilities. Any person who 
believes that the products of education should 
be measured, and that the old percentage method 
of marking is inefficient, will see in educa- 
tional measurements a new instrument ‘based 
on a scientific conception of teaching. 

It is not necessary for school officers to know 
the technique of scale making or even to know 
how to use any of the various scales because 
every up-to-date trained teacher is equipped to 
do such work. However, it is the duty of every 
school officer to see that teachers hired by the 
board, of which he is a member, do have this 
training. Furthermore, it is the duty of every 
citizen to insist that the school which their chi)l- 
dren attend should be properly superv:sed by 
the use of the most scientific methods of pro- 
cedure. 


of Teachers for Junior High Schools’ 


mind with reference to this particular teacher 
training problem. 

Evidence is strong that in entirely too many 
instances the alleged reformed school plan 
known as the junior high school has consisted 
primarily of an altered name. Possibly the de- 
partmental organization of subject-matter and 
teaching; possibly promotion by subject; and 
possibly one or two other desirable, but incon- 
spicuous and not vital changes have been made. 
However, there is little to show that such schools 
have modified the purposes, the program of 
studies, the spirit, the methods or the internal 
administration of the older type of school. 

Special Purpeses of Intermediate Schools. 

The establishment of a real junior high school 
means a reorganization of our present educa 
tional system. Such a school should be a dis- 
tinct educational unit, distinct from the grade 
organization of elementary type, tho perhaps 
not so distinct from a senior high school 
organization. It should be especially adapted 
to the needs of pupils ranging in age from 
twelve to sixteen, grouped, preferably, in grades 
7-8-9 with the following purposes in mind: 

1. To explore the aptitudes of the individual 
pupil. 

2. To explore and develop the pupil’s capaci- 
ties and interests. 

3. To provide a more gradual transition to 
higher schools. 

4. To seek to retain pupils in school for a 
greater length of time. 

5. To accelerate all pupils in school. 

6. To make curricular influence even para- 
mount to administration. 

7. To provide vocational curricula for those 
leaving school early. 

8. To provide personal and systematic voca- 
tional guidance for each pupil. 

9. To provide promotion by subjects and not 
by grades. 


Fairchild, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


10. To give emphasis to all extra curricular 
activities of the adolescent pupil. 

To meet the demands made in the administra- 
tion of such a program, is the great problem of 
training teachers for junior high schools. 


There is an unquestioned need for junior high 
school teachers. Since the first adoption of a 
definite scheme for junior high schools in 1911, 
their growth both in numbers and significance, 
has been remarkable. This is quite evident from 
the report (1918) of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
While these figures of the Association are for 
only a certain group of high schools in only 
seventeen states, still they are quite representa- 
tive in showing the rapid growth. 








Schools. 
Number established prior to 1916... 160 
Number established in 1916......... 61 
Number established in 1917.......... 72 
Total established to Jan. 1, 1918...... 293 
Number accredited high schools to 
ph i ESE eT re ee oe 1,140 
Per cent having junior high schools.. 25.78 % 
Students. 
SS anwhrts tewad Fiche eek. cada 21,658 
SIR SIRs a didi Rin cv eth se oe te ae oS se 27,710 
EE? 5 ‘ub alee, 5, ules 6, as SA aes Os hrs 49,368 
Teachers. 
SG, ae o7 bt stud Ad PRE ORR Coed eae: 690 
MEY is bs 2k Wo ao a ev ewadlbus cnebere 2,070 
| I ea es Ae Le Yt 2,760 


The above figures relative to the number of 
teachers employed in even this restricted group 
of junior high schools, are all the more worthy 
of consideration when it is known that an over- 
whelmingly large percentage of them had no spe- 
cial training for such work. This deduction 
may be fairly made since the training of such 
teachers has only been attempted in very few in- 
stitutions and in these for only a very short 
period of time and in such instances in a rather 
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meager manner. Where have these teachers 
come from? What are their qualifications ¢ Is 
there need for special and definite training of 
teachers for junior high schools? Such ques- 
tions are pertinent and upon their answer de 
pends both the attempt toward, and the subse- 
quent plan for, such work. 


Ideal Qualifications of Teachers. 

It is universally admitted by those in best 
position to know, that the ideal qualifications 
for a junior high school teacher are,—gradua 
tion from a normal school, experience as an ele- 
mentary grade teacher, graduation from a uni- 
versity and experience in a four-year high 
school, before attempting junior high school 
work. However, such a combination is exceed- 
ingly rare, with no reason to believe it will ever 
be otherwise, and consequently the source of 
supply must be from teachers of varying quali- 
fications already in service and from teachers 
particularly prepared for such work. Thus far, 
and for the immediate future at least, depend- 
ence must be placed on the former group, but 
it is time that consideration be given to the 
second group in an attempt to minimize this 
problem of teacher selection in the not too dis- 
tant future. Until such time as this may be ac- 
complished, dependence must be placed on ele- 
mentary-grade and high-school teachers display- 
ing as many as possible of the qualifications 
(enumerated later) it is hoped may result from 
special training of teachers for junior high 
schools. 

Hence, the interest in this immediate discus 
sion is concerned with the group to be particu- 
larly trained for such work. In the first place 
there must be such a group provided to receive 
this special training. Increasing difficulty may 
be expected in interesting prospective teachers 
in junior high schools unless the present ideas 
as to the importance of the work are decidedly 
modified. It should be definitely known that a 
junior high school is not a “stepping stone” for 
teachers into the senior high school. It is 
neither a probation stage nor a vestibule for a 


waiting list for the senior high school. Two 
faults have aided the dissemination of such 
ideas,—training for high schools being under- 


stood to mean only for a senior high school or an 
ordinary four year high school; and the unfor- 
tunate discrimination between junior and senior 
high school teachers with regard to salaries. It 
is impossible to appeal to prospective teachers 
to enter junior high school work, or in fact any 
teaching, on the basis of the great benefits to 
humanity, for the possible honor attached to a 
position will not pay living expenses. Only 
31.39 per cent of the North Central Association 
schools which have both a junior and a senior 
high school claimed to have the same salary 
schedules operating for both groups. Probably 
much of this percentage may be accounted for 
by the fact that 55.15 per cent have junior high 
school teachers teaching some classes in the 
senior high school. Both groups should be on 
the same basis or schedule which will have a 
tendency to increase the importance and the 
atmosphere of permanency of junior high school 
positions. This condition can never be realized 
with ideas given in such statements as “some 
school boards have adopted a plan of making 
the junior principals assistants to the principals 
of the high schools. This it would seem should 
aid in bringing all the parts of the school into 
closer relation.” This is one of the very ideas 
that creates popular opinion that a junior high 
school is an appendage on a high school organ- 
ization, to be encouraged if convenient and 
merely tolerated if inconvenient. 


Need of Men in the Work. 
To interest more men in school work in gen- 
eral is a task as yet unaccomplished. When this 
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is done, which hopefully may be accomplished 
in the near future by both the nature of the 
work and adequate financial reward, the junior 
high school should be in position to attract a 
goodly proportion of men, for there is a great 
amount of admiration on the part of the adol- 
escent boy in the junior high school, for the man 
who can do things. This makes the.problems 
of discipline and pupil interest easier of solu- 
tion. 

Assuming there is now a group to be trained, 
are there any preliminary steps to the special 
training or are these prospective teachers ready 
to enter a definite field of training? It would 
seem highly desirable and exceedingly feasible, 
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SON. 

Frances Wright Turner. 
A bit of a pencil, a book, and a slate; 
And Oh, What tales they tell 
Of a wee, small boy with a freckled nose, 
And sunny hair, and bare, brown toes; 
Of little trousers, “always torn,” 
And of little blouses always worn. 


Memories will come, till my eyes grow dim. 
Such memories of long ago! 

Hark! I can hear the old school bell, 

And his merry voice with whoop and yell, 
Racing up stairs, (he knows he’s late) 

For that bit of a pencil, and book, and slate. 


Time was, when the house rang with his laugh, 
My lad with the sunny face. 

But he piled up his books and battered slate 
Last year, and down by the old stone gate 

He kissed me, and bravely marched away 

To the transport waiting in the bay. 


He’s sleeping, out there, my little lad, 
While I look, with longing eyes, 

Away to the blue horizon dim, 

Where the great, gray transport carried him. 
And my hot tears fall, while still I wait, 

On his bit of a pencil, and book, and slate. 
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to offer a general introductory study, distinct 
and quite preliminary to the plan for particular 
training. Such a study would serve two distinct 
purposes : ; 

1. It would enable the prospective teachers 
to get a comprehensive idea of the work so as to 
understand just what they are entering. It 
would afford an opportunity for such students 
to determine whether they want that type of 
educational work. 

2. It would serve as a place for emphasis on 
the qualifications of such teachers and would 
result in a decrease of mis-fits in the work. It 
would afford an opportunity for the junior high 
school, thru the teacher, to determine if the 
teacher is of the desirable type. 

It is quite as desirable and important that the 
aptitude of the prospective teacher be discov- 
ered as that such teachers later attempt to dis- 
cover the aptitudes of their pupils. It would be 
difficult to conceive .of a dissatisfied, restless, 
misfit type of teacher successfully coping with 
the problem of discovering pupil aptitudes. 

The content for such a general or introduc- 
tory subject should be for the first part to sur- 
vey the development of the junior high school, 
giving some attention to the history of the 
movement. Further attention should be di- 
rected toward the formation of an applicable 
definition of such a school, the general curricu- 
lar content and something of the genera! ad- 
ministrative problems. The second part of such 
a study should reveal the necessary qualifica- 
tions of teachers in junior high schools. Aside 
from thoro academic training and teaching ex- 
perience or practice teaching, the importance 
and need for such qualities as the following 
should be impressed upon the prospective 
teacher: patience; sympathy; pleasing, strong 
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and inspiring personality; a genuine interest in 
the life of boys and girls of adolescent age, both 
in school and outside activities. Indeed, these 
things are no different from what should be ex- 
pected of any high school teacher in any type of 
secondary school. Teachers in junior high 
schools need everything that all teachers in sec- 
ondary schools should have in the nature of 
personal qualifications, with perhaps some addi- 
tional work, or at least a decided emphasis on 
certain especially applicable phases of the work. 
Needed Qualities. 

The most successful junior high school teach- 
ers have, and doubtless will continue to exhibit, 
a working combination of the qualities of both 
successful elementary grade and senior high 
school teachers. These cannot be said to be 
necessarily superior qualities, since different 
standards and qualities meet the needs of dif- 
ferent positions, but are merely the needs for 
this particular type of work. The intensive, in- 
dividualistic work of the junior high school 
makes certain demands for certain qualifica- 
tions not necessarily special but available when 
needed. 

Such a subject should prove of value to any 
prospective teacher for the claim is easily sub- 
stantiated that teachers know too little of the 
various phases and types of educational work 
outside of their own immediate activity. It 
would be especially desirable for all prospective 
teachers in secondary schools to have such work 
and it is quite evident that no loss of time will 
result, but good will be accomplished, in the in- 
stance of the prospective junior high school 
teachers who change their plans after acquaint- 
ance with the immediate work they were con- 
templating selecting as a profess‘on, 


Assuming, further, that the group of prospec- 
tive junior high school teachers to be trained, 
has been determined by a knowledge of the 
work they are entering and the reasonable ex- 
pectations and demands from such prospects 
have been met, attention my be directed toward 
their specific training in this field by the pur- 
suance of a rather definite program of studies. 
Again, let it be understood that the professional 
training for prospective teachers in junior high 
schools is little different from that for all high 
school teachers. It is perhaps an addition to, 
or a placing of emphasis on, certain parts of the 
program of studies, designed to furnish such 
approved training. While several colleges, uni- 
versities and normal schools claim to be train- 
ing junior high school teachers, there are in 
fact but very few that have even attempted to 
add to, or apply emphasis to, an often times 
static program of studies for high school teach- 
ers. Several institutions offer a single subject 
similar in content to the subject previously de- 
scribed as a general, introductory, exploratory 
and informational study and call it the train- 
ing of junior high school teachers. Six institu- 
tions in the United States are recognizing the 
broad, diversified training needed and have pro- 
vided work to that end. 


Academic Training Needed. 

General academic training should not in the 
least be minimized, for the professional training 
should be added to and not substituted for, the 
academic education offered in these higher insti- 
tutions of learning. With this idea in mind, 
and following the general introductory study, it 
would seem feasible to meet the needs for pro- 
fessional training by such a program as: 

Principles of Secondary Education. 

History of Education. 

General Psychology. 

Educational Psychology. 

Psychology of Adolescence. 

Methods in Teaching Community Civics. 

Educational Tests and Measurements. 
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School Hygiene and Sanitation. 

Vocational Guidance. 

Direction and Supervision of Study. 

Student Activities. 

Observation. 

Practice. 

The foregoing group of subjects are not neces- 
sarily different from those which should be re- 
quired of all high school teachers. The content 
of professional work should be such that it may 
be covered within at least two years’ time. The 
above suggested requirements can easily be 
given in such a period, leaving over a year or 
two years for strictly academic work, the time 
depending on whether the total length of the 
course be three or four years, this difference 
being due largely as to whether it is given by a 
normal school, college or university. 

As suggested electives for such professional 
training, the following should be of value: 
Sociology, Social Education, Methods (in line 
of specialization), Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Junior High Schools (for Administra- 
tors), Junior High School Curricula. 

The content of many of these subjects, re- 
quired and elective, will not differ materially 
from that given in the past to general secondary 
school teachers. Other subjects will need a dif- 
ferent emphasis on certain parts, while still 
others must be arranged in content to meet 
primarily the needs of teachers in junior high 
schools. 

Some subjects, perhaps because they are re- 
latively new to such a program, need special 
recognition in the teacher training institution. 

Regardless of what the prospective teacher 
expects to teach, all need to know how to deal 
with community life conditions. Comparative- 
ly few teachers or administrators know enough, 
and some of them practically nothing, of the 
life, occupations, types of inhabitants and 
kindred information regarding their own com- 
munity. They seemingly have no idea of, or 
interest in, how to gain such information and 
consequently are in no position either to teach 
the work to pupils, or even to discuss such things 
with reference to certain aspects of vocational 
guidance. Such a need should be met by a 
course in methods relative to community civics. 

Educational Tests. 

A working knowledge of educational tests and 
measurements is today regarded as the most 
forceful tool a teacher can possess. The merits 
of the idea in general are no longer questioned. 
Perhaps no one group of teachers find such ready 
employment of such a device as the junior high 
school teachers who should be anxious to know 
what results are being obtained and just where 
points of strength and weakness are located. 
One of the functions of the junior high school 
should be to discover the aptitudes of the in- 
dividual pupil and this can be accomplished in 
no better manner than by a recognized form of 
tests and measurements which portray the 
strength and weakness of the individual and the 
group. 

Teachers of any grade, from kindergarten 
thru college, should not be permitted to hold 
positions dealing with the physical and mental 
guidance of boys and girls, young men and 
young women, who have not an appreciation 
based on a working knowledge of the activities, 
care and proper environment of the human 
body. All teachers need such reliable knowl- 
edge, but entirely too many body structures are 
“blighted” if not ruined, because of unreliable 
“quack” ideas of those teachers who spurned the 
idea of a possibility of learning something re- 
garding their own bodies. 

To attempt to form a proper link between 
school and life after-school of the child, voca- 
tional guidance has come to be recognized as an 
essential factor. Unusual interest in the life 
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careers of schoo] children has become active thru- 
out the country. There is a growing sympathy 
with the perplexities which beset the youth 
adrift in early employment. There is a new 
scrutiny of the adequacy of both the tools of 
education and of employment. A mere investi- 
gation of the conditions will not suffice. Action 
of a concise and positive nature must be had. 
According to Bloomfield, “School life should 
awaken and give content to the life-career motive, 
and occupational life should definitely augment 
the gains made by the workers during their 
school life.” No one is in better position than 
the teacher to give such aid to the pupil and no 
teacher in a position where opportunity and need 
are so apparent, both as to number and import- 
ance of instances, as the teacher dealing with 
the adolescent child usually found in the junior 
high school. The opportunity of the school is 


.well summed up by Bloomfield, when he states, 


“adolescence is the period of decisive battles, the 
time when the history of many an individual is 
almost finally written. Into the schoolhouse 
every boy and girl brings his or her small world, 
—a world of plenty or of privation, temptation 
or inspiration, care or irresponsibility. Rare is 
that school which can pierce this enveloping 
shell and speak to the real child.” Hence in an 
attempt to pierce this “enveloping shell” teach- 
ers of adolescent pupils in particular, need 
to be acquainted with a sane vocational guidance 
policy. Such a policy poorly constructed or 
poorly applied in a misguided manner will be 
of inestimable detriment rather than an aid to 
the child. It must be impressed upon the pros- 
pective teacher that the policy must be one of 
quidance for the pupils to “find themselves” and 
not a policy of directing by pressure or undue 
influence into channels that may appeal to the 
teacher. 
Vocational Guidance for the Teacher. 
Such a policy for teachers might well be con- 
tained in the following program suitable for 
such a study as Vocational Guidance: 
The problem of character analysis. 
How to determine individual aptitudes. 
How to guide the pupils. 
The study of industrial environments. 
The question of personal efficiency. 
The vocational guidance movement 
among other things, made clear one of the most 
important but generally neglected services a 
school can render,—educational guidance. 
While in recent years the value and signifi- 
cance of a proper and careful lesson assignment 
has constantly been brought to the attention of 
teachers, the plan has not accomplished the pur- 
pose of elimination of much wasted time and 
energy. The idea of better assignment methods, 
has been augmented by theories, for the most 
part, of study, various plans being offered includ- 
ing actual supervision of study by the teacher. 
Methods differ widely, but thus far results as a 
whole have been quite unsatisfactory. Here 
seems to be a great opportunity for attempting, 
at least, to teach prospective teachers how to 
direct and supervise their pupils in the import- 
ant study phase of school work. ‘The desire is 
present but the intent fails largely because 
teachers are not equipped with a method of 
showing their pupils how to study. They may 
set aside a period for such work but they are at 
a loss to give any helpful advice. If the pupil 
fails in a language construction the teacher can 
tell him the correct construction. If the phrase- 
ology of a science experiment is clumsy the 
teacher can suggest an improvement. But when 
it comes to improving the mental processes and 
methods of independent student attack, the case 
is quite different for the teacher has little train- 
ing along such a line. Here an application of 
psychology as a science of the methods of study, 
plays an important part. Certain fundamentals 
must be understood,—for example, that different 


has, 


types of study, as individual as compared with 
class, demand different psychological principles, 
Likewise a distinction should be recognized be- 
tween a careful analytical study of a subject and 
a rapid and general survey. Careful observation 
of different individual students will bring out 
the fact that some students are able to concen- 
trate for a longer period of time and do their 
work at a higher rate of speed. The teacher 
should be taught to discriminate in such in- 
stances and here again the use of the principles 
gained thru observation in a practice school 
should be most valuable. Learning how to get 
information from books is of great value in a 
proper use of discrimination between essentials 
and non-essentials. Such a selection, while fur- 
thered by the experience of the pupil, can be 
much aided by positive and concise suggestions 
from a teacher who has had training and actual 
experience in such work. 


Methods of Study. 

To get students to raise questions about the 
subject under discussion, should bring out and 
aid in the solution of the problems bound to 
occur in the minds of pupils, especially of junior 
high age. Prospective teachers need 
training in the methods of formulating such 
productive questions as will stimulate pupil dis- 
cussion. This in turn should lead to the dis- 
covery of new problems with an attendant de- 
crease of mere acceptance of answers to these 
various problems. Teachers of junior high 
school pupils, in particular, should be able to 
show them there are certain principles of in- 
tellectual economy in methods of study, as for 
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example, the doing over and over again in 4g 
superficial manner a task that could be mastered 
once and for all by a little more time and con- 
centration than perhaps naturally given. Thie 
will encourage and make possible anticipation 
of an application of the present to the future, 
an attitude the child seldom is given any oppor- 
tunity or encouragement in cultivating, tho 
quite capable of such training. This enables the 
pupil to make progress and such progression is 
surely a test of effective training. The failure 
to instill into the pupil ideas and ideals of 
progress is bound to react in a very short time 
on the student’s own intellectual habits. It may 
even be safely asserted as Judd says, “that the 
subject matter is of less importance than prg- 
gression. Progression within the subject is the 
only solution of the educational problem.” 

To accomplish the best results in a systema- 
tized manner, the pupil should be given definite 
ideas toward the organization of a study pro- 
gram. Today all genuine results are on a pro- 
ductive basis and not on a matter of likes and 
dislikes with consequent procrastination of some 
phases of work. 

To be sure there are dangers attendant upon a 
guidance of young pupils in the methods of 
study. One of the dangers may be that of urg- 
ing the conscientious boy or girl to study more, 
simply because the teacher may assume that 
boys and girls do not study as much as they 
ought to. Such over-stimulation may take on a 
form of class or school loyalty and the resultant 
high tension of the student may bring about 
permanent injury to the mental or physical be- 
ing. Teachers should be taught that there are 
many pupils who do not need to be urged to 
work. But some do need to be encouraged and 
the teacher should be taught thru basic prin- 
ciples and better still, thru observation and ex- 
Many of the group 
who need encouragement are distracted by out- 


perience to discriminate. 


side engagements. This demands a proper co- 
operation between the school and the home 
authorities in an effort to determine and control 
the best utilization of time. 


Work on how to study is of even more im- 
portance for the strong than the weak student. 
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Oakland 


CONVINCING THE COMMUNITY, 








recently voted $4,975,000 in bonds for carrying out the schoolhouse construction program outlined by Supt Fred M, Hunter and the board of education, 
Not the least effective means of convincing the citizens of the needs of the schools was the campaign waged by the children themselves. Circulars were distributed 
in the neighborhoods and other help was given by them. The windup of the campaign was a parade in which seventeen thousand boys and girls, representing 
practically the entire enrollment of the city schools partook. 

The children gathered at their respective schools and marched from four sectional centers along converging streets until the divisions met in the heart of 
the business district. Here the columns merged into a solid line that practically filled the street from curb to curb. The mayor and city officials reviewed the 
parade from the city hall plaza. The parade was unique in that the various schools came in distinctive costumes and performed various stunts, Choruses based on 
popular songs urged the bonds There were improvised school cheers, original banners and transparencies, gay floats. etc. The whole parade was a moving riot 
of fresh, youthful enthusiasm For the photograph we are indebted to the Oakland lrribune, 

Teachers should learn to guide those who du clinations, is quite striking. Why not acquaint by supervised observation work of expert teach- 


excellent work quite as much as directing and 
aiding those who do a low grade of work. 

The and application of varicus 
and practical methods of study including dii 
ferent types of supervised study, could well 
ceive consideration under the subject of direc- 
tion and supervision of study. No standard 
exists relative to supervised study and the lack 
of such a standard is due to vague ideas most 
teachers have of the nature and the methods of 
attainment of study. 

Such a course with fundamental content simi- 
lar to the 


significance 


foregoing should be given every 
teacher, but due to the period of adolescence and 
its attendant inclination to ask “why” and 


“how” of many things, special emphasis for im- 
mediate and direct application should be given 
teachers preparing 


problems. 


handle junior high school 


Student Activities. 

It would seem an opportune time to break 
away still further from traditional subjects and 
offer a subject, even tho it may be of but com- 
paratively brief content, to be known perhaps as 
Student Activities, required of all prospective 
teachers. The lack of ap- 
palling, and the ease with which those teachers 


such knowledge is 
interest in 
matters of 
discipline and classroom results as compared 


possessing a knowledge and genuine 


such activities progress in school in 


with those who have no such knowledge or in- 


prospective teachers with at least the rudiments 
athletic parliamentary 
principles of debating and oratory, 


of various law, 
boy and girl 
scout movements, dramatics, ete., all of second 
ary educational grade as to interest and content ¢ 
There 


sports, 


is every reason to believe such an interest, 
even of a cultivated type, would bring pupils 
and teachers of junior high schools to a better 
and a mutual understanding with a resultant 
betterment in actual academic studies. 

The observation and practice 
teaching in the preparation of elementary grade 
teachers has long been recognized as a position 
However, little considera- 
such the 
for schools, 
except in a few teacher training institutions in 


position of 


of great importance. 


tion has been given to 


preparation of 


training in 
teachers secondary 


very recent years. Davis discusses the matter of 
practice teaching as the result of a most illumi- 
study of general high school teachers of 
North Central Associa Colleges and 
Schools. He such pertinent 
questions as, “What percentage of the teachers 
already in the service have had the 


nating 
the 
Secondary 


tion of 
asks 


benefits of 
teaching in college or normal school? 
Is there in lieu of practice teaching, 


practice 
any fair 
advanced 
classroom 
May 


‘al professional instruction of consider- 


terms ol 
mere 


equivalent of training in 
academic studies, or indeed, of 
and course work of a professional nature? 
theoreti 


able range and diversity of content, accompanied 


ing, be accepted as fully meeting the modern 
demands for teachers’ professional training?’ 
These and other equally comprehensive questions 
are answered in general by facts and figures 
showing that of the actual number of teachers 
of North Central secondary schools, but 25 per 
cent have been trained in two types of schools, 
both normal and college, and hence may be 
assumed to have had some experience in practice 
teaching. In the face of such facts it might 
seem that even for junior high school teachers, 
practice teaching is of little consequence. It 
will be recalled from previous figures dealing 
with the percentage of high schools of the North 
Central Association having junior high schools, 
that the percentage was 25.78. While no figures 
are available to correlate the two computations, 
it would not seem unreasonable to believe that 
the bulk of the 25 per cent normal and college 
trained teachers assumed to have had practice 
teaching, are probably teaching in the 25 per 
cent of those schools having a junior high school. 

Further, at the present time the matter of 
possession of a degree is not made an absolute 
requirement for junior high school teachers as 
is true with senior high school teachers, by the 
North Central Association, and hence many may 
possess only normal school training without 


additional college work and a degree. Then, 
figures from the North Central Association 
schools, while quite typical of that grade of 








school, do uot represent many smaller high 
schools with good teaching by normal school 
graduates but due to slight technical short- 
comings cannot gain entrance to that associa- 
tion. 
Practice Teaching a Sine Qua Non. 

Undoubtedly the most convincing argument 
favoring the turtherance of practice teaching in 
the’ training of junior high school teachers, 
comes from the statements of a large number of 
administrators employing such teachers, who are 
practically unanimous in stating that in their 
forced select.on of junior high school teachers 
from teachers in service, they prefer those in the 
elementary grades because of their normal 
school training. It would appear justifiable to 
regard a good, sane system of practice teaching 
as enabling the prospective junior high school 
teacher to better cope with actual problems as 
they exist in our schools today. But herein lies 
a very possible weakness. Many institutions 
have attempted, and continue to attempt, to 
train teachers by theory alone. Facts show many 
successful teachers have been the result. What 
practice teaching opportunity might have accom- 
plished for this group, results do not disclose. 
Other teacher training schools have attempted 
to train teachers by theory relative to one grade 
of work (high school), and actual practice 
teaching in a lower grade (elementary school). 
Such practice work is for the most part detri- 
mental. Applied to the junior high school prob- 
lem, it is quite wnjust to expect a prospective 
teacher to be given theoretical work relative to 
a recognized and practical junior high school 
plan and do practice work in the ordinary prac- 
tice system of grades or in a practice high school 
of a general type. We learn to swim in water; 
we should learn to teach in a junior high school 
by practice in a junior high school, not a make- 
shift substitute. The junior high school has 
problems quite unique to itself which cannot be 
met by contact with old types of school organi- 
zation. It would seem better that those institu- 
tions not possessing a genuine practice junior 
high school, had either better refrain from at- 
tempting to train such teachers or confine their 
efforts to theoretical training only,—at best a 
poor program for training such teachers. At 
least, however, they will not distort the ideas of 
their student teachers as to what a junior high 
school should be. . It may be expected that in a 
short time such special practice junior high 
schools will be a part of every teacher training 
institution. Then, as now, the important factor 
in making a practice and demonstration high 
school worth while, will be the type of teachers 
on the faculty of such a school. Student teach- 
ers will emulate, consciously or unconsciously, 
the work of these high school teachers, and too 
great care cannot be exercised in selecting teach- 
ers who will exemplify what it is hoped, and 
may reasonably be expected, should be found in 
future junior high schools. 

Observation Helpful. 

Not all the emphasis of special training work 
should be placed on practice teaching. In fact 
there is much evidence to believe that practice 
teaching can be, and is actually being, overdone 
in many schools where mechanical beings and 
not human beings are the product. Where there 
is apparently no reason for doing things other 
than because the critic teacher said so, the stu- 
dent teacher soon becomes an automatic tool, 
capable of meeting only automatic and patent 
type problems. What prospective teachers need 
is a greater proportion of observation work as 
compared with practice teaching, which will en- 
able them to study pupils and the methods of 
teaching employed by others and compare results 
of various methods under different circum- 
stances. This will lead to questions of internal 
and external nature and aid in making a broader 
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teacher, with ideas to meet various conditions in 
actual practice teaching and later in actual 
teaching, and not create simply a machine. 
While both practice and observation are recog- 
nized essentials in the training of teachers of 
junior high school rank, evidence in the form of 
teaching products from teacher training institu- 
tions show a need for more reason and less 
mimicry,—n.ore observation and less actual 
practice in proportion. 

Generally teacher training schools are so busy 
in “grinding” out their product thut little or no 
attention is given to the work being done by the 
product out in actual service. A “follow-up” 
scheme should be instituted, which a few insti- 
tutions have, for keeping in touch with the 
teachers in service and rendering aid, not only 
to them directly but by the same act rendering 
assistance to the school administrator. The 
greatest value will come, however, in a determin- 
ation and recognition of the weaknesses of the 
general plan of training as evidenced by the 
product in service and enable the institution to 
take measures to remedy such weaknesses. In 
these ways educational institutions training 
teachers can cooperate with public school ad- 
mihistrators in the accomplishment of a real 
service to the schools and their students by an 
effective “follow-up” plan. 

What type of institution or institutions shall 
train junior high school teachers? There should 
Ye no'reason to ask such a question but facts 
show «many schools or types of schools have 
seemingly convinced themselves, at least, that 
they aJone are commissioned by divine right or 
otherwise, to train a specific type of teacher. 
The question may be reasonably answered by 
saying, any institution above high school rank, 
college, university or normal school, that can 
“produce the goods.” While the standard at 
present for junior high school teachers may be 
low and thus minimize the differences as to 
qualifications of various training institutions, 
qualifications for such teachers should be raised 
as rapidly as laws of supply and demand will 
consistently permit. To keep pace with such 
an advance in teacher qualifications, teacher 


training schools should advance their standards 
if need be, relative to admission, curricular con- 
tent and graduation. 


To Summarize. 

In this constantly fluctuating problem of 
training teachers for junior high schools, it is 
quite unsafe to even draw conclusions for con- 
clusions of today may be mere introductory 
statements of tomorrow, but for the present it 
would seem logical to conclude that: 

1. There is today, at least, a generally ac- 
cepted, broad definition of a junior high school. 

2. To meet the demand for instruction in 
such a type of school, there is need for specially 
trained teachers. 

3. To meet this need for teachers, encourage- 
ment must be given by altering present ideas 
relative to the importance of the junior high 
school. 

4. The present and past source of supply for 
such teachers is and has been from those in 
service trained as elementary grade or general 
high school teachers. 

5. The future supply of such teachers should 
come from a group trained for this particular 
phase of educational work. 

6. To determine aptitude for, and impress 
responsibility attached to, this work, a general 
and introductory course should be given all 
prospective teachers. 

7. Exact methods of professional training 
should center around the idea of some additional 
subjects, changed emphasis on some subjects and 
decided change in general content of other sub- 
jects. All this professional training in addition 
to adequate academic training. 

8. Greater emphasis on observation work and 
a more applicable plan of practice teaching to 
compare with actual public high schools. 

9. A “follow-up” plan with reference to the 
teaching products in service, whereby institu- 
tions may recognize and correct general mis- 
takes and improve their plan of teacher training. 

10. Standards should be raised as rapidly as 
possible or feasible governing the qualifications 
of junior high school teachers. 


DIFFICULTIES OF STATE ADOPTIONS 


A valuable discussion of the difficulties at- 
tending the work of a State Textbook Commis- 
sion was presented in a recent issue of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal by President Thomas 
W. Butcher of the State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kans. The difficulties, in Mr. Butcher’s 
opinion, are so important, unpleasant and un- 
avoidable that men who have served thru an 
important adoption are generally unwilling to 
accept a second appointment on a commission 
of this kind. Mr. Butcher writes in part: 

When the day dawns upon which there are 
no individual differences among teachers, it will 
be an easy task for a group of mere mortals 
to select a list of textbooks for the schools of a 
state. On that day the public will unite in 
proclaiming as best a certain make of shoes, of 
sewing-machines, of soap; a certain color and 
design of houses, etec., ad infinitum. Education 
will have been reduced to a definite body of 
knowledge, a merchanized mode of procedure, a 
system in which memory will play the leading 
role. 

Individual differences in teachers make the 
schools what they are. They constitute the edu- 
cational hopes of the future. These differences 
keep content and procedure from becoming fixed 
in American education. In recent years we have 
seen the greatest common divisor, the least 
common multiple, cube root, troy weight, and 
other arithmetical subjects, sacred in our youth, 
east into outer darkness. We have seen the A- 


B-C method of teaching reading brought down 
from the garret, dusted, and given a place in the 
living-room of certain respectable educational 
households. Nothing is settled. The whole edu- 
cational system is in a state of flux. Its very 
fluidity is its life. The moment subject-matter 
or procedure is cataloged among the incontes- 
tables, it loses its significance—it dies. 

In America the textbook has more importance 
than in other countries. It has undue import- 
ance, but necessarily so in a nation one-half of 
whose teachers, “300,000, have had no special 
professional preparation for the work of teach- 
ing.” Under such teachers the textbook becomes 
all-important. It must be subject-matter and 
teacher. If the textbook does not lead, there is 
no guidance. 

There is no such thing as a book which all the 
teachers in a state regard as the best. If any 
man doubts the truth of this statement, let him 
send a half-dozen books on any subject to ten, 
forty, or a hundred teachers in his state and ask 
them to rank these books. The result, will con- 
vince him. Diacritical marks, phonics, the 
spiral method, the inductive method, the period 
to be covered by the first year of secondary his- 
tory, ete—who knows? Obviously, diacritical 
marks cannot be used and omitted at the same 
time. History in the ninth grade cannot close 
on two dates five hundred years apart. And 
yet that is exactly what would have to be done 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Rural Supervision and the County Superintendents 


Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Bureau of Education 


It will be seen from the preceding article 
that the educational welfare of the rural chil- 
dren in the United States, so far as supervi- 
sion is concerned, is largely in the hands otf 
county school officers. This system, wholly or 
in part, prevails in 40 states. Two of these 
had, until recently, ex officio county superin- 
tendents only, and in them there are still a few 
counties without full-time superintendents. For 
practical purposes, then, we may judge the qual- 
ity of the supervision given in rural schools by 
the work of the county supervising oflicers, 
usually known as county superintendents. Less 
than twenty per cent of them have assistants, 
either supervisory or clerical, so that the county 
superintendents themselves may be thought of 
as providing all of the supervision afforded in 
the majority of counties in the country. 

The County as the Unit of Supervision. 

As a supervisory unit the average county is 
too large in area and contains too many schools 
for etiicient supervision, unless arrangements 
are made for an adequate staff of assistants. In 
many counties the number of schools is greater 
than the number of school days in the annual 
session. ‘Lhe superintendent’s visits in such 
cases must be short and infrequent. In the 
States under consideration the average rural 
supervisory district is 1,672 square miles in 
area, contains 84 school buildings, and employs 
130 teachers. superintendents 
travel the long distances between home and 
school and from school to school on horseback 
Others drive horses, and still others, a con 
stantly 


Some county 


increasing number, use automobiles. 


Ford cars are very common conveyances and 
may be seen parked by rural schoolhouses the 
country over. Not aiways are these means of 
conveyance furnished from county or public 
funds. Often the expense of travel is borne by 
the superintendent, whose already meager sal 
ary is still further depleted by this necessary 
but surely unwelcome expenditure. A recent in 
vestigation of supervision in the United Stat 
shows that the entire office expenditure, includ 
ing travel, clerical hire, postage and the like, 
n county education departments in the State 


under consideration, varied from $89 per year 
in Mississippi to $4,265 in Utah (Average) with 
an average of State averages of $788. 

It should be remembered that visiting of 
schools—commonly called supervision of teach 
ing—is but one of the functions of the county 
superintendent. While it is educationally the 
most important it is not always the one to which 
the superintendent devotes the greater part of 
his time or for which he is best prepared by 
experience and training. The duties of the of- 
fice are not alone administrative and super- 
visory. Some of them are clerical in their na- 
ture and it frequently happens that these less 
important duties take precedence over the most 
important ones. 

The average county superintendent spends 
about forty per cent of his working time in 
school visiting. During his visits he is able to 
assist the teacher in various ways. Some times 
the visit offers an opportunity to say a few 
words of encouragement to the teacher or chil 
dren; to assist in organizing the school or dis 
ciplining pupils for an inexperienced teacher; or 
otherwise contribute to the success of the school. 
Often the superintendent must be depended 
upon to deliver school supplies, set up stoves, 
put in window lights or perform similar duties, 
which seem to be the special business of no par 
ticular person. County superintendents thruout 
the Country travel thousands of miles over poor 
roads in all kinds of weather engaged in this 
kind of work. 


There is no disposition to set up an arbitrary 
estimate of the arduousness of these tasks, nor 
their general educational value. This kind of 
work, however, cannot be considered and should 
not be called professional supervision. The num- 
ber of duties to be performed and the territory 
to cover preclude this even if other conditions 
were favorable. The average rural superintend 
ent visits each teacher in his county but once 
a year, if at all, and spends only a short time 
in each building. 

Educational Qualifications as They Affect 

Supervision. 

Without attempting to set up any arbitrary 
standards regarding the qualifications of rural 
supervisors it is reasonable to assume that the 
supervision of rural schools is as important as 
that of city schools; that efficiency is equally 
necessary in both systems. If as is generally 
recognized, special training is essential to equip 
properly supervisors and teachers in cities, it is 
equally essential that equivalent training is 
needed for teachers and supervisors of rural 
schools. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that graduation from a normal school or col- 
lege with at least one year of graduate work 
including specialization in administration and 
supervision or the equivalent of such training 
should be a minimum for rural supervisors, as it 
is now generally accepted to be for those in 
cities. 

Of the rural supervisors in the United States 
omitting New England, approximately one-half 
have academic or professional training equiva 
lent to the above, or five or more years beyond 
the elementary school’. Seventeen per cent have 
not finished high school and nearly six per cent 
It appears that 
rural superintendents are not as well prepared 


have elementary education only. 
for their work as are city superintendents. In 
many cases high school principals, and even 
teachers, have better academic and professional 
training than the county superintendents under 
whose supervision they work. A comparison 
made in one state and shown in Table A, fo:low- 
ing, illustrates this. A condition by which prin- 
cipals or teachers receive higher salaries and 
have better preparation for educational work 
than the superintendent acts not only to the 
detriment of the work of supervision, but lowers 
the standards and mornle of the whole teaching 
Teachers like to work under inspiring 
To be directed by a superintendent 


force. 
conditions. 
with qualification lower than they themselves 
have is not a happy situation. 
Factors Conditioning the Quality of Supervision. 
There are, however, other important factors 
which determine the degree of success attain- 
able in rural school sppervision: Among these 
are the training and experience in educational 
work which the supervisory officer has; the man- 
ner in which he is employed, the length of term 
for which he is elected and the time which he 


Table Comparing the Scholarship and the Sal- 
aries of County Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Four-Year High Schools 
in One State. 


County High 
Superin- School 
tendent. Principal. 
Graduate study ...<s«sssevcse 2.2% 18% 
College graduates with degrees 10.4% 48.2% 
One to three years’ college 
mete... cls ks dae aeleb Oe eee 48 % 26.8% 
High school graduate......... 6.7% 7.1% 
Less than a high school grad- 
ear ee 10% % 
Professional training ........ 0% 82% 
Median annual salary (Prin. 
eo 8 eer eres. revere, o $800 $1,248 


Investigation made in 1915 
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serves; the unit of administration as it deter- 
mines his legal or practical authority, and the 
number and character of the boards to whom he 
is responsible, or with whom he must work. 
These must be considered in any effort to eval- 
uate the quality of the supervision of schools 
in rural communities. Any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problems of rural education must 
remedy all, not a few of the factors responsible 
for the present chaotic conditions. 

Successful Experience as a Factor in Rural 

Supervision. 

lt has not yet become customary to select 
county superintendents because of particularly 
meritorious work in another place as is often 
done in cities. Yet experience must be recog- 
nized as an important measure of efficiency in 
supervision. It should be experience not in 
teaching alone, but in other supervisory posi- 
tions if it is to be of value as training. The 
majority of county superintendents in the coun- 
try have had no supervisory or administrative 
experience previous to their election as county 
superintendent. Conditions in one State will 
serve to illustrate this. Of nearly one hundred 
superintendents 75 had some experience in 
teaching while only one had held a position of a 
supervisory nature before he was elected to the 
county superintendency. Similar instances 
might be cited from other States, particularly 
those in which the superintendent is elected by 
popular vote. In education, previous experi- 
ence, and salary county superintendents are far 
below the standard of those in cities. 

Selection and Tenure as Factors in Efficiency. 

Two methods of appointing rural superintend- 
ents prevail among the states—selection by a 
board or election by popular vote. In seventeen 
states county superintendents are elected for a 
two-year term by popular vote. In ten states 
they are elected in the same way for a four- 
year term. LElections take place at the regular 
election for state and county officers. In two 
states a special ballot is furnished for county 
superintendents. In fourteen states the super- 
intendents are appointed by state or county 
boards. Procedure in New York and New Eng- 
land has already been described. 

Considering those states in which the super- 
intendents are elected by popular vote we find 
in some of them as many as 73 per cent of the 
total number of superintendents serving their 
first term. In each of ten states other than 
those above referred to more than half were 
so serving, and in an additional 24 states more 
than 40 per cent. Few of these have ever en- 
gaged in educational work before being elected 
to their supervisory positions but the majority 
have had some teaching experience. 

It is interesting to note the relation which 
exists between the method by which superin- 
tendents are elected and their education, pre- 
vious experience and tenure. If we divide the 
states into groups on the basis of the manner 
in which they are elected and show also the 
education and tenure of service we find the fol- 
lowing results: 


It is not surprising to find that appointive 
superintendents have higher qualifications edu- 
cationally and serve longer terms than those 
who have been elected by popular vote. The 
system by which superintendents are selected on 
a political rather than an educational basis and 
for a limited term is not calculated to secure 
men and women of ability and education. If 
one is trained for supervision he is not apt to 
be trained also for politics. Unless the super- 
intendency is placed on an educational basis 
and opportunity and incentive to secure results 
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Elementary Second- College Serv- 
Kiduca- ary Ed- Educa- ing Served 
(No. given in per cents.) tion ucation tion lst 8 yrs. 
only. 4 yrs. 4 yrs. term. or more 
IES FOES ak, 3.1 82.7 32.7 9.2 
IT) © i:6c:d 6S ph-eae Kies 00 bedded <s Site addes bie lc a 10. 31.6 
12 States in which superintendents are appointed 
Se IE, ED. 5 co recccecectdcccs Gkahe ists nie Bei oe 12.6 43.8 35.3 23. 
10 States in which they are elected by popular vote 
for a four year term.............. Guévedesech+s Dl 18.8 11.9 53.3 15.7 
17 States in which they are elected by popular vote 
for a two year term............ iéipidenesséiaeee 68 25. 16.9 50.3 6.7 


is assured, the position is not attractive to ex- 
perienced educators who have spent years in 
preparing for this kind of work. 

Units of Administration and Supervision. 

Where the pure county unit of administration 
prevails, all schools in the county are under the 
control and management of a county board. 
The county superintendent is the administra- 
tive officer of this board to whom duties of an 
educational nature are delegated. He is ap- 
pointed by the board at a salary and for a 
term fixed by it. In some states county boards 
appoint the county superintendents but have 
little or no other control over school matters. 
Arkansas is one of these. Here and in some 
other states with semi-county systems, the local 
boards retain the power to engage teachers and 
exercise control over schools. In Tennessee the 
county board of education has full manage 
ment of the schools but the county court ap 
points the superintendents and fixes their sal- 
aries. Sometimes county boards are elected by 
the people as in Alabama; sometimes appointed 
by the Governor, as in Maryland. 

In twenty states the district is the unit of 
organization for all purposes except supervi- 
sion for which the county is the unit. The 
county superintendent is selected by popular 
vote in all of these and some other states. In 
these cases, the relation of the county superin- 
tendent to the district board is advisory and 
cooperative. He has little or no control in the 
management of schools, selection of teachers or 
expenditures of funds. In a few cases he has 
some authority over the certification of teach 
ers or he may countersign their warrants but 
generally he is merely the supervisor with little 
or no authority to enforce regulations if that 
be desirable, or essential to his success. He 
must depend on his own power, leadership and 
the spirit of cooperation shown by teachers and 
The term of office of the elec 
tive superintendent is short, two or four years. 


school boards. 


Re-election is dependent upon political exigency 
or personal popularity and often is very slightly 
influenced by the quality of the educational 
work done by the superintendent. Sometimes 
superintendents elected in this way remain in 
the office for long terms but in the majority of 
elective states at least half the superintendents 
change at the end of the term for which they 
are elected. 


Faults of District Organization. 

This form of administration does not lend 
itself to close organization of the teaching force 
nor expedite the matter of providing adequate 
supervision. Unless special legislative provi- 
sion is made, there is little chance of securing 
assistant supervisors so that the county super 
intendents in most cases perform all of the du- 
ties of the office, administrative and supervis- 
ory, without assistance. In counties in which 
one-teacher schools predominate, each school is 
managed by a board of three directors, whose 
chief duty is to engage the teacher. If there 
are 80 teachers in the county (the average num- 
ber for the United States) the superintendent 
may have 240 school directors managing the af 
fairs of the county with whom he must deal 
in any effort to improve the schools, whether 
it be to increase salaries, to raise the standard 
of buildings or instruction, or adopt uniform 


textbooks and courses of study. 


Such conditions are not essential but almost 
universal under this system. 
counties in which, even tho the superintend- 
ent is elected by popular vote, it has become 
customary to consider the office as educational. 
The superintendent is often selected on his 
merits and serves several terms. In some ot 
these county authorities are sufficiently progres- 
sive and resourceful to appropriate funds for 
assistants or supervisors who are selected be- 
cause of educational fitness or successful experi 
ence. 


In other cases, the idea of consolidating small 
schools has gained headway. These larger cen- 
tralized schools are often supplied with capable 
and experienced teachers and a principal. In 
this way, the number of schools which the sup- 
erintendent must visit is diminished, some of 
the details of supervision delegated to prin- 
cipals, and all schools better served. With ar- 
rangements of this nature, the system becomes 
good in spots, but not uniformly. It is not, 
indeed, a system, but a collection of small sys- 
tems, each free to be as good or as poor as its 
directors see fit, with the county superintend 
ent as the one unifying influence. 


The chief difficulty with efficiency obtained 
under a poor system is that it is accidental and 
transitory. Efficiency in administration and 
supervision is dependent, upon the kind of sys- 
tem in vogue and the ability of the people to 
administer it. Ability, personality, and leader- 
ship achieve results even with a poor system, 
but they are rarely permanent nor equal to 
those which might be obtained with a good form 











There are some 





The edu 
the rural children are of 
sufficient importance to demand a system which 
guarantees efficiency in so far as possible, in- 


of organization, well administered. 
cational interests of 


cluding a method of selecting officers such that 
the positions appeal to capable executives. 
Civil Unit Basic. 

In general conditions most favorable to suc- 
cess are those in which the unit of administra- 
tion and supervision are the same and this unit 
corresponds to the civil unit. In New England, 
for example, the county is of little moment in 
local affairs. The township is the unit of which 
people are accustomed to think when concerned 
with roads, taxes, and the like. It is, therefore, 
the logical school unit. In states like Utah, 
and others similarly organized, the township is 
merely a geographical term used chiefly in con 
nection with land measurements. All matters 
concerned with taxation, road building, law en 
forcement and general civic concerns are cen 
If the county 
is the administrative unit for such activities 


tered in the county government. 


it is the logical unit also for school taxation 
and management. It is as absurd to have a 
school board selected for each school, of which 
there are probably one or two hundred in a 
county, as to have a clerk for each voting pre 
cinct instead of for the county. It is as un 
businesslike to have a hundred school boards 
as it would be to have a hundred boards of 
county commissioners or supervisors in the 
county where one would serve to much better 
purpose. From the standpoint of economy in 
business management and for the sake of ef 
ficiency and equality of opportunity in educa 
tion, the county is a far more logical unit than 
the district. So long as each school board is 
a law unto itself, there will continue to be 
children living in close proximity to each other, 
some of whom are supplied with a modern 
school, if the community in which they live is 
prosperous and progressive, while other children 
of equal natural ability and equal importance 
as citizens will be deprived of all but the most 
meager educational because they 
have the misfortune to be reared in poor and 


advantages 


unprogressive communities. 











OLDEST ACTIVE SCHOOL TEACHER 
At the age of 87, Miss Elizabeth Carpenter Blanding, said to be the oldest actively engaged 
school teacher in the country has just started teaching her 71st class of primary .grade children 


at Attleboro, Mass. 


She runs a private school and is descended from Baron de Blanding, 
from France to England following edict of Nantes 


BEGINNING 71ST YEAR WITH CLASS. 


who fled 
She was born on Cape Cod 
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TEXTBOOK LEGISLATION—ITS INCONSISTENCIES AND 
INJUSTICE—THE REMEDY 


What the Schools Need: Opportunity to buy 
the best books in each subject unhampered by 
price restrictions of yesterday. 

What the Publishers Need: Opportunity to 
sell their books at prices based on the cost o! 
production of today. 

Under our system of government we have leg- 
islation by Congress for all the states and by 
each state for itself. The line of demarcation 
of the subjects under exclusive jurisdiction of 
each is more or less adequately defined by the 
Constitution. There are many matters, how- 
ever, that come within the jurisdiction of both 
or that as President Roosevelt declared are in 
the “twilight zone.” The tendency in recent 
years has been toward enlargement of the 
sphere of activity of the general government. 
There is unmistakably a centralizing tendency 
in the administration of the affairs of this 
country. This was noticeably evident during 
the past few years, especially since we became 
a World Power and more especially since we 
entered the World War. More and more we 
are governed from Washington. In the years 
to come there may be a reaction and the pow- 
ers of the separate states correspondingly en- 
larged, but it is not probable that we shall ever 
see any marked limitation on the activities of 
Federal control. 

Complexity of State Legislation. 

Nearly every business that is inter-state in 
scope has been more or less hampered in its 
development by the multiplicity and complexity 
of state regulations. It has ofttimes been im- 
possible to do business in the same way and 
on the same terms even in adjoining states. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commission solved 
many of these problems for the railways. Other 
kinds of businesses have solved their difficulties 
by securing similar or identical laws in the sev- 
eral states. For instance, the bankers 
able to secure the enactment of a uniform law 
for negotiable instruments in practically every 
state in the Union. The life insurance coin- 
panies have secured a gratifying measure of 
uniformity in the laws controlling their busi- 
ness. Legitimate investment companies have 
aided in the passage of many “blue sky” laws, 
not uniform but sufficient to limit the sale of 
“wildeat” securities. The automobilists are 
planning to secure similar uniformity in state 
laws. They will undoubtedly succeed. Teach 
ers are often hampered in securing employment 
by the different legal requirements for certifica- 
tion in the several states. There is, however, 
an increasing tendency to recognize good cre- 
dentials, no matter where issued. 

Federal uniformity is neither possible nor 
desirable in the matter of school books. Abso- 
lute uniformity in state laws is, also, impossi- 
ble and undesirable. There are, however, cer- 
tain general provisions that should be features 
of any law. Commissioner Claxton outlined 
some of them in an address to the Schoolbook 
Publishers’ Association at its meeting in At- 
lantie City in 1918. 

State Laws Governing Adoptions. 

In a general way there are four distinct 
methods of selecting books to be used in the 
schools. There are many variations from the 
respective types but the following analysis will 
give a birds-eye-view of the country as a whole. 

Local Adoption—This is the method of se- 
lecting textbooks in New England, New York 
State, Pennsylvania, most of the other north 
Atlantic states, in all the states having county 
adoptions, and in the independent districts in 
states having state adoptions. This system en- 
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ables any district to select at any time any books 
that best meet the needs of the pupils in the 
community. It does not fit a highly centralized 
system of administration. 

State Adoptions—This is the method of se- 
lecting books for uniform use in all the schools 
of a state. It does not take into account local 
conditions. It simplifies the administrative 
work of the State Department. It makes possi- 
ble a uniform course of study. 
the method of selecting textbooks in the south- 
ern states and a few of the northern states. 

As a state contract for a period of years in- 
volves the expenditure of a relatively large 
amount of money, there is observable in some 
cases a selection based on prices of the com- 
peting books rather than on the merits of these 
books. 

Listing States—In most of the middle-west 
states publishers are required to list their books 
for a period of years at a fixed price, which 
must be the minimum price at which the listed 
books are sold anywhere in the United States. 
Districts are permitted to adopt any of the 
listed books at the listed price and are required 
to use them for a prescribed period, usually 
four to six years. The purpose of this type of 
laws is to secure the assumed low price of a 
state adoption and the freedom of selecting for 
each district. It is in a way a combination of 
the New England plan of local adoption and 
the southern plan of state adoption. 

State Publication—In addition to the three 
methods of providing textbooks outlined above 
there is the California plan of state publica- 
tion of certain basic textbooks for the elemen- 
tary grades with liberal provisions for the pur- 
chase of supplementary books. The advocates 
of this plan urge that it is cheaper than pur- 
chase in the open market. Because books must 
be cheaper, the tendency is to base competition 
on price rather than on quality. So far as I 
have been able to learn from a somewhat exten- 
sive acquaintance with the educators of Cali- 
fornia, the results have not been satisfactory, 
despite the large expenditures for supplementary 


books. Specific State Regulations, 


So far I have sketched briefly the general pro- 
visions of the laws governing the adoption and 
purchase of textbooks. There are, unfortunately 
for both schools and publishers, many intricate 
and diverse local regulations. It is a difficult 
matter to catalog them and impossible to 
classify them. Some of these limitations are 
the following: Requirements for state and 
county depositories; varying rates of discounts 
for books taken in exchange; adoptions with 
or without advertising or notice; fixed discounts 
from catalog list price; restriction of price to 
the lowest amount at which a book has ever 
been sold or offered for sale; fees for filing 
books; bonds in uncertain and often excessive 
amounts; the requirement for special state- 
ments printed on cover of books; regulations 
governing agency work; unreasonable franchise 
fees for doing business in a state:—in short, red 
tape that hampers publishers and increases the 
cost of doing business and that is ultimately 
reflected in the price of books. 

The Publisher’s Predicament. 

Complex and difficult as were the publisher’s 
problems in pre-war days, as outlined above, 
these were simple compared to those of 1920. 
Manufacturing conditions then were compara- 
tively static. The fluctuations in the price ot 
paper, cloth and labor were slight and there 
was no real shortage of raw materials or labor. 
By issuing state editions, usually somewhat in- 
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ferior in quality of workmanship or by publish- 
ing abbreviated editions of books, textbook 
makers were able to do business in states where 
price was a controlling factor. In states where 
books are listed, it was an easy matter to cease 
to push a book that for one cause or another 
had ceased to be profitable. 


The general conditions changed so slightly 
and so slowly in pre-war times that publishers 
could adjust their business without loss or in- 
convenience. During the past half decade and 
particularly the past two years the story has 
been different. There has been a constant in- 
crease in the cost of producing books. The 
changes have not been even from year to year, 
but from month to month. In many cases 
long time contracts have become a liability. 
States and communities have contracts that 
must be carried out but that represent a deficit 
to the manufacturers. There is no escape from 
these contracts and no attempt on the part of 
the publishers to evade them, where definite 
contracts for supplying books have been made 
with a state, county or school district. 

From one end of the country to the other we 
read of the “vicious circle” of increasing cost 
of production and the high cost of living. Each 
is claimed to be the cause of the other. Prob- 
ably both are cause and effect. The ordinary 
manufacturer, unhampered by state laws or list- 
ings, simply raises his prices when cost of pro- 
duction increases. His lot is easy enough. His 
price at all times bears a fixed ratio to cost of 
production. The schoolbook publisher cannot 
adjust his prices in this easy going way. Along 
in 1914 or 1916, perhaps he listed his books in 
a state for a fixed period. He did not sell them 
but simply quoted a price at which he would 
furnish them to a school district in that state 
if the district would adopt a book and agree 
to use it for a period of years. Under the pro- 
visions of the listing laws of these states, while 
they differ in many other particulars, there is 
one uniform requirement, to-wit: a book must 
be sold at the “lowest price” at which it is sold 
anywhere in the United States. This is the 
real difficulty in the situation. It prevents the 
listing of a book at a price based on present 
day cost of production. The inevitable result 
is a lessening of the number of books that will 
be listed. The recent listing in Michigan bears 
this out. The schools will have fewer books 
from which to make their choice. 


Recent Legislation. 

School administrations are not unmindful of 
the publishers’ difficulties and recent legislation 
regarding selection of textbooks plainly indi- 
cates a determination to make it possible for 
pupils to have the best books available. The 
new Tennessee law provides that the prices, un- 
der which books were adopted in June last, 
shall not exceed the prices of January first, 
1919. The minimum exchange price require- 
ment was repealed. The new Michigan law 
went into effect in August. It provides for an- 
nual listings. In only two important particu- 
lars does the new Michigan law hamper pub- 
lishers in supplying the schools of that state 
with their newest and best books. One is the 
requirement that the price shall be the lowest 
at which books are being sold even under con- 
tract and where sales are merely deliveries un- 
der contracts. The other is the date for listing. 
It now runs from August to August, as the 
law went into effect in August. Even without 
a change in the law, it will probably be possi- 
ble to make the date of listing run from Janu- 
ary to January after this year. 
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The new Alabama law, enacted in September 
last, may well serve as a model for states pre- 
ferring state adoption and state uniformity of 
elementary textbooks. The essential provisions 
of the law are as follows: 

1. Uniform series of elementary textbooks. 

2. Textbook Commission not to exceed seven 
members appointed by State Board of Educa- 
tion upon recommendation of State Superin- 
tendent of Education. They must be well- 
known educators engaged in public school work. 

3. Adoption of textbooks for five years, un- 
less otherwise directed by the State Board of 
Education. 

4. State Board of Education by three-fourths’ 
vote may drop an unsatisfactory book at the 
end of any school year. 

5. Price shall not exceed the minimum price 
at which publisher has entered into contract 
during the twelve months preceding. (It is un- 
fortunate that this date is not January first, as 
in Tennessee, thus making it synchronous with 
the proposed uniform date for state listings. ) 


6. Exchange period, one year from date of 


contract. 
7. Supplementary textbooks authorized. 


8. Free textbook districts, ordering freight 
shipments of 100 pounds or more, shall get state 


contract prices. 

9. Cities of 40,000 or more inhabitants may, 
with the approval of State Board of Education, 
substitute other textbooks for those adopted. 

The Remedy. 

I have discussed somewhat at length the dif- 
ficulties of the publishers. The schools at the 
same time are embarrassed in some cases as they 
cannot purchase and use desired books because 
of the inability of publishers to list them in ac- 
cordance with the law at a price based on pres- 
ent day cost of production. Both are the losers. 


School Board Journal 


In the long run the interests of publishers and 
schools are identical. Any legislation or change 
of regulations that helps one will help the 
other. It has been suggested that this wl 
problem will solve 
status. 


itself by a return 
Eventually this may prove true but 
there is no immediate prospect of such a change. 
There does not seem to be any immediate pros- 
pect of stable conditions on even the present 
high price plane of production. 
materials, labor and taxes increase, so long must 
prices continue to advance. This applies to 
books, just as it does to food, clothing, fuel and 
transportation. 


As long as Taw 


There is no hope for lower cost 
prices in the near future; there is little pros- 
pect of continued production even at the pres- 
ent high cost level; there is every reason to ex 
pect increased manufacturing costs for some 
time to come. Eventually, of course, we may 
have another era of low prices, but meanwhile 
books must be manufactured and must be sold 
at a price based on manufacturing cost. 

Again, Federal] listing of textbooks has been 
suggested as one of the new duties to be under- 
taken when the Bureau of Education becomes 
a Cabinet Department. The suggestion has con- 
siderable merit viewed from the standpoint of 
school administration in *he second quarter of 
this century. It has no via!ue as an immediate 
solution of the publishers’ problems. The relief 
needed is in 1920 not in 1925 or later. Any 
discussion along this line is purely academic. 
Federal relief was not attainable even as a war 
measure, altho repeatedly suggested and care- 
fully considered. 

What then can be done? Action along the 
following lines would be helpful and probably 
sufficient : 

1. Reasonable standardization of state laws. 
The new Alabama law might easily be taken as 


a working model for the states that have state 
adoption. The Michigan law with the elimina- 
tion of the provision for price limitation based 
on deliveries under contract, might serve as a 
working model for the listing states. Some 
minor changes might also be desirable. This 
standardization is attainable. 

2. Elimination of minimum price provisions 
so far as they relate to contracts made in any 
ealendar year preceding the one in which an 
adoption is to be made. 

3. Annual listing of books effective January 
first for the current calendar year. 

t. Shortening of the contract period to three 
years; even this is too long in this time of 
storm and stress. 

5. Incidentally, abolition of fees for filing 
books submitted for listing and reduction in 
some cases of the amount of bonds required. 

How? 

The changes asked for above are few, but they 
are vital to the publishers and highly important 
to the schools. They can easily be secured in 
most states if the school people ask for them 
At its meeting next month in Cleveland th 
Superintendents’ Section of the N. E. A. should 
take up this matter not for discussion but for 
action. A committee should be appointed with 
full power to act. The initiative in this matter 
should come from progressive school men and 
women. It is an educational emergency second 
only to inadequate salaries and the consequent 
shortness of teachers. 

In Conclusion. 

What the Schools Need: Opportunity to buy 
the best books in each subject unhampered b; 
price restrictions of yesterday. 

What the Publishers Need: Opportunity to 
sell their books at prices based on the cost of 
production of today. 


The Status and Regulation of Private Schools 


Dean Harry R: Trusler, University of Florida Law 


The decisions bearing upon the state’s power 
to regulate or prohibit private schools are few, 
and mostly involve incorporated schools, and 
seem to turn upon the fact that the school is 
a private corporation, of which the state has 
no right to revoke or alter the charter or take 
away the franchise or property without its con- 
sent, unless such right was reserved in the origi- 
nal charter (3 Am. Dec. 672; 33 Am. Dec. 585). 
It is the modern practice of legislatures in 
granting private school charters to reserve this 
power of regulation, for otherwise the state’s 
control of them is based upon the lawful exer- 
cise of its police power alone. But if the legis- 
lature has taken the above precaution, its con- 
trol over an incorporated school is greater than 
over an unincorporated school; because a cor- 
poration created by a state has no natural right 
to teach at all. Its right to teach is such as 
the state sees fit to give it, subject even to recall 
if the state has so provided. In creating a cor- 
poration a state may withhold powers which 
may be exercised by, and cannot be denied to, 
an individual. It is under no obligation to treat 
both alike (211 U. 8S. 45). 


But while a state may have the right, under 
an explicit charter reservation, to deny a pri- 
vate school corporation the right to continue 
teaching, it is powerless to dispose of its prop- 
erty; for this would be taking property without 
due process of law, which is prohibited by both 
the state and the federal constitution. Thus 
an Ohio statute of 1892, which in terms gives 
~ Note. This article is a section of a forthcoming book on 


School Law. It reveals unexpected differences between 
private ang public schools and shows a number of imitations 
of both.— Editor. 


absolute control and management of the affairs 
and property of Cincinnati College to the direc- 
tors of the University of Cincinnati, is uncon- 
stitutional and void. This is true, altho the 
charter of the Cincinnati College reserves to the 
general assembly the right of amendment. As 
the court declared: “Whatever difficulties have 
been encountered by the courts in ascertaining 
the limits of this reserved legislative power, they 
concur in denying that under it the legislature 
can strip a corporation of its rights of property. 
The power of alteration and amendment is not 
without limit. The alterations must be reason- 
able; they must be made in good faith, and be 
consistent with the scope and object of the act 
of incorporation. Sheer oppression and wrong 
cannot be inflicted under the guise of an amend- 
ment or alteration” (28 L. R. A. 409). 

The Dartmouth College Case. 

The limits of the power of the legislature 
over private school corporations are clearly es- 
tablished in the celebrated Dartmouth College 
Case, decided in 1819 by the Supreme court of 
the United States (17 U. S. 4 Wheat. 518, 4 L. 
Ed. 629). No more famous decision, perhaps, 
ever came from this avgust tribunal, and it 
remains the unshaken law today. Love and de- 
votion to his alma mater caused Daniel Webster 
to make on behalf of the college one of the 
supreme judicial efforts of his life. 

The facts of this case in substance are as fol 
lows: The Rev. Eleazer Wheelock of Connecti- 
cut originated about the year 1784 at his own 
expense, and on his own estate, a school for the 
education of Indians. Thereafter various con- 
tributions and donations were made for the ad- 


School 
vancement of the institution, which was incor 
porated by the king of England and erected by 
charter into Dartmouth College for the general 
purposes of education. The number of trustee: 
was limited to twelve; and they were given th 
usual powers of acquiring property and suing 
and being sued. The trustees, moreover, wert 
empowered to appoint all the instructors and 
officers of the college, and to perpetuate their 
own body by filling any vacancies that might 
occur; no whatever 
After the revolution the 
New Hampshire, where the col 
lege was located,. passed various laws changing 
the charter of the institution and putting it 
under state control. 


endowment having been 
made by the crown. 


legislature of 


The court held that the original charter was 
a compact between the crown, the trustees and 
the donors of the property for the benefit of 


the institution, and that the acts of the legisla 
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ture by increasing the number of trustees, ap 
pointing 25 overseers, new 
larging the charter, and by transferring the 
property from the old board to the new, was 
a violation of that compact and repugnant t 
that provision of the United States constitu 
tion declaring that no state shall make any law 
iznpairing the obligation of contracts. 

That charter is a contract is thus 
demonstrated beyond question by Daniel Web 
ster. 


modeling and en 


a college 


“A grant of corporate power and privi- 
leges is as much a contract as a grant of land. 
What proves all charters of this sort to be con- 
tracts is that they must be accepted to give 
them force and effect. 
they are void. 


If they are not accepted 
And in the case of an existing 
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corporation, if a new charter is given it, it may 
even accept part and reject the rest.” 

The opinion of Justice Story contains this 
clear exposition of the law. “When a private 
eleemosynary corporation is thus created by the 
charter of the crown it is subject to no other 
control on the part of the crown than what 
is expressly or impliedly reserved by the char- 
ter itself. Unless a power be reserved for this 
purpose, the crown cannot, by virtue of its 
prerogative, without the consent of the cor- 
poration, alter or amend the charter, or divest 
the corporation of any of its franchises, or add 
to them, or add to, or diminish, the number of 
trustees, or remove any of the members, or 
change or control the administration of the 
charity, or compel the corporation to receive a 
new charter. This is the uniform language of 
the authorities, and forms one of the most stub- 
born and well settled doctrines of the common 
law.” 

It must be kept in mind that the foregoing 
doctrine is applicable only to private corpora- 
tions; altho, as Justice Story has pointed out, 
“a private corporation may well enough be de- 
nominated a public charity.” A public corpora- 
tion is one created by the state for political 
purposes and to act as an agency in the admin- 
istration of civil government (82 Ill. 356). A 
public corporation is not a voluntary association 
as a private corporation is; and there is no 
contractual relation between the government 
and a public corporation or between the individ- 
uals who compose it (38 Atl. 876). Thus if a 
corporation be in its strictest sense public the 
legislature has full power to modify or abolish 
it (26 Am. Dec. 515). 


Visitation and Control. 

“Visitorial power” is a mere power to con- 
trol and arrest abuses and to enforce a due 
observance of the statutes of a charity (1 Fed. 
Cases 489). It is possessed by an individual 
who conveys property in trust for charitable pur- 
poses; but it is a power which may be assigned, 
and the incorporation of trustees under a char- 
ter which confers on them the full power and 
management divests such right of the founder 
and vests it in the corporation (26 S. W. 755). 

A court of chancery has no power of visita- 
tion over an incorporated academy, tho it has 
power to cause unauthorized contracts by its 
trustees to be canceled (1 Hopk.—N. Y.-—278). 
But the trustees of a private academy which 
has made an agreement with a village board 
of education as to the salary of the principal 
and the admission of pupils, may be restrained 
from violating their contract (88 N. Y. Supp. 
330). The unlawful use of the word “univer- 
sity” in the name of a business school also 
may be restrained by injunction at the suit of 
the commonwealth (48 Atl. 277). The attorney 
general cannot bring an action to determine 
who are entitled to vote at corporate meetings 
of an incorporated private school. In such 
cases, unless a public wrong is being committed, 
or some fundamental principle of public policy 
violated, the only remedy is by a private action 
of the parties aggrieved (9 N. W. 391). The 
legislature, however, may authorize the attor- 
ney general to inquire by quo warranto whether 
the charter and franchise of an incorporated 
school should be annulled by reason of abuse 
(9 Gill—Md.—379). Moreover, a private incor- 
porated school receiving state aid is within the 
purview of a statute prohibiting officers and 
members of boards of institutions receiving state 
aid from selling supplies to such institutions (33 
Pa. Super. Ct. 557). 

Support From Public Funds. 

Whenever state constitutions prohibit the ap 
propriation of state property for the benefit of 
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sectarian institutions, as they generally do, such 
schools under no circumstances can be given 
public aid (1 L. R. A. 437; 16 Nev. 373). Thus 
it was held in South Dakota, under the constitu 
tion which provides that “no appropriation of 
lands, money or credits to aid any secretarian 
school shall ever be made by the state,” that 
this applies to all appropriations to such schools, 
whether made as a donation or in payment for 
services rendered the state by such schools (14 
L. R. A. 418). Here Pierre University, a Pres- 
byterian institution, after instructing a class of 
normal students for the state under a contract 
pursuant to statutory authority was not allowed 
to recover from the state the tuition agreed 
upon, because the constitution invalidated the 
statute authorizing the contract. “If the state 
can pay the tuition of 25 students,” the court 
asks, “why may it not maintain at the institu- 
tion all that the institution can accommodate, 
and thereby support the institution entirely by 
state funds?” (L. R. A. 418). This holding un- 
doubtedly is correct, and is in harmony with 
the opinion of the Supreme court of Illinois 
(18 N. E. 183). 


Thus it is necessary to inquire what is a 
sectarian institution. To teach the existence 
of a Supreme Being of Infinite wisdom, power 
and goodness, and that it is the highest duty of 
all men to adore, obey and love Him is not 
sectarian, because all religious sects so believe 
and teach. Instruction becomes sectarian when 
it goes further and inculeates doctrines or dogma 
concerning which the religious sects are in con- 
flict (7 L. R. A. 330; 20 Am. St. Rep. 41). 
It is important to ascertain whether the instruc- 
tion given is sectarian, because “if the instruc- 
tion is of a sectarian nature, the school is 
sectarian” (18 N. E. 183). Moreover, a univer- 
sity under the control of a corporation organized 
to maintain and promulgate the doctrines and 
beliefs of a particular church is a sectarian 
school (50 N. W. 632). Schools controlled by 
a church are necessarily sectarian, and it is 
immaterial that students are excused from re- 
ligious instruction. If the instruction given 
to those electing to take it is sectarian, the 
school is sectarian (18 N. E. 183). 
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Altho a private school, not being a part of 
the state’s “uniform system of free public 
schools,” cannot be given school money devoted 
by the constitution to said system (103 Mass. 
94; 6 Mass. 401; 3 So. 804; 25 La. Ann. 440), 
it may nevertheless receive other money from 
the state, there being no specific constitutional 
provisions to the contrary. A grant of state 
land in aid of the German-American Seminary 
of Detroit, Michigan, has been sustained (10 N. 
W. 50). 

A fortiori appropriations by the legislature 
for the expenses of a private normal university, 
in consideration of the gratuitous instruction 
of teachers for the common schools, are valid, 
as within the legislative discretion in reference 
to means of carrying out a constitutional pro- 
vision calling for a system of free schools. Here 
the beneficiary was not shown to be a sectarian 
institution and the money appropriated was not 
shown to be school money, but rather the gen. 
eral public fund of the state. Saying the legis- 
lature could do any act not forbidden by the 
constitution, the court affirmed its power to 
support either public or private schools as instru- 
mentalities for the performance of its aforesaid 
constitutionalities for the performance of its 


aforesaid constitutional duty. (48 L. R. A. 575). 

In the absence of constitutional inhibition, 
the state or any of its subdivisions may employ 
individuals or corporations to do work or render 
services for it (51 L. R. A. 681). Thus, a statute 
appropriating money in aid of Cornell Univer- 
sity, a private educational institution, upon con- 
dition that it act as a governmental agency in 
the management of state forests is not violative 
of a constitutional provision providing that 
neither the credit nor the money of the state 
shall be given or loaned to any association, cor- 
poration, or private undertaking. Said the court: 
“We have here a public statute whose sole aim 
is to promote education in the art of forestry; 
an object in which every citizen of the state has 
a vital interest. The statute provides a perfect 
scheme of state control, constitutes the univer- 
sity its agent, requires frequent reports, and as 
amended in 1900 confers upon the controller 
additional powers of financial supervision. The 
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planted a Lombardy poplar in his memory. 


A SELF PERPETUATING MEMORIAL TREE COMMITTEE, 
The children of the Force public school 


in Washington, attended by Quentin Roosevelt 


The American Forestry Association registered the 


tree on its national honor roll and appointed a pupil from each class to serve on a committee to 
care for it. This pupil, when he moves to the next grade will appoint a new member for the 
class he is leaving, thus perpetuating the committee. 
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power sought to be exercised by the state in the 
present instance is supported not only by 
‘judicial authority, but by many instances where 
its exercise has existed for many years and re- 
mains unchanged” (79 N. E. 866). 


Taxation for Private Schools. 

An act of the legislature, authorizing a town 
to raise by taxation a sum of money for the 
use and benefit of a private educational institu- 
tion is unconstitutional and void. In holding 
that the town of Jefferson in this way could not 
aid the Jefferson Liberal Institute, “an essen- 
tially private educational institution controlled 
exclusively by stockholders thru a board of trus- 
tees,” the Supreme court of Wisconsin said: 
“The fact that it is an institution incorporated 
by act of the legislature, does not change its 
character in this respect. It is but a most frivol- 
ous pretext for giving to a corporation, where 
there is no certain and definite personal respon- 
sibility, money exacted from the taxpayers, 
which a just and honorable man engaged in the 
same business would hesitate to receive, tho paid 
without opposition, and to enforce the payment 
of which, against the will of the taxpayers, he 
would never think of resorting to coercive meas- 
ures, provided the same were unlawful. It can 
no more be supported by taxation than if it 
were unincorporated, or a private school or 
seminary of the kind above supposed. Nor will 
the location of the institution at Jefferson, and 
the incidental benefits which may thereby arise 
to the people of the town, sustain the tax. There 
is not the kind of public benefit and interest 
which will authorize a resort to the power of 
taxation. Such benefits accrue to the people of 
all communities from the exercise in their 
midst of any useful trade or employment, and 
the argument, pursued to its logical result, 
would prove that compulsory payment, or tax- 
ation, might be made use of for the purpose of 
building up and sustaining every such trade or 
employment, tho carried on by private persons 
for private ends, or the purposes of mere indi- 
vidual gain and emolument. That there exists 
in the state no power to tax for such purposes, 
is a proposition too plain to admit of contro- 
versy” (1 Am. Rep. 187; accord., 35 Am. Rep. 
761). 


Similarly, under a constitution authorizing 
the corporate authorities of counties, townships, 
school districts, cities, towns and villages to 
assess and collect taxes for corporate purposes, 
the legislature has no power to constitute a pri- 
vate schoolhouse a district, provide for the elec- 
tion of trustees for it, and invest them with the 
taxing power for the support of a school to be 
maintained there. Said the court: “These trus- 
tees who imposed this tax were not any such 
corporate authorities of any such corporate 
bodies as are enumerated in the above cited sec- 
tion of the constitution. Altho this Hamilton 
primary school district may be termed a school 
district, it is no such school district as is con- 
templated in the above constitutional provision. 
The ‘school districts’ there referred to, were the 
public school districts well known and existing 
thruout the state, formed for the purpose of the 
maintenance and support of public schools under 
the general school law as a part of the system 
for the establishment and maintenanee of com- 
mon schools thruout the state. To hold that 
this school district in question comes within the 
constitutional intendment of ‘school districts,’ 
would be to enable the legislature to confer the 
taxing power upon any college, seminary or pri- 
vate school of learning within the state, by con- 
stituting about it an arbitrary district, provide 
for the election of trustees therein, and bestow 
upon them the taxing power for the support of 
the institution. 


School Soar Journal 


“The bequest of $4,000, by the will of Silas 
Hamilton, for the establishment of a primary 
school, $2,000 thereof to be appropriated to the 
erection of a building suitable for a school and 
for a place of public worship, was not made to, 
nor did it belong to, the state; and the same 
is true of the lot of land procured by his execu- 
tors, and the building erected by them thereon. 
It was not public property, but private property. 
The incorporation of Hamilton primary school 
was not for governmental purposes, for any pur- 
pose belonging to the carrying out of the com- 
mon school system of the state, but for the pur- 
pose of the administration of a private charity. 
It is but a private corporation, and under the 
constitution of 1848, as we conceive, the legisla- 
ture could not rightfully invest its corporate 
officers with the power of taxation. We hold the 
tax in question to be unauthorized and invalid” 
(82 Ill. 356). 

A town, moreover, has no authority to raise 
by taxation and appropriate money to support 
a school as a public school which is founded by 
a charitable bequest that vests the order and 
superintendence of it in trustees who, tho a ma- 
jority of them are to be chosen by the inhabit- 
ants of the town, yet are limited to be members 
of certain religious societies. Such taxation, it 
was held, violated the following provision of 
the constitution. “All moneys raised by taxation 
in the towns and cities for the support of public 
schools, and all moneys whichsmay be appro- 
priated by the state for the support of common 
schools, shall be applied to, and expended in, no 
other schools than those which are conducted 
according to law, under the order and superin- 
tendence of the authorities of the town or city 
in which the money is to be expended.” As was 
pointed out by the court, the fact that the school 
in question” was not under the control of the 
town authorities was its objectionable feature, 
and constituted the reason why moneys raised by 
taxation or appropriated by the commonwealth 
for the support of common schools could not be 
applied to its support” (103 Mass. 94). 

However, saying“our constitution does not 
contain such a prohibition of taxation for the 
support of other public schools than those un- 
der the exclusive superintendence of town au- 
thorities as was enforced in Jenkins v. Andover, 
103 Mass. 94,” the Supreme court of New Hamp- 
shire has sustained a special legislative act 
authorizing a town to raise money by taxation 
for the purpose of erecting a school building and 
leasing it to a private academy for school pur- 
poses without the payment of rent. Following is 
the reasoning of the court in substance. Local 
education is a local purpose for which legislative 
power may be delegated to towns. A tax raised 
for a free public school and a free public school- 
house is raised for a public purpose, and the 
purpose is not made private by a mere exaction 
of tuition. The use of the building continues 
publie if the public have a common and equal 
right therein free from unreasonable discrimina- 
tion. In accepting public aid, the school cor- 
poration consents to all the conditions neces- 
sary to give validity to the statute and the 
lease. Consequently the use of the property will 
be public and legal in every sense demanded by 
the property rights of taxpayers and the edu- 
cational rights all entitled to the direct and in- 
direct advantages of the tax. These rights will 
be enforced by adequate remedies, and a mere 
possibility of remediable wrong does not pro- 
hibit the legislative exercise of the taxing power 
in question. 

In conclusion the court said: “This construc- 
tion of the statute, by implication of law made 
a controlling stipulation of the lease, establishes 
the absolute and definite personal responsibility 


of the trustee, and the direct and exclusive na- 
ture of the public interest, the want of which 
was the ground of the decision in Curtis y, 
Whipple, 24 Wis. 350, 1 Am. Rep. 187. The 
public use contemplated by the legislature was 
not a mere public benefit incidentally or directly 
derived from a private school. Whether the doc- 
trine of Merrick v. Amherst, 12 Allen, 500, and 
other cases of that class (Gordon v. Cornes, 455; 
People v. McAdams, 82 Ill. 356; Henslet Tp. v. 
People, 84 Ill. 544; Livingston v. Darlington, 
101 U. 8. 407) is consistent with the law of this 
state, (Bowles v. Landaff, 59 N. H. 164, 192; 
Berlin Mills Co. v. Wentworth’s Location, 60 
N. H. 156 is a question not raised by the case” 
(9 Atl. 389). 


Subscriptions to Private Schools. 

The enforcement of the subscriptions of pri- 
vate parties in favor of private educational in- 
stitutions depends in general upon whether the 
subscription is accepted (116 Mass. 471), and 
supported by a consideration (6 Am. Dec. 162). 
But the acceptance of the subscription may be 
proved by parol testimony, and any liability or 
expense incurred by the school on the faith of 
the subscription constitutes an implied accept- 
ance (46 Ala. 626; 36 Barb—N. Y.—576). 
Should the subscription expressly prescribe some 
method of acceptance, however, this requirement 
must be complied with (24 Atl. 885). But if 
nothing is said in the subscription in respect to 
the method of acceptance, it is not necessary 
that the subscriber should be notified that the 
subscription has been accepted (33 Am. St. Rep. 
234). 
out previous 


Moreover, a subscription solicited with- 
subse- 
quently ratified and accepted by the school (1 
Vt. 212). 

A subscription is merely an offer to contrib- 


authorization may be 


ute toward the accomplishment of a proposed 
object, and it does not become a contractual 
obligation until it is supported by some con- 
sideration (6 Am. Dec. 162; 60 Am. St. Rep. 
727). A statement in the subscription that the 
subscriber has retained the amount subscribed 
as a loan from the school will not evade this 
result (5 Am. St. Rep. 627). Courts have been 
astute, however, in discovering consideration for 
subscriptions, and have enforced them on one 
or more of the following theories. Considera- 
tion for subscriptions may be found in the 
promises of the other subscribers (49 Cal. 347; 
32 Conn. 412; 53 Ind. 326), altho this doctrine 
does not obtain in the states where the bene- 
ficiary of a contract cannot sue upon it unless 
he is a party to it (1 N. Y. 581; 23 Am. Rep. 
286); in the express or implied promise of the 
school to carry out the purpose for which the 
subscription has been made (12 Pick.—Mass.— 
541; 44 S. E. 47; 24 Vt. 189); in the compli- 
ance of the school with the express or implied 
request of the subscriber that acts be done in 
furtherance of the purpose of the subscription 
(34 N. Y. 379; 39 L. R. A. 636; 25 Am. Rep. 
510); in whatever work has been done or ex- 
penditure has been made by the school in reli- 
ance upon the subscription (32 Conn. 412; 79 
Am. Dec. 361); or, finally, according to some 
courts, in a statutory duty of the school to dis- 
burse the fund subscribed (36 L. R. A. 239; 10 
Bush.—Ky.—234; 16 Ohio St. 20). 

Following are the principal defenses to a suit 
by a school in a subscription in its favor; a 
fraudulent representation of fact relating to the 
subject matter of the contract and inducing the 
subscription (53 Pac. 766); a fictitious subscrip- 
tion on the strength of which the subscription 
in question in good faith has been made (40 N. 
H. 330; 1 Vt. 189); failure of the school sub- 
stantially to perform the conditions upon which 
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Relations Existing Between Superintendents and School 


Boards in Iowa—Il 


S. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Brookings, S. D. 


Causes of Failure of Superintendents. 


Failures in school administration, waste 0: 
funds and wrecked opportunities for childrea 
are. quite synonymous. In all the 


zealous efforts on the part of teachers, schoo! 


fairness to 


boards, and superintendents, there is a large 
element of waste in the 
tem. This comes from various sources. 
Lack of understanding of the 
definite purpose in an educational campaign, 
have contributed greatly to the failure in the 
service of public schools. 


American school sys 
waste 


foresight and 


Limited experience 
on the part of the superintendent and _ local 
jealousies in the community have frequently 
been deciding factors against stability in school 
administration to the extent that a bad tradi- 
tion in school management is developed. Un- 
complimentary coloring of the school goes to 
the minds of all in the community, with the 
result that failure failure, 
thru a period of years. 


begets frequently 

An unsatisfactory school will bring a low 
morale in the community, with poor attend 
ance. School officials are selected carelessly, 
funds are withheld and equipment neglected. 
The next year the situation is probably worse. 
In the selection of teachers under this condi- 
tion of neglect, the standards of preparation are 
frequently pitiably low. Inexperienced teachers 
are selected changed after they 
have acquired some skill at public expense and 


only to be 
a successor chosen to repeat the experience of 
the predecessor. 

Beggarly funds will not provide for equip- 
ment. Reference material, supplies and upkeep 
of property are all neglected. 
tendent is desired who can succeed, and there 
is great rejoicing in the community when the 
news is reported that 
for 


A new superin- 


a satisfactory superin- 
the Under 
the condition just described the new superin 
tendent has but little opportunity. 


tendent is secured next year. 


Possibly there is no class of professional men 
in America who have higher ideals and better 
preparation their work than the 
school superintendent. He has _ frequently 
thought of the causes of unpleasant relations be 


for modern 


tween his predecessor and the community and 
has tried to analyze the condition with a spirit 
of helpfulness and a desire to bring profit to 
the educational fair that 
superintendents might understand the causes of 
failure and for this reason the data pre 
sented. 

If frequent changes and misunderstandings 
come from hasty action based on opinion, emo- 
tions and pleasure, in all fairness to deserving 


system. It is only 


are 


boys and girls, a clear understanding of this 
source of loss is due the public. The causes 
of failure of superintendents seem to present 
some very striking data. It is questionable 
whether real conditions have justified the per 
centages revealed in this questionnaire. These 
data show a standard 
which will be of service in the rating of super 


need of some general 
intendents. 
Seven Causes of Failure. 
Dishonesty—Of the 150 replies to this part 
of the questionnaire, 37 cases check dishonesty, 
first. 
and the remaining seven cases are distributed 


Six cases place it second; seven, third, 
from fourth to sixteenth place. Is it possible 
that these data are indicative of some cause ol 


mistaken judgment and unfair to the integrity 
For data see table IV. 


Indiscretion—Eighteen school boards ranked 


of superintendents ? 


lack of discretion first, and ten ranked it sec 


ond. The remaining eighteen cases are d.s 
tributed up to thirteenth rank. 
Dece itfulness Fifteen school boards consider 


this because of the failure in first place. Ten 

place it second; eight, third. 
Disloyalty—Disloyalty is the cause of fail- 

ure as ranked first by 25 school boards and 


second, by eleven. 

Lack of Control—Lack of control is a promi- 
nent cause, judging from the number of school 
boards who have ranked it first in thirty-one 
cases. 


Low Morals—Low morals is next to the high- 


est number of rank by school boards. Thirty- 
six have checked it first. 
Outside Interests—Too many outside inter- 


ests is ranked first by fifteen school boards, and 
second by eight. This is a fact rather difficult 
to correlate with the high percentage by men 
wishing to take more active part in affairs out- 
side of school. The modern idea of education 
seeks a large application of knowledge rather 
than mere information. 
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Determining Factors in the Success cf Super- 
intendents. 
What are the determining factors of the suc- 
cess of a superintendent ? 
F'rankness—As judged by 117 replies by school 
frankness is first in 22 
third in 


boards, ranked 


cases, 
and second in six ¢ four cases. 


The thirteen 


ises 


remaining cases are distributed 
TABLE V. 
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14. Good judgment of teachers............. 15 
15. Attractive appearance ................ 8 
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17. Proper control of temper....... Lo fee 
18. Good sense of humor........ reer ert. 7 
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20. High moral conviction........... soos SG 
21. Interest in community life............ 7 
22. Sympathy for young people............ 17 

23. Interest in educational problems....... 18 
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first in 
(See data in 


rank. Frankness is 
eleven cases and second in five. 
table V). 

Honesty—Honesty is ranked first in 32 cases, 
and second by nine. 


up to nineteenth 


Honesty is the second 

highest ranking of factors in the success of a 

superintendent. 
Dependability—Dependability 


has a high 
ranking. 


Twenty-six school boards rank it first, 
and six rank it second. 

Industry—Industry is ranked first by seven- 
teen cases and second by eight. Either super 
intendents are generally industrious or school 
boards are not giving this a high consideration. 

Fair Mindedness—Fair mindedness is consid 
ered first by twelve school boards and second by 
nine, 

Good Discipline—Good discipline is de- 
manded by 30 of the school boards for first 
place, and second place by sixteen; third place 
by eleven. The distribution in this case is 
close to first, second and third rank. Goo 
scholarship is ranked high. Twenty-two per cent 
place it first; twelve, second; and five, third. 
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Congemal Disposition—Congenial disposition 
does not seem to be a very determining factor 
in the success of superintendents. 
placed it first, and four rated it second. 

Ability to Cooperate—Ability to cooperate is 
desired by sixteen reports from school boards in 
the first ranking. Seven cases recognize ability 
to cooperate as of second rank. 

Common Sense—Good common sense is the 
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highest fuctor in the success of a superintend- 
ent as checked by the school boards. This is 
indeed a qualification that every superintend- 
ent should have, but is this fair to the other 
qualifications which a man might possess as a 
superintendent ¢ 

Good Judgment—Good judgment in superin- 
tendents is ranked first by fifteen school 
boards; second by five, and other cases dis- 
tributed promiscuously to nineteenth place. The 
replies indicate that school boards have not 
found the real essence of a superintendent’s 
value to the district. No quality of a super- 
intendent should stand above his ability to 
judge and rate teachers. A superintendent 
should be worth his salary to the district in 
this one respect. The quality of instruction in 
a school system is beyond any means of meas 
uring in terms of money. A school board 
might well place good judgment of superintend- 
ents on a par, or superior to his education. It 
is unfortunate that school boards in lowa have 
not felt this factor as a more influential ele- 
ment in the success of superintendents. 

Control of ’emper—Proper control of temper 
is ranked close to some of the more desirable 
qualities of a superintendent. Thirteen school 
boards place this factor first, and six have 
rated it second. It is distributed to the six- 
teenth place. 

Moral Conviction—High moral conviction re- 
ceives first place by eighteen school boards and 
second by five. Forty-six school boards recog- 
nize this as a factor in the success of superin- 
tendents, but distributed from one to eighteenth 
place. 

Sympathy—Sympathy for young people is 
ranked first by seventeen school boards, but the 
39 cases reveal a consideration of this factor in 
a superintendent’s success, even tho they are 
distributed up to seventeenth place. 

Educational Problems—Interest in educa- 
tional problems is marked eighth by eighteen 
school boards in first place. 

Difficult Problems for School Boards. 

Here is an interesting situation. A little 
study reveals many overlapping tendencies that 
can be found only in public affairs. The object 
of this study was to determine, if possible, the 
questions on which there might be occasions for 
misunderstanding. 

Table VI contains data for the following 
problems. 

Janitors—In 59 per cent of the replies from 
school boards, the question of janitors is checked 
as a problem for school boards, and eleven per 
cent is checked as a problem for superintend 
ents. The hiring of janitors is checked by 80 
per cent of the school boards as a question for 
school board action, and only four per cent have 
considered this question a part of the superin- 
tendent’s duty. Twenty-one per cent of the 
school boards even consider supervising the 
janitors as a function of theirs, while 67 per 
cent of the school boards have checked the ques- 
tion of supervising of janitors as a problem for 
superintendents. When Iowa’s school situation 
is more efficient and more economical, and when 
the duties of a superintendent are more fully 
understood and appreciated, the janitor and all 
of his activities in relation to schools will be 
under the immediate and direct control of a 
superintendent. It is at least gratifying to see 
that a majority of school boards are willing to 
allow superintendents the privilege of supervis- 
ing the janitor. 

Supplies—Of the 121 school boards who 
checked any part of this section of the ques- 
tionnaire, 38 per cent of them feel that the 
question of supplies belongs to school boards, 
and 29 per cent feel that this is a question for 
the superintendent. 

Of the 123 replies, 121 checked “E” of Ques- 
tionnaire “A”. 
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In purchasing supplies, 48 per cent of the 
school boards feel that this is a duty belonging 
to them. As one president stated, ‘We prefer 
to do the purchasing ourselves, rather than to 
allow our superintendent to waste so much time 
with salesmen. Nineteen per cent of the re- 
plies consider the purchasing of supplies the 
superintendent’s business. Nine per cent of the 
school boards even feel that it is their duty to 
distribute supplies, while 37 per cent of them 
are willing to grant this authority to the sup- 
erintendent. 

Parents in Relation to Instruction and Disci- 
pline—To whom is the question of parents in 
relation to instruction and discipline assigned ¢ 
Five per cent of the school boards feel that th‘s 
is a question that belongs to them. Forty-five 
per cent of the school boards are perfectly 
willing evidently to assign the task to the sup- 
erintendent of schools. 

J'eachers—Under whose management are 
teachers placed? Fourteen per cent of the school 
boards in lowa feel as if the teacher question 
belongs to them. Fifty-three per cent assign 
to the superintendent. ‘Twenty-three per cent 
of the school boards wish to nominate teachers, 
and 24 per cent permit this to be done by sup- 
erintendents. ‘Twelve per cent of the school 
boards wish to assign teachers, while 65 per 
cent of the assignments are made by superin- 
tendents. 

Nine per cent of the school boards wish to 
supervise teachers, and 55 per cent secure sup- 
ervision of teachers by the superintendent. It 
is not surprising that superintendeits become 
dissatisfied under some of these conditions. If 
they are to be held responsible for this work, 
it is only fair that the entire responsibility be 
placed with them. School boards should under 
stand that their duty is to see that a good schoo! 
is given to that community. It is the duty ot 
the school board to see that superintendents se- 
cure good janitors and teachers, that the build- 
ing is properly supplied, but it is not their duty 
to attempt the pioneer function of administer- 
ing these questions themselves. In this divi- 
sion of responsibility, it is too easy for schoo! 
boards to assume that superintendents will do 
some of ther work, or to criticize them for fail- 
ures of their own. Likewise, it is possible for 
a superintendent to blame a school board for 
his own failure when the school board is carry- 
ing a part of his duties. 

There must be some place in the public school 
system where responsibility rests, and some par- 
ticular man upon whom all authority and re- 
sponsibility is placed. Under such a plan, some- 
body is held responsible. 

Who Manages Athletics?—It seems rather 


Items belonging to 


items belonging to 


School Boards. Superintendents, 
(*) C7) 
Number Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
of of of of 
Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases, 
1. 73 59 14 ll 
a. 97 80 5 4 
b. 26 21 82 67 
2. 46 38 35 29 
a. 58 48 23 19 
b. 11 9 45 37 
3. 7 5 55 45 
4. 8 6 84 69 
5 18 14 64 53 
a 28 23 30 24 
b 15 12 78 65 
c 11 9 67 55 
6. 17 14 82 68 
: 11 9 47 39 
a 15 12 58 48 
b 8 6 50 41 
8. 95 79 17 14 
9. 10 8 104 86 
. 4 3 96 79 
10 24 19 87 72 


strange that a smaller per cent of school boards 
are willing to manage athletics than will as- 
sume the assignment of teachers. Fourteen per 
cent of the school boards assume the manage- 
ment of athletics. The same per cent of school 
boards nominate teachers. ‘There are fewer 
school boards desiring to manage athletics than 
are assigning teachers. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the school boards wish to have athletics managed 
by the superintendent. 

The Upkeep of Property—Seventy-nine per 
cent of the boards consider the upkeep of the 
property a question for school boards. Only 
fourteen per cent of the school boards consider 
this a superintendent’s problem. Possibly no 
one in the school system has a greater under- 
standing of the upkeep of the property than a 
superintendent. He spends most of his year 
about the property and should know thoroly of 
its conditions. A better situation will be se- 
cured in lowa when the superintendents are 
given more responsibility in the care and up- 
keep of public school plants. Repairs will not 
be started in August and September which can- 
not be completed until the school year is far 
advaneed, if the superintendent is given full 
authority in some of these questions. ‘Too often 
the whole school system is forgotten by school 
boards until the demands for the new year are 
forced upon them in their meeting shortly be 
fore school opens. 

Who Manages School Funds?—Nine per cent 
of the school boards consider the question of 
funds belonging to them. Thirty-nine per cent 
of them place it in the hands of the superin- 
tendent. Twelve per cent consider the raising 
of funds a school board question, and 48 per 
cent place this in the duties of superintendents. 
Six per cent of the school boards wish to dis- 
tribute the funds and 41 per cent assign this to 
superintendents. 

Promotion of Pupils—Kight per cent of the 
school boards in lowa check the promotion of 
pupils as a school board problem. It is grati- 
fying to see 86 per cent of the school boards 
willing to assign this to the superintendent 
where it belongs. On this basis, in 96 schools in 
lowa the school boards are attempting to assign 
pupils. Problems of this nature should be left 
entirely with the superintendent. Three per 
cent of the school boards wish to grade the 
pupils. Seventy-nine per cent feel that this is 
a superintendent’s affair. Of the 222 schools 
checked, nineteen per cent of the school boards 
consider the course of study a problem for 
school boards, while 72 per cent check this. for 
the superintendent. 

There is enough overlapping of authority 
from this list of questions to make many em- 
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barrassing situations for superintendents and 
school boards. These facts have answered the 
cause for many misunderstandings and over- 
lappings of administration in the public schools 
of Iowa. It is necessary that superintendents 
bring about a better understanding of the func- 
tions and duties of school boards, or abide by 
these conditions more harmoniously. 


General Questions. 

Do Teachers Go to Board Members With 
Complaints Without First Consulting the Sup- 
erintendent?—For tabulations see table VII. 

Of the 122 school boards who have replied, 
eight per cent of them say “yes”, and 86 per 
cent answer, “no”. Eight per cent is rather 
small, but it is larger than the best interests of 
the school in Iowa should permit. 


Should the Superintendent Have Better Per- 
sonal Habits Than a Business Man?—Sixty- 
eight per cent of the school boards in lowa wish 
to have the personal habits of the superintend- 
ent above those of a successful business man. 
How will his salary compare with this class of 
business men? ‘Twenty-four per cent do not 
care to have the habits superior. Why should 
fathers prefer better habits in their superin 
tendents than they live? Do we ask more from 
superintendents than we should? Is it possi 
ble that a superintendent is to belong to every- 
body, and, consequently, every one sets up his 
little standard for the superintendent? What 
ever may be said, the habits of a superintend- 
ent in Iowa must be quite exemplary, and it 
is only right that this is the case. The super- 
intendent does more than teach lessons in a 
school; he is a living lesson in the community. 


Who Purchases Supplies?—School boards in 
this respect still wish to use the authority which 
the state law confers upon them. Thirty-six per 
cent of the boards desire to purchase the sup- 
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to those that are quite unusual. To say the 
least, it will be a remarkable man who can sat 
isfy all of these conditions. 

See questionnaire in December 
School Board Journal. 

Better mixer. 

In church and social. 

Community Club work. 

Don’t know of any. 

Social work. 

Better mixer. 

By being active in church and social affairs. 

Taking active part in community affairs. 

He has too many outside duties now. 

More interest in community life. 

We have the best in the state. 

Take more active part in civic affairs. 

Being better able to understand boys. 

Take more part in community affairs. 

Friendly to all classes of people. 

Emphatically act in all public questions. 

Take part in affairs of community. 

We expect him to be public spirited. 

Our last superintendent was a good community 
man. 

It is not wise for superintendent to become a 
meddler. 

None that I think of. 
time now. 

He or she should be a good all-round mixer. 

Community welfare work thruout the entire 
year. 

By being more inspiring to both pupils and 
teachers. 

Attend strictly to his duties, and not meddle 
with affairs that have no bearing on his success. 

Our superintendent is satisfactory as he takes 
an interest in community. 

Hiring him so that he would be retained for 
twelve months each year. 

Belong to the Chamber of Commerce and min- 
gle with men. 

A talk once a month on school problems and 
education to the public. 

To be qualified to do public speaking on all 
occasions. 

By taking active interest in community work. 

Our new superintendent should take active part 
in community work. 

Taking an interest in all town affairs and pub- 


number oi 


He is giving enough 


plies. Eighteen per cent will allow superintend lic improvement like any other citizen of the 
ents to provide for supplies. town. 
YES. NO. 

TABLE Vil—Gcneral Questions. Number sr aes I — ae Per as 

Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. 
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By request of board........... a. 30 24 53 43 
By choice of superintendent................. b. 33 27 be +" 
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Movointment Of teachers.......cccsccesessisvuses 8. 65 53 55 45 
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I og oe 6a 0k 0-060 Hb hae 6 Od OT bare SPR CN 11. 38 31 69 56 


Of the 123 replies, 
tionnaire “A”, 


122 checked “I” of Ques 


Number Number Per Cent 
of of 
Cases. Cases. 
Supplies ............ 3. 
SOG 6 b.4.0.099:9 846 6% a 4 36 
Committee ....... b 5 12 
Superintendent .... ©. 23 18 
Superintendent and 
PEE AW antie sis 8 4-4 d 26 21 
Secretary ......... @ 10 8 
WOMLDOOMD 2. ccc scenes 6. 
Superintendent ..... a. 43 35 
Superintendent and 
OS ae b 50 41 
RSA ee c 8 6 
ere d 2 1 
Superintendent, 
Board & teachers. e. 5 4 
County Board of 
MOIR © ox ecvace” ° % 2 1 


Of the 123 replies, 122 checked “F” of Ques- 
tionnaire. 

How Can Superintendents Be of More Serv- 
ice to a Community?—This questionnaire can 
be answered by taking the direct statements of 
many school boards. The list is very suggestive 
of requests. It varies from the common duties 


He has all he can attend to if he fills his po- 
sion in the school system. 

Depends on the man. Churches and social 
gatherings afford points of contact with com- 
munity which a good superintendent should take 
advantage of. 

Be a leader in Boy Scout Movement. 
with the boys more in these sports. 

He should set an example of playing square 
and endeavor to cultivate high ideals in his 
pupils. 

Consult more with the school board and teach- 
ers. They should meet together and make sug- 
gestions and talk matters over once a month. 

By promoting parent-teacher meetings and by 
aiding all uplifting social meetings. 

Our superintendent has been a great help to 
munity; in part of all its activities. 

The average school man takes too little inter- 
est in community affairs: He fears public criti- 
cism and censure. 

Our superintendent has been a great help to 
the community as he has taken part in debates, 
programs and done everything that has been 
asked of him. 

If a superintendent conducts his school prop- 
erly, he has very little time for other duties, but 
he should help in anything that will uplift the 
general public. 

If possible, more active work in Boy Scout, 
Playground, and Home Garden interests. 


Mix 
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Athletics and P. T. A. Meetings. 

He should take earnest but not aggressive part 
in many of the activities of the town and com- 
munity, especially where school interests are cen- 
tered, but should. avoid arbitrary discus- 
sions not pertaining to his work. He cannot 


hold himself aloof from communities and be an 
entire success. 


Do Superintendents Attend Board Meetings? 
—Sixty-six per cent of the replies indicate that 
they do. In 21 per cent of the cases superin- 
tendents do not attend board meetings. In 24 
per cent of the cases they are requested to do 
so by the school boards. In 48 per cent they 
are not requested to attend board meetings, but 
may attend if they choose. In 27 per cent of 
the cases, the superintendent chooses to at- 
tend. 

Do Teachers Make Personal Application to 
School Board Members?—From fifty per cent of 
the replies the teachers do. From 33 per cent, 
the teachers do not make personal applications. 

Who Controls the Appointment of Teachers? 
—In fifty-three per cent of the schools in Iowa, 
the school boards permit the superintendent to 
control the appointment of teachers. In 45 per 
cent of the schools they do not. Here is an- 
other question where a division of authority will 
not bring the best results to a school system. 
Superintendents should know what the needs of 
the schools call for and should select particular 
teachers to satisfy each problem in the school 
system as fully as possible. 

Who Determines the Annual Budget?—In 88 
per cent of the schools of Lowa the school boards 
determine the annual budget. In five per cent 
of the cases the school boards are willing to 
allow school superintendents to control school 
budgets. This is a peculiar situation. Indeed 
there is an abundance of democracy in the Iowa 
school system. : 

May Superintendents Dismiss Teachers?—In 
85 per cent of the schools, school boards are 
unwilling to permit superintendents to dismiss 
teachers. In eleven per cent of the schools, this 
authority may be used by superintendents. 

Do Superintendents Approve Plans for Build- 
ing?—Superintendents have the privilege of ap- 
proving plans for building in 31 per cent of 
buildings of Iowa from this report. In 56 per 
cent of the schools, they do not have this au- 
thority. 

This questionnaire has revealed many oppor- 
tunities for study. Some plan which will as- 
sign authority to those trained and skilled to 
perform the work of an expert will lead to a 
greater efliciency in the public schools of Iowa. 

In the 123 questionnaires, four replies of the 
school board are so outstanding that a quota- 
tion from one letter is submitted because of the 
splendid system used in that city. The other 
three use similar plans and speak in the high- 
est terms of the superintendent. 

“Referring generally to the ques- 
tions on page four of the questionnaire, I will 
say, that here the board and the superintend- 
ent cooperate in all matters connected with the 
running of the school. The superintendent, as 
a matter of fact, controls; the board, however, 
always reserves the right to approve or disap- 
prove what may be recommended by the super- 
intendent. 

“In brief, we follow here substantially th 
same method in use by presidents of universi- 
ties and their governing boards. The superin- 
tendent is the executive and administrative 
officer of the school, and the board of education 
performs the functions of a managing board.” 

(Continued in February) 


Mr. J. Edward Wanner has retired as member 
of the school board at Reading, Pa. Mr. Wanner 
had completed 26 years of service. 

Mr. Charles W. Handman, business manager of 
the Cincinnati public schools, has been reelected 
for a third term as president of the Association 
of School Building Officials. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS 


H. R. Bonner, Statistician, 


may be 
ard that 
minimum 


Some inclined to question the stand- 
state should 
school of nine 
This point is ideal, and has been 


only a few 


every provide a 


term of months. 
realized by 
states. Six states in all, 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Mary 
land, New New York and Rhode Island, 
have incorporated this requirement in their law. 
Six states 


namely, 
Jersey, 


eight or eight and one-half 
namely, Arizona, Massachusetts, Mis- 
Vermont and Wisconsin. Ten 
states have seven or seven and one-half months, 
namely, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, IMKansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Nine states require 
a minimum term of six months, 
fornia, Indiana, 
Dakota, 
Four states requires five months, namely, 


have 
months, 


sour, ( Jregon, 


namely, Cali- 
Iowa, Kentucky, Nevada, South 
Texas, Washington, and West Virginia. 
Michi- 
Five states 
require four months, namely, Colorado, Florida, 
Mississipi, Montana and North Carolina. Three 
states require a minimum of only three months, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina and Wyom 
ing. Six states require attendance for no speci 
Alabama, Arkansas, 


New Hampshire and Ten 


gan, Minnesota, Utah and Virginia. 


namely, 


fied minimum term, namely, 
Georgia, Louisiana, 
nessee. 

It will be 
mum term provision in state school laws has 
little 
rolled in the publie schools, 


observed, however, that the mini- 


influence over the majority of pupils en 
inasmuch as the 
minimum term law applies very largely to the 
shorter term, or 


schools having a which are apt 


to have a short term. Only where the minimum 


term required usually equals or exceeds 160 
“on tiptoe” 
practically all the schools within the state. <A 
study of the relationship between the minimum 
days the 
schools were actually kept in 1916 in the various 
conditions: The 
six states which have no minimum term pro 


vided actually 


days does the provision tend to keep 


term and the average number of 


states reveals the following 
maintained the.r schools on an 
states 


the sixty-day minimum maintained their schools 


average for 134 days; the three having 


for 133 days. In other words, they secure 122 


per cent more school attendance than is pro 


vided for in their minimum-term law. The five 
states providing a minimum term of eighty days 
have an actual term of 133 days. In other words, 
they get 66 per cent more schooling than the 
minimum four 


states having a minimum term of one hundred 


term law provides for. The 


days get 162 days’ schooling, or 62 per 


cent 


MINIMUM TERM 






A 
A 


9 MONTHS 
8 OR 8% MONTHS 

=370R7% MONTHS 

#46 MONTHS 

[3 5 MONTHS 

S84 MONTHS 

as MONTHS 

MMB NONE SPECIFIED 


MINIMUM TERMS. 


of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued From December) 


more than the minimum calls for. The nine 
states providing for 120 days actually get 154 
cent more than the minimum 
The ten states prov.ding for 140 
150 days actually get 169 days, or 21 
per cent more than the minimum term provides 
for. The six states providing for 160 days or 
for 170 days get on an average 


days, or 28 per 
term provided. 
days or for 


170 days, or six 
per cent more than the minimum term provided. 
The six states providing for a minimum term of 
180 days get on an average 187 days, or four per 
than the minimum term provided 

their law. It is very evident, therefore, that 
only the states which provide for at least 160 
days for their minimum term affect the large 
majority of the 


cent more 


schools within the state, inas- 


much as a large percentage of them already 
maintain their school for a length of term far 
beyond the minimum. It is only fair to the 
boys and girls of the United States that they 
have equal opportunities and this can be real- 
ized only when each state incorporates the nine- 
months’ provision in its school laws. 

Several revealed 
when one compares the minimum and the actual 
term. 


peculiar situations are 
Arizona requires 160 days and gets 16) 
days on an average. The District of Columbia 
178 days. Mary- 
land requires 180 days and gets 178 days. Oregon 
requires 160 days and gets 151 days. 
added, also, that the 


especially significant, in that ten 


requires 180 days, and gets 
It may be 
minimum term is not 
states have 
at least a few schools maintained for a shorter 
Two states 
made no report as to whether certain schools 
were maintained for a shorter term than the 
minimum provided. All told, 37 
tained no schools with 
minimum. 

It is almost unbelievable that certain states 
permit children to be absent for more 


time than the minimum prescribed. 


states main- 
a term shorter than the 


than one 


day before they have committed an offense 
against the compulsory attendance law. Twen- 


ty-five states provide for one day or less to con- 
the law. Three states 


permit children to be absent for two days before 


stitute an infraction of 


they have committed an offense, namely, Florida, 


North Carolina, and West Virginia. Eight 
states provide for three days, namely, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Kansas, Ken- 


tucky, Nevada, New Mexico, Pennsylvania and 
Wyoming. One state provides for four days, 


namely, South Carolina. 
for five days, 


Massachusetts. 


Three states provide 
Alabama, 


In nine states no provision has 


namely, Louisiana, and 
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EDUCATIONAL EXEMPTIONS | 


DZAELEMENTARY AND OVER 14 YEARS 


STANDARDS FOR EXEMPTING CHILDREN 


Bureau of Education, Department 


been made, namely, California, 
ana, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Utah, and Virginia. 
that not all the states 


quent in this respect. 


Georgia, Indi- 
South Dakota, Ten- 

It may be added 
named are equally delin- 
For example, Massachu- 
setts permits five days’ absence in six months. 
The District of Columbia permits three days’ 
absence in a half year. Probably these states 
have not been properly located in this study. 
Any state which allows children to be absent for 
more than one day before they have constituted 
an offense invites truancy and delinquency. It 
will be noted, by reference to the tables, that 
states which have had compulsory attendance 
laws for a long time are “ just the same 
as those which have enacted legislation only 
recently. In other words, long-time legislation 
does not seem to emphasize this point. 

No child should be exempt by attendance laws 
because certain education qualifications have 
been reached. Within the last fifteen or twenty 
the high school movement 


nessee, 


. ” 
sinners 


years has been so 
pronounced thruout the United States that prac- 
tically every boy and girl-has access to a high 
school. If they have completed the elementary 
grades before they have passed the compulsory 
attendance age they should be obliged to attend 
high school if one is accessible. Twenty-four 
states have realized already the wisdom of this 
provision, and consequently have made no ex- 
emptions on account of educational attainments. 
One state, Colorado, exempts from attendance 
children who have completed the elementary 
grades, and who are over 14 years of age. 
ty-two 


Twen- 
completion of the 
before children who come 
within the age limits of the attendance laws are 
exempt, namely, Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, District of Columbia, Lowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
These states set up a standard that any child 
may be exempt when the elementary grades 
have been completed. While they maintain a 
system of high schools at public expense, they 
do not believe that children should be compelled 
to attend them. Two states require only the 
completion of the fourth grade, namely, Georgia 
and Virginia. 

An ideal “devoutly to be wished” is that no 
state should issue labor permits to children who 
have not completed the elementary grades. Five 


a 


states require the 


elementary grades 
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states have already incorporated this provision 
in their child labor laws, namely, California, 
Idaho, Kansas, New York, and Washington. 
Three states require the completion of the sixth 
grade before labor permits are issued, namely, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Vermont. Seven states 
require an equivalent of the fifth grade, namely, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
New Jersey. and Wisconsin. Four states require 
an equivalent of the fourth grade, namely, Ar- 
kansas, Massachusetts, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia. Fourteen states require that children be 
able to read and write, before labor permits are 


issued to them, namely, Arizona, Colorado, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 


Hampshire, North Dakota, and Tennessee. Six 
teen states have no requirement, namely, Ala- 
bama, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. In general, it 
may be stated that only fifteen states make any 
educational requirement, before labor permits 
are issued. Thirty-four states make no require- 
ment, or require only that children be able to 
read and write, or complete the equivalent of 
the fourth grade. It can be clearly seen that 
these 34 states have a provision in their laws 
which is practically valueless. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that many children who have reached 
the age when labor permits are issued will not 
have completed the meager educational require- 
ments provided for in the laws of these 34 states. 

It may be questioned as to whether the fol- 
lowing criterion should be included. It is in- 
serted, however, because nine states have already 
incorporated it in their child labor laws. Be- 
fore a labor permit is issued the child should 
produce a certificate to the effect that he has 
attended school regularly for the preceding year, 
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or during the current school term. Arizona, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin have all enacted laws setting up this 
standard. Two states, Alabama and Maryland, 
require attendance during the current school 
term. The other 38 states have made no provi 
sion of this kind. In other words, these 38 
states will permit a child to attend school 
irregularly during the year preceding the on 
in which a labor permit is sought. The absence 
of such a law may nullify to a considerable ex 
tent the effect of the compulsory attendance 
law for the preceding year. Many children will 
not attend regularly if they contemplate leaving 
school the next year to work. 

As every boy and girl is entitled to an educa 
tion no state should excuse a child from school 
attendance on account of extreme poverty or 
because the child must support himself or de- 
pendents*. Provision should be made by which 
every child can receive his “educational inherit 
ance” and can grow and develop normally in the 
school “atmosphere.” Thirty-one states do not 
recognize extreme poverty or support of self or 
dependents as an excuse from school attendance. 
Two states excuse a child to support a widowed 
mother, namely, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Three states excuse a child because of extreme 
poverty, namely, California, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Missouri, and thirteen states recog- 
nize as a legitimate excuse the fact that a child 
must support himself, parents or other depend- 
ents, namely, Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Ver- 
mont. 

It is doubtful whether a compulsory attend 


*Legislatures should devote more of their time to 
providing relief for such unfortunate children instead 
of legalizing exemptions from school attendance. 


ance law can be properly enforced unless some 
officer is directly charged with carrying into 
effect the provisions of it. Consequently every 
state should have officers appointed especially 
for the purpose of enforcing the school attend- 
ance laws. ‘Twenty-two states have already such 
an officer. Thirteen states give this authority 
to the truancy or attendance officer 
officer has been appointed. 


if such 
Otherwise the au- 
thority is given to some other person, such as 
the superintendent of schools, the board of edu- 
cation, peace officer, etc. For the purpose of 
characterizing these situations, it may be said 
that these states provide for alternate jurisdic- 
tion. The states having this requirement are 
Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
Fourteen states give the authority of enforcing 
the compulsory attendance laws to some ez- 
officio officer, that is, to the superintendent of 
schools, to the board of education, or to a peace 
officer. In such cases enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law becomes a side-issue, and 
it is very doubtful if the law is rigidly enforced. 
The fourteen states having this provision are 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wash 
ington, and Wisconsin. It must be remembered, 
however, that practically all of the states just 
named have truant or attendance officers in mu 
nicipal centers, but in general the jurisdiction is 
either alternate or ex-officio. Consequently, 
these 27 states cannot be rated as ideal on this 


score. (Concluded in February 


The board of education at Des Moines, N. Mex 
has given each teacher a bonus of $50 and has 


agreed to pay all expenses connected with attend 
ance at the state teachers’ meeting 
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TEACHER CRISES 


F. E. Downes, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 


There always have been, and always will be, 
educational problems to solve—some great and 
some small, some distasteful and some pleasur- 
able. We cannot elude the difficult ones if we 
would and we would not pass by the congenial 
ones if we could. My purpose in this paper is 
to call attention to various important phases 
of the “teacher” problem. I have chosen as 
my title, “Teacher Crises”, for the reason that, 
with respect to such aspects of the teacher ques- 
tion as I shall attempt to discuss, the situation 
is undoubtedly educationally dangerous and 
critical. There never has been a time in the 
history of American education so fraught with 
perilous educational possibilities as the present, 
and the danger signals all point to the teacher 
as the center of interest and the vital factor in 
the outcome. Our settlement of teacher prob- 
lems now, and in the near future, will have 
much to do with the quality of the man product 
of the nation in the next generation. 

Five points of danger must be manifest to 
those who have been close observers, which in 
the interests of orderly arrangement might be 
stated as follows: 

1. The crisis due to insufficient preparation. 
2. The crisis due to inexperience. 

3. The crisis due to diminishing supply. 

4. The crisis due to lowering ethical stand 
ards. 

5. The crisis due to inadequate remunera- 
tion. 

Insufficient Preparation. 

Exact statistics are unavailable, but one is 
probably safe in the general assertion that at 
the present time there is a larger percentage of 


teachers in the public schools of the country 
who by common consent might be regarded as 


unprepared for their work than there has been 
during any year for the past twenty-five years 
From the office of the Secretary of the National 
Education Association comes a report estimat- 
ing that ten per cent of the teachers accepted 
in order to fill recent vacancies are below 
standard. The cause for this condition we shall 
refer to later. The fact that the condition ex 
ists is obvious to those who have kept in touch 
with the educational news. 

The close of the war has not improved mat 
ters perceptibly. While rural schools have been 
the worst sufferers, the condition is general. In 
our own state, superintendents have admitted 
closing their eyes in many instances to the aca- 
demic and professional preparation of candi- 
dates and to examination results. They have 
been obliged to accept teachers frequently with 
no normal or other special teacher training and 
even with little or no high school education. 
One superintendent facetiously remarked that 
his examinations recently had been oral and 
that he asked but three questions: “Can you 
count?”; “Can you read your contract?”; and, 
“Can you sign your name?” “If they can do 
this”, said he, “they pass, and I send them to 
the Cross Roads School, or the school on the 
Big Hill, or the school at Jones’s Bend.” He 
meant to convey the serious information that he 
found it impossible to find teachers—enough of 
them to supply his needs—with even the mini- 
mum requisite of preparation, and so had to 
complete his corps with what he could get. 

High school teachers, generally speaking, 
upon graduation, have not been trained to be 
teachers. The college course, as a ruie, is not 
chosen with a view to teaching. Hundreds of 


Editor’s Note—The present paper constituted the 
principal address of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association during the convention held in Philadelphia, 


Christmas week. 


college graduates enter the profession each year 
without an hour’s credit in the subject of educa- 
tion. This is particularly true of graduates in 
technical courses and of technical schools. 
Either the subject of education is not offered 
at all, or, if offered, is neglected entirely by the 
student in making his electives. The motive of 
the average college professor in the classroom 
is the development of a trained mind, not the 
production of teachers. Method courses in the 
principal high school subjects, such as Latin, 
mathematics, history and English, are rarely to 
be found. The student generally comes out of 
college with considerable abstract and concrete 
information and knowledge, but without specific 
training as to the most effective ways and means 
of imparting it to others. 

Insufficiency of College Courses for Secondary 

Teachers. 

The state of Pennsylvania grants a provi- 
sional college certificate to graduates who have 
completed two hundred hours of work in peda- 
gogy or allied subjects—equivalent to an hour 
a day for about one college year. This is good, 
as far as it goes, and no criticism is intended 
of the present law or its application. But it 
remains a fact that one can study pedagogy for 
even two thousand hours and still know very 
little of the practice of teaching. Two hun- 
dred hours of pedagogy—including school man- 
agement, history of education, psychology, or 
even a mild exposure to general method, are 
good, but insufficient. What is needed is method 
in the concrete—method in Latin, method in 
geometry, method in English. The only oppor- 
tunity the prospective high school teacher has 
for acquiring special subject method, excepting 
possibly in a few of our larger colleges and uni- 
versities, is in the summer school; and, by the 
way, the summer school is at present the one 
bright hope. Aside from the acquirements 
which are purely academic in character, the 
high school teacher can often get more perti- 
nent preparation for teaching—preparation for 
the immediate work of the classroom—in one 
brief summer session than in the entire four- 
year college course. 


The college graduate, by virtue of his more 
advanced education, has a better foundation 
for preparation for teaching in the high school 
than the normal school graduate, but education 
alone cannot make a teacher. The inexperienced 
college graduate, as a rule, is not as good a 
teacher as the inexperienced normal graduate; 
which is but another way of saying that high 
school teachers just out of college are, as a 
rule, not as efficient as teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades just out of normal school. While 
some of our best teaching is to be found in the 
high schools, it remains a fact, nevertheless, 
that some of our poorest teaching is also found 
there. In 
schools, admitting of necessity, as they do, un- 
prepared college graduates into their teaching 
corps, are merely laboratories of experimenta- 
tion. The students meanwhile are the innocent 
sufferers. 


But, after all, the grade of position, as such, 
has very little to do with the case. It is prepar- 
ation for the actual work of teaching that 
counts. If the elementary teacher has not been 
trained to teach, the chances are that she can- 
not, without experience, teach effectively. If 
the high school teacher, even tho a college grad- 
uate, lacks specific preparation for teaching, the 
probability is that his work will also be poor. 
And we might go further and say that if the 
young college or university tutor, or assistant, 
or whatever he may be, has made no scientific 


+1 


fact, many of our smaller high. 


study of school management and the teaching 
process, he, too, is in the same category. 
Preparation of Shop Teachers. 

In discussing the subject of insufficient prep- 
aration one cannot refrain from referring at 
least briefly to the pitiful inadequacy of facili- 
ties for preparing teachers for various forms ot 
manual work for boys. Of course we have 
schools of technology and well equipped tech- 
nical departments in many of our higher educa- 
tional institutions, but their purpose is to make 
engineers—not teachers. It is at times almost 
impossible to find’ men with either adequate 
academic preparation or any pedagogic prepar- 
ation to teach such subjects as, wood working. 
pattern making, molding, sheet metal, forging, 
practical electricity, printing, ete. Plenty of 
practical men can be obtained, if we pay them 
enough, but they must be trained after they are 
in service. Most of .them never heard of a 
course of study before their employment as 
teachers, do not appreciate the importance of 
one, and often are pitifully. deficient in aca- 
demic preparation. But we are obliged to man 
our school shops and so-we take them in. The 
heart of the difficulty is the inadequate supply 
of training schools for teachers of industrial 
subjects. Our normal schools are not equipped 
for the purpose of training in such subjects, our 
technical schools have other ends in view than 
making teachers, and the few schools that do 
aim to do the work cannot supply a tenth of 
the demand and may be a thousand miles away. 
It is unfortunate, to say the least, that teacher 
training in manual subjects for boys has not 
more nearly kept pace with the wonderful de- 
velopment of this work in the schools of the 
country during the past twenty years. It is 
really far in arrears. 

Loss of Experienced Teachers. 

Experience sometimes makes the best teacher, 
but not always. It generally will make one at 
least a better teacher than he would have been 
without it, and the longer the experience, within 
reasonable limits, the better the teaching. This 
is the theory upon which most salary schedules 
are based, the only checks being applied in the 
exceptional cases where the rule does not work. 
Now if this commonly accepted reasoning rela- 
tive to experience is sound, then the average 
length of experience represented in a school sys- 
tem or a state, will measure fairly accurately the 
relative efficiency from year to year in teaching. 
And here is where the crisis exists. Teachers 
of experience have been leaving the profession 
by the thousand and their places have been 
taken by other thousands of ‘the inexperienced. 
I do not refer to the normal losses from year 
to year, which always have existed and which 
are fairly constant, but to the abnormal losses 
which have taken place during the past few 
years and are still to be reckoned with. We 
cannot subtract twenty or more experienced and 
efficient teachers from a school system, or even 
one for that matter, and then add a like number 
of inexperienced, and come out even in the op- 
eration; and, if many of the inexperienced are 
also unprepared, the result is even worse. Yet 
this is a process which has been going on, and 
is now going on, all over the country. The war, 
of course, precipitated the situation, directly or 
indirectly, but the war is now over and the con- 
dition has not perceptibly changed. This fact 
makes the situation even more serious. Unless 
we can succeed better in holding our teachers 
in service during the next few years, thereby 
raising the average of experience and efficiency, 
we shall have to face unfortunate consequences 
in the schools. 
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The Supply of New Teachers. 

One would think that with these lowering 
standards of the past few years as to prepara- 
tion and experience the supply of teachers 
would be increased; but such is not the case. At 
the opening of schools last September the na- 
tion faced the greatest shortage of teachers in 
its history. In Pennsylvania hundreds of 
schools remained closed for several weeks, ow- 
ing to the inability of superintendents to induce 
even mediocre teachers to take charge of them, 
and the problem of filling vacancies arising after 
the schools opened has been even more trouble- 
some. In another great state the returns from 
a questionnaire disclosed the following facts: 
Cities and towns—male teachers lost during the 
past year, 34 per cent; female teachers, 20 per 
cent; rural—male teachers lost, 33 per cent; fe- 
male teachers, 30 per cent. In reply to a ques- 
tion as to whether they were losing the r better 
or poorer teachers, the superintendents replied 
that 78 per cent of their losses were from the 
better teachers. They also reported only 20 per 
cent as many male applicants and 33 per cent 
as many female applicants this year as last 
year. And so we might continue. Every state 
in the Union is suffering. The teachers’ agencies 
have been of particularly valuable service in 
distributing the available supply, but even they 
have been swamped with demands far beyond 
their ability to meet. The office of the National 
Education Association estimated the nation’s 
shortage as 39,000, in the early fall. Greatly 
reduced numbers in normal and teacher train- 
ing classes—twenty per cent in the last three 
years—combined with a general exodus from 
the profession, have induced a situation so criti- 
eal that, unless some adequate counter-acting 
influence is found and immediately applied, not 
only will standards continue downward, but 
many schools will be obliged to close altogether. 
The fact is the supply of elementary teachers; 
is practically exhausted. The stream is becom 
ing dry, and the sooner we realize it and find 
some springs to feed it, the better. 

The cities and larger boroughs probably do 
not suffer quite so much in this emergency as 
the rural districts, partly for the reason that 
to the average teacher the city school possesses 
a more congenial environment than the rural 
school, and also because the city, as a rule, of- 
fers higher immediate salary inducements and 
better salary schedules than the country. The 
highest ambition of most normal graduates 
seems to be to secure employment in the city. 
And yet the city superintendent has his trou- 
bles too. In Harrisburg, for example, the sup- 
erintendent had the task of selecting during the 
summer of 1919, 58 new teachers, not including 
substitute teachers or those already in service 
who were transferred to other positions within 
the system. That is, these 58 teachers were 
new in the Harrisburg teaching corps. In the 
first place, this number represents fifteen per 
cent of the entire body of teachers, for us an 
unusually high percentage of new teachers. 
Again, in spite of a full summer’s efforts, four 
of the number—Junior High Schoo! teachers— 
were still unfound when the schools opened in 
September and the quota was not complete until 
several weeks later. The rules of the Board re- 
quire at least two years’ successful experience 
of all high school teachers and junior high 
school teachers before employment, and yet, of 
25 such new teachers employed, sixteen were 
without any experience whatever and still oth- 
ers had only one year to their credit. Of 33 
new elementary teachers, twenty were without 
previous experience. As for the list of substi- 
tutes, if a few married women, former teachers. 
had not come to our rescue, we probably would 
still be without an adequate supply. 
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Ethical Standards. 

One of the most regrettable facts in connec- 
tion with the teacher situation is the existence 
of an increasing tendency toward conduct on 
the part of teachers which is unethical—such as 
leaving the profession in time of need in the 
schools, to fill some position purely temporary 
in character which for the time being offers 
somewhat larger financial returns; taking ad- 
vantage of the strained teacher situation by de- 
laying the s‘gning of contracts to 
highest bidder; breaking contracts: 
without due 


await the 
resigning 
unethical 
ways and for unethical purpose: It is not to 
be assumed that all teachers are gu'Ity of these 


notice; organizing in 


practices, or even a large proportion of them. 
In fact, the percentage ‘s comparatively small. 
The serious side of the matter is that the tend- 
ency seems to be increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. Possibly the absence of ethical codes 
in the profession is responsible in a measure for 
this condition. If so, we shou'd have such a 
code right now in Pennsylvania. 

I should not like to leave the impression that 
the only culpable persons belong to that class in 
the profession known as teachers. I should say 
that when, as sometimes happe.is, a principal or 
superintendent of one district employs a teacher 
under contract with another district, without 
the courtesy of a notice of his intentions to the 
latter or an inquiry as to the propriety of his 
intentions, he too is guilty of unethical conduct 
When a school board makes use of its authority 
or of legal technicalities to its advantage, irre 
spective of its moral obligations to teachers, or 
when it discharges successful teachers to make 
room for “home talent” or the relat'ves of its 
friends, that board’s conduct is reprehensible. 

I cannot leave this subject content with the 
mere reference which | 
the unethical 


made to 

This 
subject is too important to be passed by with- 
out some discussion. 


have already 
organization of teachers. 
I have in mind certain 
so-called teachers’ unions and similar organiza- 
tions. The right of teachers to organ‘ze, either 
for their professional advancement or for their 
material betterment Organ- 
ization in itself is not necessarily unethical. A 
group of teachers, I should say, when unjustly 
treated by some overbearing and unscrupulous 


is unquestioned. 


school board or superintendent, have just as 
much right to organize and act as 
self-protection, as any other class of individ- 
uals. In union there is strength. But they 
should confine themselves to ob>°ying their own 
mandates and not the mandates of outside au- 
thority. Dean Russell, of College, 
stated the case well recently in saying, “The 
organization (referring to teachers) should co- 
operate with every other group of citizens for 
the promotion of the public good, but should 
avoid entangling alliances with any one.” In 
the same address, after paying high tribute to 
the American Federation of Labor, he said that 
it would be a mistake both for that organiza- 
tion and for the teachers of the country to ally 
themselves together. 


a body f¢ r 


Teachers 


Teachers can legitimately go a considerable 
distance in an endeavor to attain desired ends, 
but there is a limit beyond which they should 
not go. As an organization they have as much 
right, if underpaid, to work for increased re- 
muneration as the physicians of a community 
have to agree as a body to increase their fees. 
On the other hand, they are public servants, 
and they have no more right to strike to at- 
tain their ends, thus stopping for the time be- 
ing the educational machinery of a community, 
than the physicians would have as a body to 
refuse to administer to the sick of the com- 
munity. 


More Remuneration Needed. 

We come now to the crisis due to inadequate 
remuneration. After all, adequate remunera- 
tion is the key to the whole problem, for, when 
once this is provided, the problems of insuf- 
ficient preparation, of increasing percentage of 
inexperience, of diminishing supply, and even 
of questionable ethics, will in 
solve themselves. 


large measure 
These lesser problems exist 
because the teaching profession as a whole js 
underpaid. It is not only paid less than the 
trades, but, in contrast with them, its remuner- 
ation has not increased 
creased costs of living. 


in proportion to in- 
Teachers’ salaries have 
been gradually increased during the past few 
years until salary incomes 
fairly pleasant to the ear. But 
cannot count in these times. 
clothe or travel. 


g2Toss sound 
“sound” 


It cannot feed o1 


now 
mere 


It cannot provide for profes- 
improvement. In fact, the important 
question is not the amount of one’s salary, but 
its worth. It is the purchasing power of the 
dollar that counts, and if the teacher’s salary has 


sional 


risen 25 per cent during the past few years, 
while the purchasing power of the dollar has 
decreased 68 per cent, the teacher is really far 
less prosperous now than at the beginning. And 
this, generally speaking, is the actual situation. 
Wages in the trades have increased to meet the 
high Wages of a’l 


labor have increased in like proportion. 


classes of 
The 


wages of teachers, on the other hand, even tho 


eost of living. 


substantially inereased in amount, have not in- 
creased to meet the present economic emergency. 

And indueing others. 
Inadequate remuneration in the serv.ce of teach- 


so We have one crisis 


ing makes the profess'on unattractive, and this 
fact decreases the enrollment in our training 
schools, forces many into other service, drains 
the supply, and leads indirectly, in some cases 
at least, 

Our greatest problem, therefore, it seems to 


to questionable practices. 


me, is the problem of working out in the pro- 
fession a wage, or salary if you please, that will 
meet the increased costs of living, that will 
assure a higher measure of comfort and content 
ment, and that will give a feeling of freedom 
and independence. 

This great Association, thruout the years of 
its honorable history, has consistently stood for 
better salaries for teachers. It has been a party 
to fathering and fostering every new minimum 
salary law that has ever been enacted. It is 
still vitally interested in this question of ade- 
quacy of remuneration 
ereased wage, but in a living wage— a wage 
that meets changing economic conditions. I 
am sure it will continue its efforts in this direc- 
tion until every teacher of the state shall re- 
ceive her material dues as a member of one of 
the world’s noblest professions. 


not simply in an in 


A college professors’ union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, has been effected 
in New York City with the granting of charters 
to sixteen collegiate institutions. The new union 
is to be known as Associated Teachers’ Union, 
Local No. 71, of the American Federation of 
Teachers. The objects for which the union stands 
are the development of the spirit of democracy 
in educational institutions, increased efficiency of 
educational institutions thru improved condi- 
tions, the development of closer relations thru 
mutual assistance and cooperation, and closer co- 
operation with labor in raising the standards for 
democratizing the industrial, social and political 
life of the community. 

The new schedule which took effect’ in 
December, applies for a period of seven months. 
It provides a minimum of $95 and a maximum 
of $105 per month in the grades. In the high 
school it allows a minimum of $115 a month and 
a maximum of $150 for female teachers. Men 
teachers, under the new arrangement receive not 
less than $150 per month. 

Dowagiac, Mich. The school board has given 
increases of $15 to each teacher receiving $1,000 
or less on a yearly salary. 
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The New Lakewood, Ohio, High School 


Lakewood High School is situated in a city 
of 50,000, unique in that no post office, express 
vttice, or railroad stat.on exists within its lim- 
its. It is strictly a residence community, trib 


utary to Cleveland, enthusiastic over its superi- 
ority in its beautiful streets, substantial homes, 
numerous churches, and educational advantages 
offered to its youth. 

More than $1,000,000 has been put into this 
Nothing has been 
omitted to make it unsurpassed. 


new igh school plant. 


There are some 


eighteen acres in the grounds which will be 
given over to athletics, gardens, and landscape 
features. ‘The three buildings, which are on 


the group plan have 2} acres of floor space and 
a total of 157 rooms, 75 of which are used for 
class instruction. The lighting and equipment 
of the rooms are as nearly right as modern sci- 
ence can-make them. ‘The telephones are so 
wired that the director can talk with all rooms 
at once, thus saving much time in transmitting 
general instructions. 

In addition to the usual study halls, library, 
auditorium of the modern 
high school, there are seven science laboratories, 


classrooms, and 


four science lecture rooms, four commercial 
rooms, three sewing rooms, three art rooms, 
four kitchens, a model four-room suite, nine 
shops, three drafting rcoms, two gymnasiums, 
and four shower rooms. All work is reinforced 
concrete construction with wood surface floors 
in classrooms. The heating system is direct- 
indirect, with sufficient direct radiation to warm 
the buildings when the fans are not running. 
The ventilating system supplies 40 cubic feet of 
air per minute per pupil, the air being warmed 
to 120°. 

The main building of the group is given to 
academic, commercial, and scientific instruction. 
Feeling that shops should not be housed in an 
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expensive administration building, a fireproof 
mill construction building was erected for boys’ 
technical work. The girls’ work is also in a 
building devoted exclusively to their interests. 
This building naturally demands more beauty of 
finish and arrangement than the one for the 
A greenhouse and a power plant complete 
the group. 

The technical rooms are all man size, not toys. 
For example, the carpenter shop is so generous 
in size and plan that three portable cottages or 
garages may be under construction at once, and 
when finished may be delivered in sections thru 
the side of the building. One may drive a truck 
or an automobile into either the electrical lab- 
oratory or the machine shop in case repairs are 
needed. 

The school, which is on the six-six plan, at 
present has 2,044 pupils, 40 men teachers, and 
41 women teachers. For administrative pur- 
poses the school is organized on the permanent 
home room advisor plan; each boy has the same 
man advisor and each girl the same woman ad- 
visor the entire time they are in school. The 
personnel of a home room changes only by 
withdrawal of a pupil and the filling up of the 
vacant places by new accessions to the school. 
The advisor visits each home, works with the 
parent in endeavoring to guide the pupil, takes 
entire charge of scholarship, program, attend- 
ance, and conduct of the pupil. Each room has 
its own athletics, social activities, and scholastic 
ambitions. A pennant is awarded each month 
to the home room having the highest scholar- 
ship. Last winter 78 basket ball teams competed 
for honors. This winter nearly 100 teams will 
be formed. From 3:30 to 6:00 daily school ac- 
tivities are in full swing. It is an aim of the 
school to have the institution a community cen- 
ter for young people. The hopes of the teachers 


boys. 


are that sufficient work and recreation may be 
offered between the hours of 8:00 and 6:00 to 
make the student satisfied to remain at home 
at night. 

Inasmuch as the physical nature of the 
seventh and eighth grade child is such that close 
application to books is irksome, a large amount 
of time is devoted to informational and active 
work. Three hours a day are given to book 
studies, two to shop and drawing, one to physical 
education, and one to music and local civics. 
These courses are fixed and uniform for all 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. Differentia- 
tion begins in the ninth grade. Here are four 
courses: classical, scientific, technical, and com- 
mercial. Each requires four years for comple- 
tion. 

The organization for educational purposes is 
departmental; the same teachers give instruc- 
tion in all six grades. A vertical assignment 
of classes is made so. that a teacher is convers- 
ant with each grade in his department. 

A community such as Lakewood requires 
much in music, drama, and debate. Over 1,000 
students are studying music. Oredit is given 
for this subject whether studied in or out of 
school. In school two men give their entire 
time to this work. There are now var ous 
choruses and glee clubs, a band of thirty pieces 
and an orchestra of forty pieces. Sixty students 
are striving for debating teams. Every pupil 
spends one semester on the study and produc- 
tion of the drama and one semester on the de- 
bate and argumentation. The pupils write, edit, 
set type, and issue a school magazine once a 
month. Physical education is required of each 
pupil. For the boys the requirement is three 
years of gymnasium and three of military traix- 
ing. For the girls four years of gymnasium 
is required and two more years are elective. 
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The girls’ athletic work is unusually active. At 
present 860 girls are enrolled in gymnasium and 
hundreds of others are on the athletic teams. 
The work is so graded that each girl gets train- 
ing that is beneficial. Marked attention is given 
to the correction of physical defects. The shower 
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rooms, corrective rooms, and other gymnasium 
appointments are ideal. The shower arrange- 
ments are such that 76 private dressing rooms 
and 76 private showers are available. 

The school restaurant is interesting in that 
it is purely a laboratory for the domestic science 


GIRLS’ BLDG., GYMNASIUM AND LOCKER, LAKEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 


department. An elaborate menu is served every 
day. Each girl spends 10 to 20 hours a week 
in the cafe kitchens. Approximately 1,700 pu- 
pils eat in this cafe, 700 buying their lunch, 
1,000 bringing food from home. Food is of the 
best quality that can be purchased and is served 
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TOP: MAIN AND GIRLS’ BUILDINGS AND CAFETERIA, LAKEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 
BOTTOM: MACHINE SHOP AND BOYS’ BUILDING AND POWER PLANT. 


at nearly cost. Whatever profit that accrues is ture that takes into account a dozen important financial—and is a very satisfactory building 


used for improving equipment of the school. local elements—educational, physical and for the school which it serves. It 
Lunch is served continuously for three periods 


en aL LEP aan re eee NET pe 
between the hours of 11:00 and 1:15. During | 
that time educational. and recreational motion , 
pictures are thrown on the screen in the audi- 
torium. 
A student council of 60 girls and 58 boys and 
a system of military police aid the director and 
faculty in conserving the best interests of the 
school. The plan of the council is a demo- 
cratic one. Each home room elects two mem- 
bers to represent it in the council. These coun- 
cil members must be representative, must be of 
high type and must maintain a high type of 
scholarship, conduct, and attitude. The mili- 
tary police are appointed, have their own chief 
and have rather full powers to act in enforcing 
proper conduct. 
Cleveland visitors may reach Lakewood by 
faking a Detroit car marked Lakewood. 


THE FAIRMONT SCHOOL. 

Can a schoolhouse be three stories high and 
still be one-story in part and no more than 
two stories at any point’ A San Franciscan 
will readily answer yes to this query and will 
add that such is the case in some of the school- 
houses built against the steep hillsides of the 
city. 

The Fairmont school, which is the largest 
grade school building in the city, is a decided 
novelty in design, arrangement and construction 
when compared to the balanced types of build 
ings to which schoolmen and architects are ac 
customed. And still, it is a well studied struc- 
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PANORAMIC VIEW, FAIRMONT SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Designed by Municipal Bureau of Architecture 



































GROUND FLOOR AND PLAT PLAN, FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


stories in its complete heighth, but is essentially 
only one story high. 

The building contains 24 classrooms and an 
auditorium capable of seating 300 pers ns, do- 
mestic science, manual training, sewing and 
lecture rooms. It is built in the foria of 1 huge 
letter U and occupies three sides of an irtegu- 
lar shaped site on a steep hillside. To adntit 


as much sunlight as possible and to 1uodily the 
cold winds, the classrooms all face to the south. 
The auditorium is located along a main thoro- 
fare and is arranged to be accessible for com 
munity as well as school gatherings. 

The building is of “baloon” frame construc- 
tion with brick veneer on the exterior walls. 
This type of construction has been adopted as a 
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safeguard against earth tremors. The studs ex- 
tend in one piece from the top of the foundation 
to the roof, so that there can be no shrinkage 
and consequent cracking of the veneer. The 
auditorium which is the only large room is 
framed with structural steel and is sufficiently 
heavy to carry an additional floor with six 
classrooms, if this should be necessary. Fire 
barriers are provided in the attic. The roofs 
are covered in part w.th tile and in part with 
felt and gravel. 

The interior construction is of substantizal 
framework, with fireproof deadening quilt be 
tween all classroom partitions and floors. The 
stairways are fireproof. The classrooms are fin 
ished in plaster, with Oregon pine floors and 
redwood trim. Lockers, cabinets, etc., are faced 
with white cedar. The blackboards are green. 

The building is equipped with a private tele- 
phone system connecting the principal’s office 
with all the classrooms. Fire gongs of the vi- 


. brating type, large assembly gongs, and special 


janitors’ bells are provided. The lighting thru 
out is electric. 

The building is heated with a low pressure oil 
burning system and is equipped with blowers 
for ventilation. 

It cost $146,681 and was designed by and 
constructed under the supervision of the Mu 
nicipal Bureau of Architecture. 

The school-yard serves as a neighborhood 
playground and is unique in that it is laid out 
on three distinct levels. Handball courts and 
a baseball diamond have been laid out and the 
concrete retaining walls of the upper levels have 
been utilized for bleachers. The surface of the 
lowest level is paved with asphalt and the up 
per levels are covered with asphalt macadam. 
Adequate railings and fences are provided to 
prevent injury to children. 
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VIEW OF AUDITORIUM FROM CHENERY ST. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

The Colorado State Tax Commission has re- 
cently granted an additional levy of a half mil- 
lion dollars for teachers’ salary increases. Fol- 
lowing this action, the school board of Denver, 
Colo., on December 1, took action raising the 
salaries of all teachers. Under the schedule, ele- 
mentary teachers are given a minimum salary of 
$1,000, with increases of $100 up to a maximum 





of $1,800; high school teachers are given a min- 
imum of $1,200, with increases of $100 up to a 
maximum of $2,500; elementary principals are 
given a minimum of $1,800 and a maximum of 
$2,800; high school principals will receive a max- 
imum salary of $4,500. 

It is further provided that teachers in elemen- 
tary schools who are paid at the rate of $1,000 
and who have served more than one year, shall be 
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increased to $1,050 per year. Such teachers will 
receive increases of $50 on September 1, 1920, 
and the rate of increase shall be from $1,060 to 
$1,100; from $1,100 to $1,140; from $1,120 to 
$1,200; from $1,180 to $1,300; from $1,200 to 
$1,300; from $1,240 to $1,400; from $1,280 to 
$1,400; from $1,300 to $1,500; from $1,320 to 
$1,520; from $1,360 to $1,560; $1,380 to $1,580, 
and from $1,420 to $1,620. 

High school teachers who are paid at the rate 
of $1,200 and who have served more than one 
year, will be raised to $1,250 per year. Such 
teachers will receive increases of $50 September 
1, 1920, and the rates of increase shall be from 
$1,300 to $1,330; from $1,320 to $1,350; from 
$1,360 to $1,400; from $1,400 to $1,460; from 
$1,420 to $1,480; from $1,520 to $1,600; from 
$1,560 to $1,650; from $1,600 to $1,700; from 
$1,610 to $1,725; from $1,660 to $1,800; from 
$1,710 to $1,850; from $1,760 to $1,900; from 
$1,800 to $1,900; from $1,810 to $1,950; from 
$1,860 to $2,000; from $1,910 to $2,050; from 
$1,960 to $2,100; from $2,010 to $2,200; from 
$2,060 to $2,250; from $2,119 to $2,300; from 
$2,210 to $2,400; and from $2,300 to $2,500. 

Elementary principals, high school principals, 
assistant superintendents, chief engineer, secre- 
tary of board, assistant to the treasurer, clerks, 
bookkeepers, storekeeper, coal clerk and secre- 
tary in charge of supply teachers will receive 
increases of $200 per year. 

Increases of approximately five per cent for 
janitors living in school buildings and ten per 
cent for those living outside have been granted 
amounting to an aggregate of $7,325. 

The school board of Lyons, Neb., has adopted 
a saldry schedule for a regular twelve-month 
term and taking into account, substantially the 
recommendations of the N. E. A. Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries. The schedule provides for a 
minimum salary of $1,000 and a maximum of 
$1,600 per annum for grade and kindergarten 
teachers, a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of 
$2,200 for junior-high school and special teachers, 
a minimum of $1,600 and a maximum of $2,600 
for the principal, and a minimum of $2,400 and 
a maximum of $3,400 for the superintendent of 
schools. 

Waukegan, Ill. The teachers were given in- 
creases of $20 a month, beginning with Septem- 
ber. Bonuses of $50 are offered to those who 
complete the school year. 

Little Rock, Ark. The shortage of teachers has 
made it necessary to accept a few teachers below 
the standard in preparation and experience for 
the positions they fill. The situation is not 
likely to improve, since a number of teachers 
have resigned to marry, and their places must be 
filled with teachers who are available. A call has 
been issued for married women teachers to come 
to the aid of the schools in the emergency. 


The State Board of Education of California 
has asked for the age and length of service of 
each teacher. The data is desired by the state 
board of equalization in. order that it may esti- 
mate its liabilities in connection with the teach- 
ers’ retirement fund. 
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Minneapolis Two-Story Composite School 


The standardization which prevails in indus- 
try and which has resulted in the creation of 
the best and highest type of design and con- 
struction of buildings and equipment for each 
class of industry, resulting in the maximum of 
efficiency in operation and production, has met 
with the approval and admiration of the world. 

In all modern industry the tendency has been 
to individualize the component parts, or units, 
and having perfected these units, to gather them 
together into an assembly constituting a model 
standardized whole. 


Yet, in school design, which has to do with 
the greatest industry of all—the education of 
‘the child—standardization has been taboo. In 
school design, the first and fundamental consid- 
eration should be the education of the child. 
Everything connected with the building of a 
schoolhouse should be subordinate to this pur- 
pose, just as the educational work which is 
carried on in the schoolhouse has been centered 
around the child. “The education of children in 
the public schools is quite generally standard- 
ized”, says a recent writer in the American 
Architect, “and a pupil in a certain grade of 
the elementary schools on the Atlantic Coast 
will find practically the same educative methods 
in the same grade in Pacific Coast schools. This 
is due largely to the work of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which is one of the few na- 
tional associations that is constructive enough 
in its work to approve and adopt standards. As 
the teaching of pupils in a certain grade is prac- 
tically uniform thruout this country, it follows 
that certain physical surroundings and acces- 
sories should be uniform.” 


Thus the interior, or functioning, parts of 
a schoolhouse is clearly already standardized. 
The educational work and courses of study are 
made for the best and highest interests of the 
pupils and the space assigned to every educa- 
tional activity in a school building is intended 
to be so arranged as to carry out, in the most 
practical way, the activities of all departments, 
both as to mental and physical education. Nev- 
ertheless, there has been no definite effort made 
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to standardize school design and the type of 
building has changed with each new school 
erected. 

“Architecture is essentially a profession of 
service to others,” according to a recent editorial 
definition of the American Architect, “and not 
a field for the selfish exploitation of individual 
vagaries.” Thus the standardizing of design 
and the arrangement of the interior of the 
school building, to meet the already standard- 
ized educational work to be done in the build- 
ing, still leaves the exterior for the architect 
to disport his ability in designing, ornamenta- 
tion and individuality. 

As a result of considerable careful study by 
the superintendent, in co-operation with the 
members of the board of education, supervisors 
and principals of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, it was ascertained which buildings pos- 
sessed the most satisfactory physical surround- 
ings and essentials for the education of children. 
It was found that school “A” had ideal class- 
rooms, but lacked the satisfactory administra- 
tion suite of school “B”. That school “OC” had 
ideal gymnasium facilities, but lacked the up- 
to-date manual training and cooking depart- 
ments of schoo] “D”. Thus, each school seemed 
to have some special features which were lack- 
ing in all other schools. To bring together all 
the best parts of all the schools into one com- 
posite building was, therefore, a guiding motive. 

Then the question of size of building and pro- 
vision for future growth presented itself. The 
usual practice is to buy or rent a school site 
and erect a “portable” thereon, which is merely 
a temporary building designed to meet a tem- 
porary need. As a rule, portables are heated 
with stoves, the ventilation is poor, the floors 
are usually cold, toilet facilities are provided in 
detached buildings requiring the children to 
leave the school and go outdoors, all of which 
is highly objectionable in winter. 

The next move under the above plan of pro- 
cedure is to add two or three, or more, portables 
until a group of six or eight portables has ac- 
cumulated. This is generally taken as indica- 
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tive of what the requirements of the school dis- 
trict are, and then a permanent school build- 
ing is erected to meet these requirements. This 
permanent building has usually been of an in- 
flexible type, rendering future additions difficult 
and expensive. 


Then legal and state requirements as to size, 
capacity, floor area per pupil, lighting, height 
of ceiling, drinking fountains, ratio of window 
space to floor space, width of corridors, fireproof 
construction, ventilation, etc., have to be con- 
sidered. Some of these requirements are not 
always applied to a small building, which has 
again made the utilization of small units, or 
portables, conflict with future enlargement, or 
expansion. One of the objectives in designing j 
the Minneapolis Composite School was to first 
produce a single educational unit which would 
be complete in itself, and so designed that to 
this unit might then be added, at any future 
time, any additional number of units, each of 
which would become an integral part of a schoo] 
building capable of being expanded and en- 
larged as far as desired, without at any time 
losing its modernity or discarding any part of 
the original investment. 

Another very important consideration was the 


height of the building. Some years ago class- 


rooms were allowed in basements. This prac- 
tice is now prevented by law. Basements can 
be used only for boiler rooms, mechanical equip- 
ment, and certain departmental activities; such 
as manual training rooms, cooking rooms, gym- 


nasiums, etc, which rooms are used by the chil- 
dren at irregular intervals and for short periods 
of time. Therefore, schoolhouses have gener- 
ally been built of the “two-story-and-basement” 
type, altho in fFecent years the “one-story” build- 
ing, without cs has come into use. The 
objection to the one-story type of building is 
that it requires a large area of ground, which 
is not always |obtainable either from the stand- 
point of expense, or of congestion of an estab- 
lished residential district. 

So the new Minneapolis composite type of 
school building is a “two-story, all-above-ground, 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF MINNEAPOLIS COMPOSITE SCHOOL 


unit-constructed” building. There is no base- 
ment except for boiler room. All schoolrooms 
are above gfound and all objections to a “two- 
story-and-basement” building are obviated, while 
all advantages of a “one-story” 
secured. 

For many years, strenuous objection has 
been made to placing boiler rooms and heating 
plants underneath classrooms, or under any part 
of the school building in which children congre- 
gate. In the new Minneapolis composite type 
of building, the boiler room and heating plant 
are isolated from the main part of the school 
and will be housed in a portion of the building 
entirely separate from any of the school activi- 
ties. 


building are 


It has become quite generally recognized that 
classrooms housing the small children in the 
kindergarten and first four grades should be 
provided with individual toilets. The thought is 
that when young children in these grades are 
taught the proper use and care of toilet facili- 
ties, they can be safely advanced to higher 
grades and the use of community toilets. There- 
fore, the Minneapolis composite school has been 
lesigned with individual boys’ and girls’ toilet 
rooms in each classroom in the part of the build- 
ing housing the small children, and two com- 
munity toilet rooms (one for boys and one for 
girls) are provided on each floor for the pupils 
in the upper grades. 

In regard to ventilation, the usual practice 
has been to provide a central ventilating sys- 
tem from which ventilating ducts carry the air 
to all rooms in the building. This system re- 
quires the use of much space for the air ducts 
in both corridors and walls. Large fans and 
engines have to be operated, regardless of the 
number of rooms to be ventilated. Changing 
conditions in any room in the building affect 
all other rooms in the building. The result is, 
entire failure to secure satisfactory and constant 
results. While in the new Minneapolis com- 
posite building a central system can be in- 
stalled if desired, it is also possible to provide 
individual ventilating units in each room in the 
building. The individual ventilating unit may 
be adjusted to meet any combination of condi- 
tions desired and each room in the building can 
have its own conditions of temperature, humid- 
ity, quantity and quality of air without affecting 
any other room. Each room can be run inde- 
pendently of any other room and any ventilating 
unit can be shut down when the room with 
which it is connected is not in use. 


The Minneapolis composite building will per- 
mit of the following procedure: 

When a site is purchased, a single room unit 
of the composite building can be erected, instead 


of a “portable.” This unit would be a class- 
room with pupils’ desks, teacher’s desk, reference 
table, chairs, blackboards, wardrobe, book closet, 
teacher’s cabinet, window shades, lighting facili- 
ties, and all miscellaneous equipment complete; 
in fact, a modern classroom such as should be 
found in the very best type of modern school 
buildings, regardless of size or cost. This single 
unit is supplied with a separate toilet for boys 
and girls, and an individual ventilating system 
and a steam heating plant. All conveniences are 
provided under the same roof and children do 
no have to leave the building at any time while 
school is in session. 

The second step would be to add another 
classroom unit, in duplicate of the first unit, 
and provide a corridor. 

The third step would be the addition of a 
third classroom unit with, possibly, a principal’s 
office and a bookroom. 

After this, as required would come other class- 
room units, kindergarten, manual training and 
cooking departments, gymnasium, shower baths, 
teachers’ rest room, medical inspection room, 
nurse’s room, library, etc., each with its standard 
equipment complete. 

The order in which these additions are made 
would be immaterial, as the flexibility of the 
Minneapolis composite school provides for any 
desired combination of rooms without destroying 
the homogeneous design to the building. This 
design permits the various units entering into 
a school building being cut into blocks and these 
blocks built up into any arrangement desired by 
the superintendent and school directors. The 
architect and engineer then supply walls and 
supporting floors around the units and provide 
suitable exterior design and embellishment 
which should be different for every building, in 
order that all schools may not be monotonous 
in their outside appearance. That is, exteriors 
should not be standardized. 

In the Minneapolis composite type of build- 
ing the only financial loss at any stage would 
be the small heating plant required for the first 
two or three units. This heating plant would 
be replaced by the permanent heating plant of 
the larger building. The small plant could, 
however, be utilized when another small school 
is built. There would, perhaps, also be the loss 
of labor and material in moving a few partitions 
as corridors are extended, but this would be a 
very inexpensive item. 

To determine what activities should be pro- 
vided for a model, modern grade school, a sur- 
vey of every school building in Minneapolis 
was made and every room and the educational 
work carried on therein was tabulated. A list 
was made of these rooms and activities, and a 
copy of the list sent to school boards in 35 


cities scattered thruout the United States, with 
a letter requesting that the lists be checked by 
them and any educational activities conducted 
in their cities, but not on the Minneapolis list, 
be added by them to the Minneapolis list. The 
composite list thus secured became the basis 
upon which the Minneapolis Composite School 
was. laid out. The composite school provides 
space for every regular educational activity em- 
braced in the composite list of rooms and activi- 
ties, and in such a mannefP@s to allow a building 
to be started with one room and then to add to 
this unit any other room or rooms that may be 
desired to give any combination of rooms and 
activities. 

A few of the salient good features of the 
Minneapolis composite type of school building 
may be better understood by reference to the 
floor plans. 

(1) These plans show a school designed for 
either individual boys’ and girls’ toilets in each 
classroom, or a community boys’ and girls’ toilet 
on each floor. Either arrangement may be 
adopted in full without disarranging the general 
plan of the building. In Minneapolis, the indi- 
vidual toilets for the first four grades have been 
adopted, and community toilets for all grades 
above the fourth grade. 

(2) Individual classroom ventilating units, 
or a central plenum system for ventilating may 
be used. Either system may be adopted with- 
out disarranging the general plan of the build- 
ing. If individual classroom units are used, 
the upper part of the cloakrooms is utilized to 
house the equipment. If a central plenum sys- 
tem is used, it is housed in a room directly over 
the boiler room. In this event the wall be- 
tween the fan room and the corridor is con- 
structed so that a large glass area makes it 
possible to see all the ventilation equipment 
from the corridor, thus making this part of the 
mechanical equipment an exhibition feature. 

(3) With the advent and extensive building 
of junior-high schools, and their wide distribu- 
tion thru the city, the size of manual training, 
cooking, and sewing rooms in grade school 
buildings is being reduced, so that the space of 
a regular classroom can be utilized in grade 
school buildings to provide for any of these ac- 
tivities at any time, and thus not disarrange the 
general plan of the building. 

(4) The corridor around four sides of the 
gymnasium not only gives excellent circulation 
in the building and a complete community cen- 
ter unit, but also provides a running track for 
the physical training department. 

(5) Over the corridor on the boiler side of 
the gymnasium a baleony can be built for spec- 
tators attending athletic and class exercises held 
in the gymnasium. 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


Several years ago, shortly after a convention 
of the Department of Superintendence, we re- 
ceived a letter which was subsequently reprinted 
in this column and which is well worth repeat- 
ing at this time. It read, in substance, as fol- 
lows: 

“My attendance at the convention was op- 
posed bitterly by a member of the board of edu- 
cation, who in all things educational is the most 
influential man in ————. By a heavenly coin- 
cidence he was obliged to visit during the week 
of the meeting and put up at the headquarters 
hotel. I was a little surprised at his appearance 
in the lobby on Tuesday evening. As it hap- 
pened, I was standing in a group with Prof. 
telling about a scheme for a junior high 
school that I felt would solve a pressing local 
problem. Mr. was soon in the midst of 
a discussion that has since given us not only the 
junior high school but some other very much 
needed additions to the curriculum. . . . He 
entered thoroly into the spirit and stayed until 
Friday, going to several day sessions, when his 
business permitted, and to all evening meetings. 

. +» In March he demanded that the board 
pay me my expenses because, as he said, ‘ 
schools have and will have ten times the value 
of this sum.’ He maintained that teach- 
ers are over convention-ized but is heated in his 
defense of the necessity of sending me each year 
to the department meeting.” 


We are positive that this superintendent’s ex- 
perience would be repeated in ninety-nine out 
of one hundred cases, if all school executives 
would bring one or more members of their 
boards to the Cleveland convention in Febru- 
ary next. Of all school conventions, we know 
of none which operates on a higher professional 
plane, which brings together a more able and 
earnest group, which has a more specific pur- 
pose, and proceeds to realize it, or which is more 
genuinely influential in upbuilding city and 
village school systems. 

We are in the midst of reconstruction and 
the program at Cleveland will fix for the year 
1920 at least the definite trend of administra- 
tive procedure. It will be far-reaching in its 
influence on the relations of superintendends 
and teachers to supervision and administration. 

As we have said repeatedly, the conventions 
of the Department of Superintendence have one 
especial characteristic. They benefit not so 
much the persons who attend as the school sys- 
tems which these persons represent. The reason 
is that the good things which are brought back 
are usually so practical and applicable to city 
schools that they are readily translated into facts 
and are incorporated into the school systems. 
School boards who send their superintendents 
are not really incurring an expense. They are 
making an investment for better administration. 
Doubting members of school boards may well 
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ask themselves whether they can afford not to 
send their superintendents. 


SCHOOL BUILDING IN 1920. 

School boards who are contemplating the ex- 
tension of their school plants have several com- 
pelling reasons for proceeding promptly during 
the present year. 

The first, and be it said the only funda- 
mentally valid, reason is the pressing need for 
additional classroom space which has made it- 
self evident in all towns and cities. A combina- 
tion of the slowing up of construction during 
1917 and 1918 with the remarkable increase in 
school attendance since September, 1919, has 
made the housing condition acute and rel'ef 
thru added quarters imperative. This relief can 
hardly be effective or timely, unless work is be- 
gun early in the year so that at least portions of 
the buildings are ready to be opened in Septem- 
ber next. 

In considering a policy for the year it is well 
to take into account the present favorable finan- 
cial and market conditions. The market for 
securities issued by. school districts has not been 
so strong in several years as it is at present. In 
numerous instances, schoo] bonds have sold at 
higher figures than liberty bonds and the tax- 
free feature has been of suffic‘ent interest to 
cause large investors to snap up even the largest 
issues in a short time. This situation is likely 
to continue for some time, at least until Con- 
gress reduces the income tax rates and the ex- 
cess profits tax rates. In this connection it may 
be added that we are living in an atmosphere of 
the most intense prosperity and it requires no 
great effort to convince a community of real 
needs even tho these demand large grants for 
bonds and direct taxes. When the downward 
trend of business and the natural reaction from 
the over expansion of the war years sets in, it 
will be doubly hard to undertake large projects 
for schools or other public purposes. 

As compared with other commodities it may 
be questioned whether building construction is 
at the high peak of cost. Competent authorities 
declare that it has not increased in proportion 
to other necessities and that it will continue to 
rise for some time to come. Nor is a reaction 
likely to set in during 1920 or for a year or more 
later. Whatever happens prices will recede very 
gradually and no appreciable gain will result 
from holding back on needed work. 

Every element points to the desirability of 
proceeding with schoolhouse construction in 
1920 with vigor and according to all reasonable 


needs. 


SCHOOLS AND MUNICIPAL CONTROL. 

A disturbing and somewhat contradictory de- 
cision has come within the month past from the 
New York State Court of Appeals in the case 
of the Board of Education of New York City 
against the municipality. The decision in ef- 
fect, makes the department of education a city 
department, subject in its financial actions to 
the city, but independent “educationally and 
pedagogically.” It bears out the contention of 
the municipal board of estimate and apportion- 
ment that it may dip into the finances of the 
schools and denies the view of Supt. Ettinger 
and Auditor Cook that the schools are entirely 
a state agency. 


Schoolmen have for many years maintained 
the principle that the schools are a branch of 
the state government and that the local boards 
of education are state agencies which should be 
independent in their educational policies as well 
as financial control of the schools. It has been 
urged that the tie-up with municipal govern- 
raents should be for convenience and efficiency 
in levying taxes, bonding and caring for funds. 


The provisions in the older city charters, which 
have been the cause of so much friction between 
school boards and city councils, have been con- 
sidered incorrect in theory and unsatisfactory in 
operation, and practically every recent codifica- 
tion of state school laws and revisions of city 
charters has eliminated them or at least made 
them ineffective. 

The New York decision is reactionary in ef- 
fect, even tho it is based upon an exact inter- 
pretation of the New York school law of 1917, 
which did not specifically repeal two chapters of 
the original charter of New York City and 
which thereby failed to effect a change which 
was desired by those who caused its enactment. 
It leaves a twilight zone of authority between 
the city and the school board and will further 
complicate the relations between the board of 
estimate and the school department. It cer- 
tainly points to the need of early legislation 
thru which the schools and the city will have 
their position very clearly determined and the 
schools given logical freedom in financial as well 
as educat-onal matters. If the city should be 
able to convince the legislature that its comp- 
troller’and its board of estimate deserve to have 
control over school funds, the effect will extend 
beyond the limits of the Empire State in re- 
tarding school board progress. 


EXPERT ADVICE NEEDED. 

Any cons:derable experience in seeing school 
boards and local architects wrestle with the 
problems of schoolhouse planning will convince 
one of the great need for expert advice, espe- 
cially in the planning of junior and senior high 
schools. 

Every new school involves at least three types 
of problems: First, the purely educational; sec- 
ond, the architectural and constructional, and 
finally the financial. To plan rooms for the sev- 
eral academic and social subjects, for the voca- 
tional and physical training departments, for 
the administrative, assembly and service require- 
ments is not so difficult in itself. It is compli- 
cated by the relations of departments and 
courses and is made baffling by the administra- 
tive problems arising from the necessity of get- 
ting the greatest service from every bit of space 
at the lowest outlay. 

The architect’s service is most important and 
effective in proportion to his ability to get the 
school authorities to state their educational 
needs in terms of classroom, shop and other 
space and to combine these needs in the most 
convenient and economical relations. His abil- 
ity is to be gauged by his knowledge and under- 
standing of school processes, and by his experi- 
ence in having planned and erected buildings 
and in having observed them in use. 

The school board as such must simply approve 
the work of the architect as it is convinced of 
the utility of the plans and as it sees its own 
ability to pay for the construction. 

The local practitioner who has never erected 
a schoolhouse or, at best, has “done” one or two 
at some time in the past, is hardly competent 
to properly plan a high school, particularly if 
the building is to house five hundred or more 
students and is to be of the complete or com- 
posite type. It is not to be expected that he 
will selve this problem in all its complicated 
details so well as he would work out the plans of 
a home, a flat, a store or a small factory. He 
cannot have an insight into the possibilities of 
a plan such as the experienced man has with his 
knowledge of similar situations and of educa- 
tional movements and tendencies. 

The need of the average community, especially 
the small city, which is erecting a new high 
school, is consulting service from expert archi- 
tects. There is quite a number of such men who 
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have limited themselves to a degree to school 
work and who are keeping abreast by every pos- 
sible means with educational progress and with 
the new things in school architecture. As Mr. 
Frank Irving Cooper remarked in a recent arti- 
ele, these men can point out the experience of 
others, so that mistakes of others can be avoided 
and the best solution be found for every detail 
of a plan. Working in a consulting capacity, 
these experts can render the local architect, who 
will supervise construction, etc., a valuable ser- 
vice and be of lasting help to the school boards. 

It is well to be absolutely sure in school build- 
ing projects of the correctness of plans. A 
school board member is a trustee of the educa- 
tional welfare of the community, as well as of 
its funds, and he may not make mistakes such 
as are the privilege of the individual in private 
undertakings. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

A Massachusetts daily newspaper prints the 
following report of a meeting of the local school 
board : 

There are some things in th!s world that im- 
prove with age, so it is said, but a dictionary is 
not one of them. 


With amazement, the school board at the meet- 


ing last evening learned from Supt. Perkins that 
the only dictionary at the High School is forty 
years old. The fact was brought out in discus- 
sion of the new arrangement for service of a 
librarian at the school. Books will be added to 
the school library and a dictionary of more re- 
cent birth will eventually be procured. 

It was further stated that an encyclopedia is 
not used for reference to any extent at the school 
principally because of the fact that there is none 
in the school library. Mr. Sanderson of the 
School Board had some recollection that his 
class presented an encyclopedia to the school but 
Supt. Perkins has not succeeded in locating it. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Howard J. Nudd of the New York Educa- 
tion Association recently addressed to the board 
of education, a series of questions which he de- 
sired to be answered by the survey of the busi- 
ness affairs of the city department of education, 
now in progress. He asked: 

1. To what extent is the business of the Board 
of Education being conducted in conformity with 
existing law? 

2. To what extent does the Board of Educa- 
tion discuss and determine questions in execu- 
tive session with the public excluded and limit 
its action in public to perfunctory approval or 
disapproval of what has already been decided 
upon in secret session? 

3. To what extent does the Board of Educa- 
tion determine fundamental policies as distinct 
from minor administrative details that could be 
handled best by the paid experts of the system? 
What fundamental policies have actually been 
decided upon by the present board since its in- 
ception and how far and how successfully have 
they been carried out? 

4. To what extent does the proposed building 
program solve the part-time and congestion 
problems in the schools and how much and how 
long will it really take to provide a reserved 
seat for every child in a class of reasonable size? 

5. To what extent do the various bureaus con- 
stituting the so-called business departments of 
the board operate efficiently? 

6. What is and what should be the status and 
compensation of the civil service employes with- 
in the department? 

7. To what extent does the present method of 
examining, appointing, rating, and promoting 
teachers make for efficiency in the education of 
the children and for the development of a healthy 
esprit de corps in the system, and what reforms, 
if any, should be instituted in existing practices? 

8. What is the character of the general and 
specific administration of the different types of 
schools in the system—elementary, high, and 
vocational—and what is the degree of the effi- 
ciency resulting therefrom? 
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9. To what extent is there a proper pyramid- 
ing of authority and responsibility in adminis- 
tering the schools, and to what extent does the 
present system of records and reports make for 
ease and speed in grasping the significance of 
great masses of details and for facility in deter- 
mining and administering fundamental policies 
based upon them? 

10. To what extent does the rank and file of 
teachers and principals participate in the formu- 
lation of school policies, and how can they partic- 
ipate more effectively in professional leadership? 

The foregoing questions cover very nearly 
all of the fundamentals of good city school ad- 
ministration and while they are phrased for the 
local New York situation, they may be applied 
to any system of city schools. We should like to 
see school boards generally ask themselves—and 
answer—such questions, and then, shape their 
course of action accordingly. 


FIFTY YEARS A SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBER. 


The city of Philadelphia is justly proud of a 
member of its board of education: Mr. Simon 
Gratz, who celebrated on December 10th, the 
fiftieth anniversary of h‘s original appointment. 

Mr. Gratz has seen the schools of his native 
c-ty grow from a very small nucleus: to a com- 
prehensive system. He has labored successfully 
and progressively and has kept up his interest 
and enthusiasm during periods of storm and 
trouble, during years of criticism and financial 
stress. His work has been done without pay and 
without hope of reward other than the satisfac- 
tion which comes from help-ng others and from 
aiding education as a worthy cause. 


AN ASPECT OF DEMOCRACY. 

If the present movement for democracy in 
school administration gains the ends which 
teachers are striving for, the relations between 
school boards and teachers will be changed for 
the better. For participation in the formulation 
of school policies, in the introduction and 
change of classroom methods, must necessarily 
bring school boards and teachers as a group in- 
to closer contact and thus establish a better un- 
derstanding of mutual viewpoints and difficul- 
ties. In the past and at present, the superin- 
tendent has stood as a bar between the lay repre- 
sentatives of the community and the classroom 
workers, and in some instances, has very effectu- 
clly prevented an interchange of views when 
these threatened to interfere with his plans or 
projects. This bar will be less effective because 
teachers individually, and as a group, will un- 
derstand that they have at least an advisory 
voice in school matters and that regular mach- 
inery exists for an adequate hearing. It will not 
be popular for a weak superintendent to indig- 
nantly brand an appeal to the board as an inter- 
ference with his prerogatives or as a disloyal 

act to be heartily condemned. 
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The new relation need not, and should not, in- 
jure the position of the superintendent as pro- 
fessional head and executive officer of the 
schools. Rather it should strengthen this posi- 
tion by giving him added support and a new 
means of approach on professional, educational 
problems which he must solve and justify before 


_ the board members. 


The success of the move for teacher partici- 
pation will depend entirely, we believe, upon 
cooperation and mutual respect of all parties 
concerned. Its purpose is reformation of a sys- 
tem which is essentially correct, but which has 
swung too far in one direction. 


FEDERAL AID WITHOUT FEDERAL 
CONTROL. 


The promoters of the Smith-Hughes bill for 
federalizing education are too sanguine, we be- 
leve in their hopes and intentions to limit the 
proposed law for nationalizing education to the 
mere quantity of national subsidies. The par- 
allels used to point out federal liberality in 
granting national aid without the exercise of 
control over local governmental units do not 
seem fortunate. The basic difference between 
the agricultural and other types of aid Les in 
the fact that the latter react ultimately on pri- 
vate enterprise and not upon a well defined sys- 
tem of public agencies—like the schools—legally 
authorized and completely organized with local, 
city, county and state machinery. 

It will be well, we think, for schoolmen to ask 
themselves whether the federal government is 
not aggressive in its centralizing tendency and 
in its steady improvement toward greater powers 
for executive officers? If such a condition is 
general, will education alone be exempted from 
the movement ? 

Every businessman who has come in contact 
with the older departments at Washington 
knows from experience that methods are formal 
and forceful and that allowance is rarely, if ever, 
made for local conditions and requirements. 
Will a department of education depart from the 
custom and spirit of official Washington to be 
intelligent, adaptable and anything but arbi- 
trary ¢ 

Frankly, we have little hope that the states 
will continue independent in their control of 
education for many years after the establish- 
ment of a secretary of education. 


FOR 1920. 

A New Year’s resolution of first importance 
for the school board member: I will visit a 
school in my community once each month dur- 
ing the year 1920. 

The teachers of Texas have asked for ten 
million dollars additional school revenue to be 
used in increasing salaries. They propose that 
the salary budget of the state be doubled. 

















AN UNEVEN RACE. 
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School Sound Journal 


Is the High School Principal a “Fifth Wheel?” 


Inspector J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“A fifth wheel” is the way one Michigan 
superintendent describes the high school prin- 
cipal in the small school system, i. e., a school 
with fewer than fifteen teachers in the grades 
and high school. He further declares that the 
administration of his own school system has 
been greatly improved by the discontinuance of 
the office of high school principal. Is this sup- 
erintendent correct in his description of the 
high school principal, or does the principal have 
a well defined field of work in the small school 
system ¢ 

To secure information on this question I 
assigned some of the advanced students in Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan the prob- 
lem of visiting small school systems in the vicin- 
ity of Ann Arbor, Michigan, for the purpose 
of discovering the actual division of responsi- 
bility between the superintendent and the prin- 
cipal. Their inquiries revealed a wide range of 
difference in school practice. In answer to the 
question concerning the division of responsibil- 
ity one of the students reports the following 
situation in a high school with an enrollment 
of approximately one hundred: 

“The relationship between superintendent and 
high school principal which is considered in 
most places as more or less of a complexity is 
a very simple matter in this school. The sup- 
erintendent is in absolute command of all af- 
fairs. One of the high school instructors is 
ealled the principal and his chief duty is to 
take the high school attendance. For this extra 
work he is paid a sum slightly in excess of the 
regular salary. He also wins the name of prin- 
cipal. The superintendent believes that this 
condition may seem far from the ideal relation- 
ship between the superintendent and principal, 
but he states that this subordination of the 
principal to the rank of an instructor has been 
made necessary because of the too frequent 
changes in the principalship and the incor- 
petency of some of the former principals.” 

In another school the following division of 
responsibility is reported: 

“The superintendent assumes full responsibil- 
ity for the supervision of the teachers. The 
principal has charge of the session room, the 
discipline therein. the attendance report.” 

In another school a very different situation 
is reported as follows: 

“The principal is the executive officer of 
the high school. His duty is to carry out the 
wishes of the superintendent. However, the give 
and take principle exists between these two of- 
ficers and a good deal of freedom is permitted 
to the principal as well as to the other teachers 
in the school system.” 

In still another school this type of situation 
is reported : 

“The principal has been placed on a higher 
basis than merely signing excuses for absences 
and posting notices. Instead of a figure-head 
it is found that there is plenty of work for him 
to do, especially in the field of dealing with the 
outside activities of the high school.” 


In another small school organized as a six- 
year high school, the following report is given: 

“The superintendent directs general policy of 
the schools, including both the grades and high 
school. The principal has almost absolute con- 
trol of miatters of supervision and administra- 
tion in the high school. The superintendent vis- 
its and advises with the high school teachers, 
but the principal directs and controls all of the 
hgh school activities. In this particular school 
the principal teaches ten hours per week and 
the superintendent teaches eight.” 


It is evident from these reports ou typical 
small school situations that there are marked 
differences in the amount and type of work as- 
signed to high school principals. The amount 
of responsibility varies from the care of the 
attendance in the one case to full responsibil- 
ity for high school supervision and administra- 
tion in another case. If the cases reported are 
typical, it would be difficult to formulate a rule 
based on actual practice to govern the division 
of authority and responsibility between the sup- 
erintendent and the principal. 

During the past five years I have had occa- 
sion to visit over 250 small school systems in 
Michigan. After careful consideration of the 
function of the high school principal in these 
small schools I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the principal with well-defined supervisory 
and administrative duties is a “fifth wheel.” In 
fact, I am of the opinion that the administra- 
tion of the small school would be greatly im- 
proved by the elimination of the office of high 
school principal and the assignment of its al- 
leged administrative and supervisory responsi- 
bilities to the superintendent. I have arrived 
at this conclusion because of the following facts 
which are found in a majority of the small 
school situations: 

First, there is no need for two trained officials 
for the handling of the supervisory and admin- 
istrative duties. 

Second, a division of responsibility results in 
confusion in the minds of patrons, teachers and 
students as to the responsible authority in the 
high school. 

Third, a division of responsibility creates too 
great a chance for the inefficient administrator, 


either superintendent or principal, to shift re- 
responsibility. 

In the smaller schools the superintendent 
needs to magnify his administrative responsi- 
bilities and to organize his daily program so as 
to provide time to care for the same in a satis- 
factory manner. 


In too many of the smaller schools the sup- 
erintendent is little more than the chief teacher 
of the school, or the one who teaches the classes 
not desired by other members of the teaching 
staff. His administrative and supervisory du- 
ties are not highly regarded by the board of 
education or the faculty. 

The University of Michigan has for a num- 
ber of years had an accrediting standard which 
reads: “The superintendent should be given 
sufficient time to visit the grades and the hig, 
school for the purpose of supervision.” This 
standard is frequently misunderstood and vio- 
lated. The violations are due in part to a lack 
of appreciation by school boards of the value 
of supervision, and in part to the desire of 
many superintendents to devote their time to 
other duties. In many ways. it is easier to 
teach extra classes than to take the time for 
constructive supervision of the work in the 
grades and high school, and many superintend 
ents follow this easier course of teaching. 

In conclusion, I would endorse the point of 
view of the first superintendent quoted in the 
article when he says, “The superintendent is in 
absolute command of all affairs.” This, of 
course, does not mean that the superintendent 
takes the attendance in the high school study 
hall and does all of the administrative work in 
the school. However, it does mean that the sup- 
erintendent feels responsible for originating, 
delegating, and checking up the various policies 
and activities required in the operation of a 
successful school. 


HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


Edward S. Ling, Superintendent of Schools, 
Abington, Pa. 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of one of our organizations the presi- 
dent said: “Well, we have accomplished an- 
other good piece of work. The school board has 
negotiated for that additional piece of ground 
east of the school building, which means that a 
lot 200 feet wide and more than 600 feet deep 
will be added to our school grounds.” 

His announcement was greeted with a mur- 
mur of approbation. The school is growing 
rapidly. An addition was made to the building 
five years ago but nothing was added to the 
grounds at that time. Recently the highway 
passing the front of the building was resurfaced, 
making it an ideal roadway. Property values 
at once began to advance. It was apparent that 
additions to the school grounds in the most de- 
sirable direction must be made soon if they were 
o be secured at a reasonable price. The of- 
ficials of the Home and School Association saw 
the situation and got into communication with 
the owner, then with the school board. The 
president’s announcement gave the happy sequel. 

This association has had an interesting his- 
tory. It came into existence as the result of 
the protest of the patrons against an jnsanitary 
building, following unsuccessful personal con- 
ference with an unprogressive school board. It 
grew sufficiently powerful to secure a change 
of janitors. Looking further into school condi- 
tions the school board was asked to elect a local 
superintendent, so as to secure better super- 
vision of the school work. Thru the aid of a 
couple of progressive members this was brought 
about. The association was then going along 


with considerable momentum. It held monthly 
meetings which were well attended. There were 
open discussions of school affairs, wh.ch were 
kept on a constructive plane. At intervals speak- 
ers were introduced from outside the district. 
There was a mother’s committee which held 
monthly meetings in the afternoons and met 
the teachers. These meetings were usually pre- 
ceded by visits to the classrooms. The contact 
was good and the whole spirit of the organiza- 
tion was friendly and helpful. One able woman 
gave freely of her time and talent, and was 
largely influential in keeping the interest and 
standard of achievement high. The presidency 
has always been vested in a male citizen of the 
community. 

After the success which resulted in the elec- 
tion of a superintendent, and before he had 
rightly begun his work, the association allowed 
its attention to lapse, so that the two most pro- 
gressive members of the school board, whose 
terms expired very soon thereafter, were allowed 
to retire from the board, to be succeeded by men 
of much inferior standard. This may have been 
done on the presumption that the superintend- 
ent alone would be able to maintain its ideal 
of good schools. The error was seen when too 
late to rectify until several years had passed. 

The following years of the association’s work 
were a continuation of its early policy, with 
varying interest and success. The attitude was 
friendly toward superintendent and principal, 
but not very cordial toward the school board, 
in which reactionary elements were in control. 
The feeling on the part of board members to- 
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ward the association was either actively hostile, 
or contemptuous and indifferent. The members 
of the association who were most active were 
regarded as meddlers and busybodies if their ac- 
tivities reached outward to any degree. The 
superintendent had a difficult course to steer. 
He could not but sympathize with the progres- 
sive and friendly attitude of the association 
members, and feel the hampering influence on 
the part of unprogressive board members, nor 
could he, on the other hand, fail to realize the 
legal authority of the latter, and the self-ap- 
pointed character of the former body. 

Many material improvements were made to 
the school’s equipment at this time, such as a 
stereopticon, playground apparatus, library 
books, pictures for the schoolrooms, all with 
funds raised by the association. The attend- 
ance and interest at the meetings was not al- 
ways maintained at high tide. They provided 
social contact between parents and teachers, and 
on some occasions rose to former high levels, 
but there was a noticeable diminution of at- 
tendance, especially at the mothers’ meetings. 

About this time the more farsighted members 
began to see that further improvement of the 
schools was being defeated thru the reactionary 
element on the school board. A situation arose 
whereby the places of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board became vacant at the same 
time. Associations of the same kind had in the 
intervening years been formed at two other 
points in the district. The leaders of these as- 
sociations got together at times and places apart 
from the regular meetings of their respective 
bodies. The result was the formation of a pro- 
gressive citizen’s ticket, for which an active but 
quiet canvass was made. The entire ticket was 
successful at the polls, both at the primary and 
the general election. This was not made a part 
of the activity of the associations, but the lead- 
ers in the movement were all likewise leaders 
in the associations. 

The parent body at this time underwent an 
unexpected change. There was a split between 
two factions that had been gradually forming. 
An insurgent faction aimed at securing control 
and ousting the former leaders. This was par- 
ticularly directed toward the woman who had 
had most to do with the organization and 
achievements of the body for five years past. 
Both sides were progressive in their attitude to 
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ward the schools. Their differences were such 
as grow up in such voluntary organizations 
when a particular group has been long in con- 
trol. 

The insurgent faction was successful, catch- 
ing the old guard off its guard. ‘The policy of 
the new administration, which is still in con- 
trol, has been directed toward getting out large 
crowds, but giving no time to open discussions 
on educational questions, and only very infre 
quently having any address on such questions. 
There has been usually a dance connected with 
the public meetings. All the details, and all 
discussions of school matters have been con- 
ducted in the meetings of the executive com- 
mittee. There has been a good attendance at 
the social meetings, which are held in the school 
building. An effort has been made to get par- 
ents and teachers acquainted. ‘The absence of 
any mention of school affairs has not pleased a 
large number of citizens, especially those of the 
former ruling faction. The population of the 
community is very mobile, and many of the 
older members have left. The very new resi- 
dents do not have the traditions of the past and 
are falling in with the present controlling group 
very readily. 

Some things which have been helpful to the 
school have been accomplished. A generous ad- 
dition to the physical training equipment has 
been made, and funds are in hand for other 
things. The addition to the school grounds 
which was mentioned at the beginning is prop- 
erly regarded as an achievement. 

The relations between the association and the 
school board are friendly, not to say enthusi- 
astically cordial. There has been cooperation on 
one or two important matters. For the most 
part each body has pursued its own way. The 
progressive school board has been sympathetic 
toward the general idea of the associations’ 
work. One member was a former association 
president, another was connected in a non- 
official way. Some board members are some- 
what skeptical as to the actual good of such 
extra-legal bodies. The dancing programs of the 
one association have not been regarded very 
sympathetically by the school board. Generally 
speaking it may be said that election to a posi- 
tion on a school board tends to modify the atti- 
tude of a man toward home and school associa 
tions. 





© U. & U. HISTORIC MEMORIAL FLAG PLACED ON ROOSEVELT’S GRAVE, 

A brief yet impressive ceremony marked the placing of the historic Roosevelt Memorial Flag, 
which had been relayed by school children across New York State for many hundreds of miles, 
by its founder, upon the grave of the late Statesman and President, on this, his Gist birthday. 


Photo shows the flag, after the 48th star had been sewed upon it by school children of Oyster 
Bay, arriving at Col, Roosevelt's grave in the Young’s Memorial Cemetery. 
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One other association in the district has had 
a very successful career. It is located in a sec- 
tion of the community where the population is 
compact and homogeneous in character, tho con- 
siderably smaller than in the parent associa- 
tion’s community. The patrons of this school 
have nearly all joined the association and as- 
sisted in its work. This could not be said of 
the earlier organization. The teachers and par- 
ents have thus kept in closer touch. The rela- 
tions between them have been more human. 

This association has entered into the social 
features of school life very heartily. It has 
sponsored a number of parties. 

The material improvements which this body 
has undertaken have been many and constant. 
Their last meeting showed fully a half dozen 
which had been recently completed, or which 
were still under way. One action which haa 
been sought at the hands of the school board 
was transportation to High school. The distance 
is nearly three miles and the usual agencies of 
transportation not being available. This ob- 
ject was attained when the progressives got 
control of the school board. Motor vehicles now 
are provided for all parts of the district. 

A third sectional home and school associa- 
tion has had a rather difficult field and has met 
with unusual misfortunes. It had a good year 
at the beginning. In fact a second year was 
propitious. Late in the year its president died. 
His successor, a physician, was off to the war, 
and the year was barren of results. Another 
president was chosen who died at an army camp 
before he had begun any work. This associa- 
tion is just now undergoing reorganization and 
will make a final bid for existence. Its patrons 
are scattered and of differing social status and 
varying school ideals. It is hard to keep the 
fires burning. 

What should be the attitude of superintend- 
ents and school boards toward these organiza- 
tions? The writer has heard much unfavorable 
comment by both superintendents and board 
members. The former have frequently been 
heard to say that they did not want to be both- 
ered and hampered by them. Board members 
are rather prone to regard them as meddlesome 
and troublesome. 

A rather extensive experience prompts the 
writer to say that there is much more of gdod 
than of possible harm in home and school as- 
sociations. Their presence in a district is a 
stimulus to teachers, superintendents, and school 
boards. None of the above should ever forget 
that the highest stake and the final word is 
with the people for whose children the schools 
exist. The harmful tendencies are transitory. 
The people may be depended upon to keep the 
control in the hands of persons who will have 
right conceptions of the province and work ot 
the association. Mere meddlers will not be tol- 
erated. A superintendent will do well to foster 
such organizations in his district and to keep in 
friendly touch with their work. The school need 
not shoulder the responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of interest and attendance, nor try to con- 
trol the program. The school leaders should 
say: “We are here doing the great work of 
educating the youth of your community as well 
as we can. You can help us. If you care 
enough about the success of this work to organ- 
ize and put your shoulder to the wheel, we will 
welcome your help most heartily.” 


Denver, Colo., on December 2nd, carried a bond 
election for an issue of $2,000,000 with which to 
carry out its proposed building program. for the 
schools. Plans have already been begun for the 
erection of four junior high schools and for one 
or two elementary buildings. The present bond- 
ing campaign was the second attempt of the 
schools to obtain an adequate building fund for 
the new buildings and was largely successful be- 
cause of the conservative attitude of the school 
officials and a recognition on the part of the 
people of the real need for new structures. 
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TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 

The school board at St. Joseph, Mo., has re- 
cently taken a decided stand against the union- 
ization of teachers and Mr. John E. Dolman, 
president of the board, has summarized its re- 
plies in a most interesting letter addressed to the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

Mr. Dolman’s letter was written in response 
to a letter from the Federation as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Your letter of inquiry dated Oct. 20, 1919, ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion of the City of St. Joseph, has been referred 
to me, by the board, to make a reply, which will 
reflect the unanimous opinion of the board upon 
the subject of your inquiry. 

“I am pleased to inform you that the board 
of education of the City of St. Joseph, is 100 per 
cent American, elected by the whole people to 
whom it is responsible for an impartial and non- 
partisan administration of the affairs of the 
school district, without regard to race, color, re- 
ligious belief or class organization, giving to the 
children of all citizens, whether rich or poor, 
laborer or capitalist, Gentile or Jew, Protestant or 
Catholic, those equal privileges and immunities 
to which, under the Declaration of Independence, 
and guaranteed by the United States Constitu- 
tion, the laws of nature and of nature’s God, en- 
title them. A decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind requires that no class of citizens shall 
be preferred over or discriminated against by 
any other class. 

“The objects of the constitution of your Teach- 
ers’ union, as announced on your letter-head, pro- 
vides that: 1, to provide means for the legal pro- 
tection of teachers’ interests; 2, to protect teach- 
ers against oppressive supervision; 3, to increase 
the efficiency of the schools in democratic educa- 
tion, and 4, to obtain equal suffrage among men 
and women. All of these objects are amply pro- 
vided for under the constitution and laws of our 
state, to which under our oaths of office, we 
owe our entire and undivided allegiance and we 
not only do not need the advice of, but resent 
the efforts of any class organization to control 
or in any way interfere with the administration 
of the public schools of this district in their own 
interests, except in the manner provided by law 
and expressed by a majority vote at the polls. 

“Yours truly, 
“JOHN E. DOLMAN, 
“President Board of Education 

School District.” 

The letter of the Federation to the board reads: 
“Secretary, Board of Education, 

St. Joseph, Mo., 
Dear Sir: 

“Organized labor in the city of New York is 
interested in a campaign for bringing to the at- 
tention: of the mayor the desirability of appoint- 
ing a representative labor man or woman to the 
next vacancy in the board of education. Organized 
labor in this community is also coming to be- 
lieve that members of boards of education should 
be elected. 

“In order to obtain definite information con- 
cerning the indicated extent to which labor is 
already represented on boards of education thru- 
out the country, a study is being made of all 
cities having over 40,000 inhabitants. It is in- 
tended that the findings will be published and 
sent to all municipal authorities and to others 
interested in the matter. 

“Will you not further this inquiry by answer- 
ing the following questions? 

“1. Are there one or more members of your 
present board of education who are appointed or 
elected as representatives of labor? (Yes, sir). 

“2. (a) Have there been representatives of la- 
bor on your board within the last five years? 
(Yes). (b) If so, how many at one time? (Six). 

“3. How many members is your board com- 
posed of? (Six). 

“4. Ars the members of your board of educa- 
tion appointed by the mayor, or elected? Kindly 
give details of either method followed. (Elected). 

“5. (a) Has your city tried both methods? 
(No). (b) If so, why was the change made? 

“6. Would you care to receive one or more 


of St. Joseph 


School Sound Zournai 


complimentary copies of our report on this in- 


quiry, (No, and the attached letter will explain 
why). 
(Signed) “HARRY R. LINVILLE, 


“President, Teachers’ Union of New York.” 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 

The Associated School Boards Section of the 
Minnesota Educational Association held its an- 
nual meeting November 6 and 7, at Minneapolis. 
Mrs, H. Witherstine, president of the association, 
presided at the sessions, which were attended by 
about three hundred persons. 

Dr. C. H. Mayo, of Rochester, who was the 
first speaker, spoke on “The Responsibility of 
School Authorities.” Dr. Mayo discussed the prob- 
lem of illiteracy in the mountain and southern 
states and urged that the schools be made more 
effective in Americanism work. He argued for 
teamwork and cooperation and for the recognition 
of health as the basis for good school work and 
as a means of lengthening life. 

The second speaker, Mr. C. C. Swain, spoke on 
“Physical Training and Hygiene.’ Mr. Swain 
emphasized the need of health as a basis for 
effective mental effort and pointed out that the 
country boy has just as much need of medical 
inspection as the city boy. He urged the employ- 
ment of nurses on full time and recommended 
state aid for the establishment of physical train- 
ing departments. 

Miss Annie Shelland, Rural School Supervisor, 
talked on “Teachers and Pupils’ Organizations in 
Rural Schools.” Miss Shelland touched on the 
new organizations of Citizens’ leagues, and on the 
work of committees on programs, health, play 
and recreation and pointed to the ideals for which 
they stood. She urged the employment of school 
nurses and club leaders for every county. 

Prof. G. M. Cesander of the Department of Edu- 
cation, discussed briefly the subject of “Confer- 
ences.” Mr. Cesander described the work among 
the state-aided schools and also other features of 
work in the state. He questioned the value of an 
associated school system. 

Mr. R. W. Terry of Slayton, who spoke next, 
discussed “The Relation of the Home to the 
School.” Mr. Terry pointed to the lack of de- 
mocracy in the school system and to the need 
for a practical system of religious training out- 
side the confines of the schoolroom. 

At the second session, which opened on Novem- 
ber 7th, the president announced the following 
nominating committee: C. E. Williams, Mora; 
Mrs, Chas. Stonberg, Herman, and Robert Ander- 
son, Albert Lea. Prof. C. H. Barnes of Eveleth, 
who opened the session, spoke to an audience of 
four hundred persons on the subject, “The Value 
of Parent-Teachers’ Associations to the City.” He 
urged education as the solution for the present 
industrial disorder and pleaded for a coordina- 
tion of those uplifting influences of the church, 
the school, the home, the press, the theater and 
the motion picture. He commended the parent- 
teachers’ associations and suggested that they be 
made a branch of the Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation. 

The subject, “Are Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
a Help to Boards of Education” was discussed 
by David Swenson, member of the board of edu- 
cation, Minneapolis. Mr. Swenson showed how 
these associations can, first, focus public senti- 
ment; second, support the board of education in 
financial matters, and third, furnish supplement- 
ary and expert advice in order that the board 
may expand on its plans. Many board policies, 
it was stated, may be inaugurated, and these or- 
ganizations should have an educational bureau. 

Miss Angie Hern of Ramsey County, gave a val- 
uable and interesting talk on “The Parent-Teach- 


ers’ Association as an Aid to the Principal and 


Teachers.” She argued for a closer relationship 
and greater interest between parent and teacher. 
The organizations, she argued, should hold regu- 
lar meetings and should plan definite programs 
with music and lectures on important subjects. 

Mrs. Peter Oleson of Cloquet, talked on the 
subject, “Do Parent-Teachers’ Associations Bring 
Parents in Close Touch with the Schools” and 
showed that this is one of the important divisions 
of the association. The association advances ideas 
and accomplishes. wonderful results in American- 
ization. 

The question of teachers’ salaries was discussed 
by Mr. A. B. Cheadle. It was moved and carried 
that a committee be appointed to investigate and 
report on a satisfactory minimum salary. The 
results of the investigation are to be issued in 
some convenient form for general distribution 
to school boards thruout the state. 

Mr. J. G. Norby of Fergus Falls, asked for in- 
formation as to means of operating a school sys- 
tem on a cash basis. 


Mrs. Witherstine suggested certain changes in 
the school laws in order that members of schoo] 
boards may have their expenses paid while at. 
tending educational meetings. 

Mr. O. T. Corson, of Columbus, O., who spoke 
briefly on “The Work of the School Board Mem. 
ber,” gave interesting facts as to the particular 
duties and commended the division for its action 
taken during the business session. 

The members, at the business session, adopted 
the report of the nominating committee, provid. 
ing for the following officers: 

President, Mrs. H. Witherstine, Rochester; 
Vice-President, Mr. A. B. Cheadle, Jackson; See. 
retary-Treasurer, Mr. Victor E. Anderson, Whea- 
ton.—Mrs. H. Witherstine. 
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School Lands and Funds. 

Under the express definition of the North Da- 
kota constitution, | 148, the State Normal School 
is part of the free public school system of the 
state.—State v. Valley City Special School Dist., 
173 N. W. 750, N. D. 

It is the policy of the state to establish school 
districts and to maintain schools wherever 
needed, and it is the duty of school officers of 
the various counties to carry out such policy.— 
Lebo v. Griffith, 173 N. W. 840, S. D. 





Schools and School Districts. 

Under rules governing trial of appeals from an 
order of the board of county commissioners de- 
taching certain territory from one school district 
and forming it into another school district, evi- 
dence is held not to warrant the district court’s 
finding that the board acted arbitrarily, unrea- 
sonably, or against the best interests of the peo 
ple in the territory affected, unless it was proper 
to consider testimony of two members of the 
board by whose affirmative vote territory was de- 
tached that they so voted because they believed 
that a former union of two districts was void.— 
In re School Dist. No. 58, Meeker County, 173 
N. W. 850, Minn. 

On appeal by the petitioners for a school dis- 
trict to be formed by detaching certain territory 
from another district with which it had been 
united, the testimony pf two members of the 
board of county commissioners by whose affirm- 
ative vote territory was detached that they so 
voted because they believed the former union 
was void was admissible.—In re School Dist. No. 
58, Meeker County, 173 N. W. 850, Minn. 

While the board of county commissioners acts 
in a legislative capacity in detaching a school 
district from another with which it had been 
united, the district court could not so act in de- 
termining an appeal, and whether the educational 
advantages to be obtained in united district out- 
weighed the difficulties expenses to detached dis- 
trict was not within the province of the district 
court.—In re School Dist. No. 58, Meeker County, 
173 N. W. 850, Minn. 


School District Government. 

The Idaho laws of 1911, c. 159, § 194, and sec- 
tion 195 (complete laws, § 38:311), repealing all 
conflicting acts and declaring that it is intended 
to be a complete code for the government of the 
common schools, do not reveal the complete laws, 
1950, providing for review on appeal of actions 
of boards of county commissioners as to school 
questions.—Rural High School Dist. No. 1 v. 
School Dist. No. 37, 182 P. 859, Ida. 


The members of the board of regents are not 
personally liable for the fulfillment of their con- 
tractual obligations, where not charged with act- 
ing unlawfully or in excess of their authority.— 
Mullen v. Dwight, 173 N. W. 645, S. D. 


School District Taxation. 

Where the voters were fully advised by posted 
notices, public meetings, and newspaper articles 
and editorials, of date and purpose of school dis- 
trict bond issue election, and where no one was 
denied the privilege of voting for want of notice, 
the» publication of notice for only two days in- 
stead of three, as required by the Remington code 
of 1915, § 4667, did not invalidate the election; 
the statute being directory rather than manda- 
tory.—Lee v. Bellingham School Dist. No. 301 of 
Whatcom County. 182 P. 580, Wash. 
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es Typewriting with Victrola, High School of Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


| The Victrola 


as an aid to commercial studies 


Typewriting and Penmanship 
The mastery of RHYTHM is a prime requisite to success in speedy and accurate typewriting 


and in flowing and graceful penmanship. 
MUSIC will evoke a decided rhythmic response from the fingers in any typewriting or 
penmanship drill. IT ELIMINATES: stiffness, awkwardness, self-consciousness and drudgery. IT 


SECURES: agility, accuracy, precision, uniformity and interest. 




















Try these Victor Records 


for Typewriting and Penmanship 


Eros Waltz ) 


Illinois Loyalty March \ 

Chicago We’re True to You / ice Golden Trumpets—Schottische | 35228 
General Pershing March 86 Esmeralda—Waltz Hesitation |__| 
Repasz March | arr Cecile—Waltz Hesitation f 35373 
Forget-Me-Not Waltz \ 5.5699 In Lilac Time—March \ sedate 
Felicia Waltz j Clayton’s Grand March 

On the Wing Galop Patriotic Medley March l 
Military Escort March \ 17368 Standard Bearer March [35857 


Shorthand Dictation 


The Victrola is an ever-ready dictator; in class and out of class; for regular 
drill or special and extra study. 

It allows the teacher to give personal attention to the students as they take 
notes. It admits of frequent repetition for testing and increasing speed. It 
presents varied voice qualities with perfect enunciation and diction. 

See the Victor Record Catalog under “Recitations” for 


suitable material. 





For further information, consult any Victor dealer, Victrola XXV 
or write to especially manufactured 
for School use 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


a ~ se nt ene 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 


people. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


BUYING 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures | _ 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. . | _ 








B-114% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


‘First National Bank Bidg., 








B-26—Closet 








BANGOR, PA. 











School District Property. 

The Ohio general code, J 7625, vests in a board 
of education authority to determine the needs of 
the school district for the proper accommodation 
of its schools.—Brannon v. Board of Education 
of Tiro Consol. School Dist. of Crawford County, 
124 N. E. 235, Ohio. 

Where a special bond election is held in a 
municipal school district without notice as re- 
quired by statute, and a full participation of the 
voters does not appear, bonds issued are invalid 
where they have not passed to innocent pur- 
chasers, and a successful bidder at the sale can- 
not be required to accept and pay for them.— 
Aldrich v. Gallup State Bank, 182 P. 863, N. Mex. 

A city may levy a school tax upon lands lying 
without the municipal limits but within a city 
school district—-Wible v. City of Bakersfield, 
183 P. 291, Cal. App. 

An ordinance requiring a tax to be levied for 
school purposes on all taxable property within 
the city, etc., includes land within a city school 
district but outside the city limits in view of 
the Pol. code, { 1576, providing that territory out- 
side the city shall be deemed a part of the city 
for the purpose of levying school taxes.—Wible v. 
City of Bakersfield, 183 P. 291, Cal. App. 

Taxability of personal property within a school 
district does not depend upon its nearness to or 
remoteness from a schoolhouse.—Lebo v. Griffith, 
173 N. W. 840, S. D. 

The Alabama special school tax amendment, 
constitution, art. 19, adopted in 1916, authorizing 
a county to levy a three-mill tax for educational 
purposes, provides for levy of such a tax by the 
several school districts, but only in such counties 
as are levying and collecting not less than a 
three-mill special county school tax, and where 
the county’s authority to levy was for ten years 
only, a district had no right to anticipate that 
the county would renew the levy beyond such 
time and vote a district levy for 25 years.—Good- 
win vy. City of Birmingham, 82 So. 524, Ala. 

Where a school district could have made a 
valid three-mill tax levy for ten years, but made 
a levy for 25 years, which was invalid, the court 
cannot declare such levy valid for ten years and 
invalid for the remaining fifteen years, as that 
would fasten upon the district an entirely dif- 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 





WITHOUT REGRETS 


















They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
Slate being non-porous 
It is 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 





Easton, Penna. 









ferent proposition from that submitted to and 
adopted by voters.—Goodwin v. City of Birming- 
ham, 82 So. 524, Ala. 

The fact that a defendant in an action by a 
county treasurer to enforce collection of delin- 
quent personal property taxes is living on a por- 
tion of a school district located on unceded In- 
dian lands, shows to some extent that that por- 
tion of the school district is occupied by whites, 
and, in the absence of anything to the contrary, 
raises the presumption that school facilities are 
necessary.—Lebo v. Griffith, 173 N. W. 840, S. D. 

A court cannot control the discretion vested in 
a board of education by statute, or substitute its 
judgment for judgment of such board on any 
question it is authorized by law to determine.— 
Brannon v. Board of Education of Tiro Consol. 
School Dist. of Crawford County, 124 N. E. 235, 
Ohio. 

A court will not restrain a board of education 
from carrying into effect its determination of 
any question within its discretion, except for an 
abuse of discretion or for fraud or collusion of 
the board in the exercise of its statutory author- 
ity—Brannon v. Board of Education of Tiro 
Consol. School Dist. of Crawford County, 124 N. 
E. 235, Ohio. 

Pupils. 


An order by a county board of health; requir- 
ing school officers to exclude from the schools 
children affected or suspected of being affected 
with trachoma, is held reasonable.—Martin v. 
Craig, 173 N. W. 787, N. D. 


Where qualified physicians disagree on the 
diagnosis of a disease of particular persons, the 
health authorities and school board whose duty it 
is to execute the orders of the board of health 
may act on the opinion of their own competent 
experts in determining whether to exclude such 
certain persons from attendance at schools.—Mar- 
tin v. Craig, 173 N. W. 787, N. D. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
The school board of Waco, Tex., has upheld the 
superintendent in his efforts to discipline about 
three hundred high schoo] students who absented 
themselves on Armistice Day, November 11th. All 
students who remained away must sign a state- 
ment of apology and agree to ablde by the rules 


and regulations of the board so long as they con- 
tinue in the school. It has been ordered that all 
be deprived of exemption from examination, that 
the two-weeks’ vacation of the seniors be reduced 
to one week and that the day lost be made up 
after school hours each day. 

The Philadelphia board of education has of- 
ficially recognized the Home and School League 
as a public school agency. The League has for 
many years acted as the chief advocate for the 
establishment of social centers in schools, the 
extension of vocational training and the promo- 
tion of other modern school policies. 

The school board of Fremont, O., has renamed 
all the school buildings in accordance with its 
policy to properly recognize the work of great 
educators, pioneers and statesmen. 

Dayton, O., has taken advantage of the state 
law of 1914 providing for the election of a small 
board of seven members. Dayton is the last of 
the Ohio cities to dispose of its large school board. 

The New York board of education has denied 
a request for permission to collect funds from 
school children. The money was to be used in 
the establishment of a dental clinic. 

Newburyport, Mass. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that high school boys may not 
smoke on the way to and from school.- The prin- 
cipal is given discretion in maintaining discipline. 

Washington, D.C. A bill prepared by the citi- 
zens’ committee for submission to Congress, pro- 
vides for an elective school board. The bill in 
amended form, provides that illiterates may vote 
and gives residents of the city the right to vote 
by mail. The first election, under the law, will 
fall in November, 1920. 


The school budget of $3,272,000 for 1920 was 
recently presented to the taxpayers and school pa- 
trons of Portland, Ore., for criticism and sugges- 
tions. The salaries of principals and teachers 
form the biggest item in the school expenses. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., has in- 
cluded in its budget the sum of $3,000 to cover 
the traveling expenses of the directors and other 
representatives who attend conventions and 
school meetings. The members take the posi- 
tion that such a fund is legal and have, there- 
fore, ordered that it be provided. 

(Concluded on Page 60) 
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During the six hours 
a day when you think 
your child is safe in 
school —is this liable 
to happen? 
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Never mind how the fire started | 


burning schoolhouse, Dick Sheldon was killed and 

six other children were badly hurt in the crush. 
Thousands of people discussed the fire that night and for 
days afterward. 

“How do you suppose the fire started?” “Who could POS- 
SIBLY have started such a fire?” “How could a fire start in 
THAT part of the building ?”—that’s the sort of prattle one heard 
everywhere. 


W evr they were rescuing this little girl from the 


Did any of them exclaim, “It’s a crime for children to be ex- 
posed in a building like that?” 


No; they thought it a safe school because it had fire escapes 
and wide stairways, and the doors all opened out. 


Only the Fire Chief talked SENSE. “Fires break out where 
and when you least expect them to. There’s only one sure way 
to prevent this sort of a horror and that’s to drown thépfire before 
it can get a start. I wasted my breath two years ago ékplaining 
that to the Board, but I guess they’ll listen now and put im auto- 
matic sprinklers when they build the new school.” 


If you think chances of fires starting in your public buiJdings 
are small, ask your own Fire Chief. Electric wiring MAY be 
defective; something MAY go wrong with the heating system; 
careless boys MAY carry matches; spontaneous combustions 
MAY occur. 
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But never mind HOW or WHERE or WHEN the fire 
starts: With a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System it makes 
no difference. With the little sprinkler heads always ready to 
open and drown the fire instantly, great conflagrations cannot 
occur. Automatic Sprinkler protection is the one sure method of 
preventing fire tragedies, for WHEN THE FIRE STARTS, 
THE WATER STARTS! 


Don’t fool yourself into believing that your schoolhouse or 
your hospital is safe. Fire drills, fire escapes, many exits—all 
these are not worth one-tenth the value of the Grinnell Sprinkler 
System. 


The destruction of one school building and its equipment 
costs as much as sprinkler systems would in a score of school 
buildings. 


Find out what REAL fire protection means! 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet that tells 
just what to do? 


Read—‘‘Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy”’ 


Write for this free interesting book today. Read and inform yourself 
fully on this all important matter and pass the book around among your 
friends. Ask the superintendents of the schools, hospitals and asylums 
in your community whether your children, relatives and friends are 
properly safeguarded from this danger. If not, then use your best 
endeavors to improve conditions before .a fire tragedy occurs. Write 
now, before you put aside this magazine. Address Grinnell Company, 
Inc., 291 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 





Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers, 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments, Fittings, Pipe, Valves 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM—When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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**The Desk of Exclusive Features” 
Great Strength Unequalled Appearance Exclusive Adjustments 


























Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 


We Cannot Make All the Movable Furniture 
in the Country, So We Make the Best of It 


Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., E. L. CHRISTIE, 

137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Brandon, Man., Canada 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., A. H. ANDREWS CoO., 

nsas City, Mo. 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 

WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 

Huntington, W. Va. 512% First St., Seattle, Wash. 
HEYWOOD BROS. & WAKEFIELD CO., THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., 

174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 215 Victoria St., Turonto, Canada. 
W. J. McILWAIN, JOHN H. PENCE, 

Little Rock, Ark. Roanoke, Va. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Empire Seating Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ThelEmpire” — 
lovable #Aqjustable ChairDesk. 


Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement Almost Unlimited 
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Adjustments are strong but g “4 | Adaptability to the greatest 
very simple in construction, ee lor ML ET Ld if variety of class uses makes 
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easy to operate, nothing to a > Supe. * y es R its installation essential to 
get out of order —no ey «i efficient and progressive 
wrench needed. oe : Wy | teaching. 





The Study Period 


Note the com- 
fort of pupils 
at work. 





The Spelling Class 


One half at work at 
blackboard, the other 
half busy with regular 
work. 


The Story Period 


Class with desk-top re- 
moved, closely grouped, 
showing room used as 
auditorium. 





Socialized Recitation 


Children in circle 
with teacher in 
center making a 
harmonious fam- 
ily group. 





Calisthenics 


Empire Chair Desks are easily moved 
to the walls of the class room for the 
daily exercise. 


Spelling Down 
Note how easy pupils get out of desk 
by means of lifting desk-top. Space 
between desks unnecessary. 


The Empire Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit the various grades 
and has five adjustments so that each pupil may be individually fitted 
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cmMpire Seating Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
















50 Church St. 
New York 


261 Franklin St. 
ston, Mass. 


461)Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


protection. 


BRANCHES: 


1361JMonadnock Bldg. 752 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Chicago Birmingham, Ala. 
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Winter a Dangerous Time 
in Schools 


When zero weather comes and heating sys- 
tems are forced the most dangerous period for school 
fires arrives and the time when you and your teach- 
ers realize keenly the lack of adequate fire alarm 


There is no excuse for jeopardizing the lives of 
your school children under hazardous conditions 
when an efficient Standard Fire Alarm System can 
be installed at moderate cost. 


Standard Electric Fire Alarm Systems can be 
arranged to operate from break glass stations or 
push buttons, or merely from one station in the 
principal’s office. 
signal by which the children, regularly drilled can 
pass out of the building without panic. 
be readily adapted to all types of buildings. 


Do not take chances. 
a Standard Fire Alarm System. 
further information and prices. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Manufacturers of complete time systems for schools, in- 
cluding fire alarm, program clocks, battery equipment, etc. 


421 New Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 


UAE 





They furnish a distinctive alarm 


They can 


It is not too late to install 
WRITE today for 


Essex og 7 
inn 


Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis, 


UU Ss 
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Eleven of the thirteen janitors in the public 
schools of Racine, Wis., went on strike recently 
when the board failed to grant their demands for 
increases of twenty per cent and pay for addi- 
tional help. An increase of ten per cent had been 
given by the board. 

Mr. Simon Gratz, member of the board of edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, was the guest of honor 
recently at a testimonial reception in celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with 
the city schools. At the reception were the mem- 
bers of the board of education and a number of 
representative organizations directly connected 
with the schools. Addresses were made by Dr. 
C. A. Herrick of Girard College, Wm. Dick, secre- 
tary of the board of education and Mr. Dimner 
Beeber, member of the board, who presented the 
congratulations of the teachers’ and other educa- 
tional organizations. 


Mr. Gratz who is 80 years old, became presi- 
dent of the board in 1897 and has since declined 
the office. He has been chairman of the commit- 
tee on normal schools since 1874. 


Supt. M. A. Morse of Buhl, Minn., during the 
early part of the school term, was dismissed for 
political and personal motives. The action which 
was carried out in an autocratic manner and 
against the wishes of the patrons, was made pos- 
sible because of a majority on the board who 
were opposed to Mr. Morse. 


The board in taking the action, admitted that 
Supt. Morse was an efficient and capable educa- 
tor but the four majority members were in fa- 
vor of dropping him because he failed to cooper- 
ate with them. Just where Mr. Morse failed to 
cooperate does not appear to be quite clear but 
the board seems to think that personal and par- 
tisan motives are quite as important to school 
efficiency as actual professional and business 
qualifications. 

The board has appointed Mr. BE. L. May as Gen- 
eral Supervisor of the Buhl schools pending the 
appointment of a superintendent. 

The school board of Darby, Pa., has instituted 
“open house” evenings in the schools, permitting 
the school patrons to see classes in actual oper- 


ation. The classes open at seven o’clock and close 
at ten o’clock and a program as nearly typical 
of daily conditions as possible is carried out. 
During the auditorium period, the superintendent 
makes a brief explanation of school plans for the 
ensuing year, as far as these are of interest to the 
parents. Pupils and teachers are excused from 
attendance on the day following open house. 

The sessions have met with popularity and en- 
thusiasm on the part of parents and pupils. 

The New York City board of education has 
adopted a policy not to consider charges against 
school officials unless they are presented in writ- 
ing and signed by a responsible person. The 
matter came to a head following a letter from 
the president of the teachers’ union charging that 
one of the associate superintendents was guilty 
of unprofessional conduct. It was the opinion 
that persons who make complaints should not 
hide behind an organization but should make the 
charges in person and hold themselves responsi- 
ble for the same. Failure to comply with the or- 
der makes the complainant also open to charges 
of unprofessional conduct. 

The New York City, board of education has 
granted permission for the placing of memorial 
tablets in the Erasmus Hall High School, and 
Public School 188, Manhattan, in honor of pupils 
of these schools who made the supreme sacrifice 
in the world war. Students of the Jamaica High 
School have been allowed to contribute to a me- 
morial to be erected to soldiers of the town. 

School children of Massachusetts who leave 
school to go to work come under a new state 
law which went into effect in October and which 
calls for a more adequate education before the 
child may take such a step. Under the old law, 
a child might leave school after his 14th birth- 
day provided he had completed the 4B grade. 

Under the present law, the child in addition 
to having passed his 14th birthday, must also 
have completed the work of the 6A grade before 
he may leave school. After the 16th birthday, 
he may leave any grade, but if he has not 
reached the 6A grade, it is compulsory for him 
to attend night school. 

The grade teachers of Stevens Point, Wis., have 
organized to fight the high cost of living. The 
organization will consider fhe question of sal- 


aries, educational interests and social activities 
of teachers. The board will be asked to grant 
increased salaries retroactive to September first. 


The teachers’ union of New York City has 
adopted a legislative program calling for an elec- 
tive paid board of education; a trial board of 
seven, three to be selected by the board, and 
three from teachers’ organizations in the city, 
and the seventh to be chosen by the other six; 
the payment of salary to a suspended teacher un- 
til tried and proved guilty, and the appeal of 
cases to the court rather than the state commis- 
sioner of education. It is provided that a teacher 
may be suspended only on definite charges. 


The advisory council of teachers at St. Joseph, 
Mo., in refutation of a rumor that the teaching 
force is tending toward radicalism, has decided 
not to go on record for or against unionism. The 
council has adopted a resolution in which it 
tenders a vote of confidence in the school board 
and the superintendent, expresses appreciation 
for favors rendered and offers to cooperate in a 
spirit of friendliness in matters pertaining to the 
improvement of the teaching profession and the 
teachers individually. The council urged that 
moderation and fair play be used in all profes- 
sional dealings. 

Dr. M. S. Champion, Director of the Division 
of Hygiene of the Massachusetts Department of 
Health, in discussing the unifying of the laws 
for the administration of medical inspection sys- 
tems in the cities and towns of the Bay State, 
points to the fact that physical inspection of 
school children is in numerous instances inet- 
ficient. Dr. Champion declares that proper lezgis- 
lation must be enacted if we are to have 
efficiency in this direction. The present law has 
been found to have two striking defects, namely, 
there is no provision in it for school nurses and 
there is no uniformity in the way the details are 
to be administered in the three hundred or more 
cities and towns. 

The board of education of Litchfield, Ill., has 
taken out accident insurance policies for the 
teachers, the superintendent of schools, the secre- 
tary, truant officer and janitors. The action was 
taken following an accident a year ago, when a 
defective scaffold fell. 
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Man-power! The sturdiest 
brawn, like the keenest brain, 
is limited by the tools it uses. You 


couldn’t be in five thousand different places 
tomorrow. Yet, by the use of the right tool, you 
can send your thought there—in fine form—at 
small cost. —The Mimeograph will do that work for 
you in an hour. \t duplicates letters, forms, blanks, 
drawings, etc., quicker than that work can be done 
by other means. No type to set—first copies ready 
within a few minutes—with many thousands rapidly 
delivered from a single stencil. Clear work, cleanly 


done! Just as good muscles do infinitely more when equipped 
with high-power tools, so do good minds widen the areas of their 
forces by the use of the Mimeograph. Let us show you what it has done 


in educational and industrial institutions throughout the world. Ask 
for booklet “A” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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DIRECTIONS 
OIL HERE 
TWICE-A-VEAR 





Stationary 





iMPLICII Y 


OF DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
EXPLAINS THE POPULARITY OF THE 


TUEC Stationery Vacuum Cleaner 


FOR SCHOOL CLEANING. 


The TUEC requires no repairs or attention beyond oiling two or three times 
a year and emptying of the removable dust pan when it becomes filled, as you 


empty the ash pan of a coal range. 


The TUEC costs less to operate by half than any other cleaner 
ever built, is fool-proof, trouble-proof and wear-proof. 


All piping used as a part of the TUEC system is designed by 
experts expressly for its purpose. 


TUEC School cleaning tools also are scientifically designed to 
fit every need in cleaning work of this character and afford the 
custodians cleaning apparatus for bare floors, erasers, black- 
board troughs, rugs, walls and ceilings. 


TUEC hose is light, strong, flexible and of ample size to insure 


free passage of the air and dirt. 


If the choice of a vacuum cleaning plant for your school is being considered, 
do not fail to write for a copy of the bulletin, “The Tuec in the School.” 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Canadian Plant: 
Toronto, Ont. 


Cleaners 


CANTON, OHIO 
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COMPLETES SURVEY OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

The school buildings of the city of Dickinson, 
N. D., were surveyed during the month of Novem- 
ber by Mr. S. A. Challman, state inspector of 
school buildings and sanitation for Minnesota. 
Mr. Challman made a study of existing buildings 
in the city and of the probable growth and future 
classroom needs. As a result of the survey he 
made the following recommendations: 

1. That a grade building be erected in the 
eastern part of the city to provide for approxi- 
mately two hundred children. I have recom- 
mended that a kindergarten room be provided in 
this building. 

2. That the two rooms on the third floor of 
the present grade building be abandoned, as soon 
as the new building has been completed, owing 
to the fact that these rooms are not properly 
lighted or ventilated and are unsafe in case of 
fire. 

3. That rooms vacated in the grade building. 
after the new building has been erected, be used 
for high school purposes. 

4. That a grade building for approximately 
one hundred fifty children be erected in the south- 
ern part of the city. 

5. That the present site of one block, where 
the Central building now stands, be ultimately 
used for high school purposes only. 

6. That a grade building be erected on a site 
immediately adjoining the present high school of 
which site the school district already owns a por- 
tion. 

















‘BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., has com- 
pleted the erection of 85 temporary school build- 
ings. This makes a total of 165 small structures 
now in use for overflow classes. The board has 
included in its permanent building program, plans 
for the erection of eleven new units which are 
to be completed in the near future. 

Newport News, Va. The board of education has 
anticipated a financial crisis and has taken steps 
to overcome it. A request has been made of 
the city council for a bond issue of $1,000,009 
to provide funds for the building of a high school 
and for the extension of the school facilities. 

Portland, Ore. The board has adopted a bud- 
get of $3,272,000 for the year 1919-20. 

Detroit, Mich. A new building program out- 
lined by the board provides for an expenditure 
of $20,000,000, leaving a margin of $7,186,900 in 
the schools’ bond limit. The program is in- 
tended to provide a number of much needed 
buildings and to cover the needs of the schools 
for the next five years. 

The school board of Council Bluffs, Ia., has 
adopted a building program which is conservative 
in character. The outline of the program is based 
on statistics showing the growth in enrollment 
and the present rate of increase of school popu- 
lation. 

The board of education of Omaha, Neb., has 
adopted a report of a special committee appointed 
to study fire insurance. The recommendations of 
the committee provide for a general form of 
policy for all insurance; the writing of specific 
insurance on contents at fifty per cent of their 
value; the writing of insurance to run in threc 
year periods, with one-third of the premiums 
falling due each year; the renewal or re-writing 
of present policies on an eighty per cent co-insur- 
ance general form basis, and the appointment 
of a committee to determine the value of the 
building contents. It has been decided to bind 
$165,000 additional insurance on the school buil:- 
ings and to distribute the amount between the 
several local agencies. 

A total of $1,500,000 has been placed at the 
disposal of the schools in Jefferson County, Ala. 
Of this amount, $800,000 will be given to the city 
schools of Birmingham, and the balance to the 


schools of Bessemer and the county of Jeffcrson. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has or- 
dered that the name, Theodore Roosevelt School, 
be changed to the H. Jane Cooper School. The 
name Theodore Roosevelt is to be given to the 
recreation field to be established in the vicinity 
of LaSalle Gardens. 

The city council of Detroit has been asked to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the necessity 
of the different items of the school budgei for 
1920. The committee will study the bud et esti- 
mates proposed by the supervising engineer and 
the supervisor of property which involve en ap- 
proximate expenditure of $600,000. 

The finance committee of the Philadelphia 
school board has adopted the budget statement of 
the school controller providing for a budget of 
$13,479,109 for the year 1920. The present bud- 
get exceeds that of last year by $2,000,000 and 
makes necessary the levying of the full school 
tax of seven mills provided under the enabling 
act. 

Des Moines, N. Mex., will erect a new school 
early in the spring. The town is only ten years 
old and the school population has outgrown the 
present school building plant. The high school 
which was built two years ago has been fond 
too small for school purposes and an addition will 
be erected in the near future. 

The proceeds of the bond issue of $4,975,000 
at Oakland, Cal., will be used for the carrying 
out of a complete building program. It is 
planned to erect three high schools, four junior 
high schools and units of three, and five ele 
mentary schools, and to provide a number of ad- 
ditions for existing structures. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
asked for bids on $420,000 in school bonds. The 
proceeds of the bonds are to be devoted lo the 
purchase of school sites and the construction of 
school buildings for the city. 

The court recently granted permission to the 
taxpayers of Rector, Ark., to raise the school 
tax levy from twelve to twenty mills. Altho the 
limit of twelve mills had been fixed by consti- 
tutional amendment, the tax was carried with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


Freeport, Ill. The taxpayers have voted a bond 
(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Spokane Wasinnaten 
November 1:o0th.1919. 





J Properie, end Jentore 


Tacoma, Wash. The Board of Education at Spokane, Washington, 
Oct. 30. 1919 bought eighty pounde of the Cesmire Process, Paint and 
oases ° 7 Varnish Remover, and used it to clean and renovate severa) ' 


National Wood Renovating Co., hundred deske. 


Mansas City, Mo. Yours truly, 











Gontlomen: 6a 

We are very much pleased with the Casmire Process 
of cleaning school desks. It is by fer the cheapest Secretary 
method that we have used. The bath is a surprise to e Be POV 3 wrhww 
filthy desk and the results is a satisfaction to all. 
The Process does a1] thet you claim and next year we Q 
expect to continue the good work. &y 

oc owes = come ~ — ~ 


Very truly yours, ) 


Lud & y Le he 2S 


PCB /UB Superintendent of Properties. ©PENDLETON 
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National Wood Renovating Co., 
319 EB 6th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PACIFIC OQCEAN 


Gentlemen: 


Wo have wed your "Casmire Procese” in cleaning 
school desks this summer and found it satisfactory; it has 
done el] that you cluim for it. We expect to use it the 
coming Summer. 











WLP:G By 444 





Purchasing Agent 





‘ 

Yours truly, ' 

SCHOOL DISTRICT NO.1,MULTNOMAE COUNTY, ORBCON Sp | 
WLP 2k © ' 
' 
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a 
W hat We Claim and Guarantee Be § 
WE GUARANTEE our Casmire Process to remove all of the old paint, varnish and dirt from the to Get 
entire school desk, without effecting the glued joints or desks in any manner, or the original enamel on the iron frames. This in 
The average cost of making a new desk from an old one, which includes the cost of all materials and 
labor, is approximately 60c to 75c per desk. Write for ‘‘Facts and Figures.” . Your 
NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING CO., Psy +. 
Main Office ; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. or 
and Office ‘ KANSAS ah Pacey Warehouses{ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Fig. 1 











Fig. 1 shows the eye under improperly controlled, glar- 
Notice the strain resulting from the effort to 
see despite the extreme contraction of the pupil. 


shows the same eye under Holophane-controlled light. 
Notice the full open pupil, and the manifest relaxation of the 


ing light. 


Fig. 2 


whole eye. 


engineering department. 


ave Gyesigh t 


and Ctirrent 


The prisms embodied in Holophane Reflectors direct the 
light of the lamp where needed and prevent its shining 
into the eyes of pupils and teacher. 


For conservation of current and eyesight, specify Holophane. 
If your present lighting system is unsatisfactory, or if you 
are planning new school buildings or additions, write to our 
We will advise you, submitting com- 
plete plans and blue prints if you wish, at no cost. 


Write for a free copy 
treatise ‘Scientific 


Holophane Glass Company 
Dept. H 15, 340 Madison Ave., New York City 


of the non-technical 
Illumination for Schools.” 














(Concluded from Page 62) 
issue of $350,000 for the erection of a new high 
schocl. A 25-acre site has been selected which 
will contain space for the school gardens, agri- 
culture ground, military drill field, playgrounds 
and athletic fields. 

Omaha, Neb. The proceeds of the bond issue of 
$4,500,000 are to- be used for the erection of five 
junior high schools, two senior high schools and 
ten elementary schools. A nine-acre site has been 
obtained for a technical high school in the busi- 
ness section and a ten-acre site has been secured 
in another part of the city for a cosmopolitan 
high school. 

The report on the survey of the school build- 
ings and grounds of Delaware, conducted by Dr. 
G. D. Strayer, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt and Mr. Hart, 
has been issued at Wilmington. The report con- 
sists of two parts, namely, the general report on 
the buildings and grounds and the program for 
proposed consolidation of the districts of the 
state. 

Prof. G. D. Strayer and Prof. N. L. Engelhardt 
have recently acted as educational advisors in 
the erection of new buildings at Utica, Medina 
and Bronxville, N. Y., Winston-Salem, N. C., Rey- 
nolds, N. C., Lawrence, L. I., and Claymont, Del. 

Supt. R. E. Condon of Cincinnati has recently 
called the attention of the school principals and 
the public in general to a requirement of the 
board that works of art must have the approval 
of the art committee before they may be pre- 
sented to the schools as gifts. The rule requires 
that the designs must be approved as well as the 
designation of the place where they are to be 
located. The warning became necessary because 
of a case where a committee of citizens had gone 
ahead with the preparation of the work without 
first obtaining the approval of the committee and 
the expense and work entailed were without re- 
sult. 

A law has been passed in Ohio which pro- 
vides that an American flag, size 5x8 feet, shall 
be displayed at school buildings every day in 
which the schools are in session. In fair weather 
the flag is to be displayed from the flagstaff and 
in stormy weather it may be hung inside the 
building in a conspicuous place. A fine of $100 
is the penalty for failure to obey the law. 


The crowning achievement of the school au- 
thorities of Winston-Salem, N. C., in connection 
with its building program, will be the erection 
of the Reynolds High School and the Reynolds 
Memorial Auditorium. The high school will De 
composed of a group of three buildings, one of 
which will be the academic building proper, the 
second the household arts and industrial arts 
building, and the third the auditorium which is 
to form the central building of the group. 

The buildings and grounds surrounding the 
site, were made possible thru the generous gifts 
of Mrs. R. J. Reynolds and Mr. P. H. Hanes and 
the John W. Hanes estate. The total cost of the 


completed plant is expected to reach $1,000,000. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

State Supt. W. E. Ranger of Rhode Island has 
declared teachers’ strikes to be improper. Mr. 
Ranger holds that the obligations of teachers to 
public interests do not allow them to use methods 
invoked by those in private employment. He 
upholds the teachers in their requests for high 
salaries but points out that strikes, improper alli- 
ances and other methods of economic warfare will 
only result in disappointment and a betrayal of 
public interest. 

The New York City board of education has dis- 
missed Miss Sonia Ginsburg, a teacher, because of 
her membership in the Communist party. She 
is one of five teachers so affiliated. 

The proposal to affiliate with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was opposed by the teachers in 
convention at the recent meeting of the Minne- 


sota Educational Association. It was pointed out 
that affiliation carries with it an obligation to 
support the policies and plans of the group to 
which one is affiliated. The federation’s offer of 
a charter guaranteeing complete autonomy was 
also criticized. The teachers adopted a resolu- 
tion fixing the minimum salary for elementary 
teachers at $1,000 and that of high school teach- 
ers at $1,500. 

Chicago, Ill. A movement has been begun by 
the teaching staff of the public schools to acquaint 
the public with conditions in the teaching profes- 
sion. It is pointed out that the low salaries, in 
creased cost of living and the tendency of teach- 
ers to seek other lines of employment have great- 
ly reduced the number of regular teachers and ex- 
hausted the list of substitutes. In addition, there 
are more than 1,000 teachers holding temporary 
certificates, divided between those who have form 
erly taught and those without experience, and 
with little or no preparation for teaching. It is 
planned to offer higher salaries and to otherwise 
make the teaching profession attractive to a 
large number of applicants in order that th* 
school system may be maintained without any 
lowering of standards. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at 
its business session on November first, adopted 
a resolution directed against affiliation with 
agencies outside the law, or organizations whose 
weapons for the enforcement of demands for im- 
provement include interference with the orderly 
and continuous procedure of education. 

The Missouri teachers in convention at St 
Louis, during the month of November, applauded 
speakers who opposed unionization. It was 
pointed out that teachers represent the people 4s 
a whole and may not properly align themselves 
with a special group. Better salaries and equal- 
ity of educational chances thru the assumption of 
the cost by the state were recommended as a rem- 
edy for the situation. i 

Forty high school teachers at Kansas City, 
Kans., have organized and applied for a charter 
from the American Federation of Teachers. Bet- 
ter salaries, more independence and improved 
working conditions are sought. 

Fifty teachers representing twelve counties in 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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Literature and Music 


The COLUMBIA PLAN of Teaching True Appreciation of Literature 


In music and literature there is more than correlation; 
there is identification of thought, feeling, subject matter, 
structure, and response. The message of literature and 
music is one—to preserve the spirit of youth, to arouse 
wholesome emotion, and to quicken the mind and spirit 
to joyous, complete living. Classroom study of litera- 
ture may be clarified and vitalized thru music. 


No teacher of English would neglect the opportunity 
of having his class listen to the music records of the 
songs of Burns, Longfellow, or Tennyson. Music is heré 
fitted to poetry. But poetry is music. 


Tell the pupils the story 
of Shakespeare’s “Cymbe- 
line.” Describe the occasion 
that called forth that inspir- 
ing morning song, “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!” What 
kind of bird is a Lark? 
What are its habits? 





Columbia School Grafonola Columbia Graphophone Company 


with Pushmobile 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Who is Phoebus? Where is “heaven’s gate?” Then play 
Columbia Record A5484, “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” piano 
solo by Godowsky. Forget the words. Note Schubert’s 
employment of brilliant chords for “Hark! Hark!” Ob- 
serve the musical grammar in the phrase corresponding 
with “To ope their golden eyes.” Study the musical 
progression in the last three lines, “My lady sweet, arise, 
arise, arise!” 


There is no element of poetry—type, rhythm, metre, 
rhyme, figure of speech, stanza form, or sentence struc- 
ture that cannot find its identical counterpart in music. 


What is true of Poetry is also true of the Drama and 
Fiction. There is the same element of organization of 
material and emotional appeal. 


The booklet, “Literature and Music,” is a complete 
treatise of the subject, relating all types and elements of 
Poetry, Drama, and Fiction to the corresponding form in 
music. It contains record and literature lists, exercises 
and a bibliography of helpful books and magazines. Send 
for free copy. 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and 
Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records in = 

your School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, G Fy 
30 that you may prove, to your own satisfaction, what S 
creat service Columbia material may be in your schools. 


Educational Department 


(Check subject desired) 
Literature and Music [ ] 
Grafonola Catalog [ ] 
Educational Record Catalog [ ] 
Musical Measurement Manual [ ] 


Doors fitted with tock and key. WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK City | NAME cose reece rere eeeeeeeunneeeres 
Seven shelves for records, | FOG) 6.006 wedcvecsocvcctunegenee. 2 
Reproducer, winding crank, and 
a aw be locked in push- London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. a eee 
| 
i] 





Clip this coupon and mail today. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following Literature: 





Ms | School Foard Journel 








Safeguarding the Health of Ten 


Sanitary lavatory equipment—that’s one of the 
easiest ways to prevent the spread of disease 
among school children, for insanitary lavatories 
have proved to be most prolific distributors of 
disease germs. 


And Northern Fibre Folded Towels are the 
very ultimate in cleanly towel service. 


These towels are absolutely sanitary —made 
from only the best grade of spruce pulp in a 
factory that is a model of cleanli- 
ness. Delivered to the user fresh 
and germ-free—a clean towel for 
each pair of hands. 


No Waste 


Delivered one at a time from an 
attractive, white cabinet sufficient 
toweling is offered for each person, 
yet there is no possibility of waste 
—enough toweling but not too 
much. 
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Million American School Children 


Northern Fibre Folded Towels are long-fibred and strong—they 
do not tear easily—they have a cloth-like consistency and are ideally absorbent. 


Neat, dainty and wholesomely clean they have come to be recognized as the only 


logical towel service for school lavatories. Incidentally they are surprisingly 
economical. 


Give Them a Trial at Our Expense 


Write on your business stationery and we will gladly send you, gratis, a neat 
package of twenty-five Northern Fibre Folded Towels. Only a trial can satisfac- 
torily present all of the marked advantages of these new and “different’’ towels. 


Sold only through legitimate trade channels. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Also makers of Northern Fibre Tissue for lavatories. 





TRADE MARK 
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A Modern School Should Have 
Modern Methods of Ash Removal 


| HE antiquated method of fouror Don’t you think you should investi- 
A FEW SCHOOL INSTALLATIONS T 






five men removing ashes or rub- = t - ont oot way of removing 

Young High School, Davenport, la. bish by means of arope and pulley or 9°°°% 27@ FudnIsh® 
aes $a ve ab — _ other ways, has no place in a modern’ The G & G is just as readily installed 
High School, Covi *, “al school. ee in old buildings as in new 
: : : ones. Write us TODAY 
The old method is expensive, ale tallies me of the problem oh 
slow and unsanitary. @ your school; height of lift; 


— . d H 

Telescopic Hoist 

with Automatic"Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 


quantity of ashes to be taken 
out; how often to be re- 
moved and whether cans are 
to be hoisted to sidewalk or high 
enough to dump directly into wagon along- 
side of hoistway. We will then tell you just 
which one of our ten models will suit your 
requirements or, if necessary, we will spe- 
cially design a model for your particular 
use. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Specialists Since 1866 


544 West Broadway New York 


The modern method of re- 
moving ashes and rubbish 
with a G & G Telescopic 
Hoist is economical, speedy and sani- 
tary. One man can do the work of 
two—two the work of four—quicker 
and better than under the old 
methods. 


Illustrating the 
Model A Hoist 
with Automatic 


Gear Shifting 
Brake Device. SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA 
and Silencer. AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Since 1866 we have specialized in the installation of steam 
power plants. These installations are in some of the PI AN i S 
largest buildings in the country, and they include school 
buildings, churches, railroad stations, bank buildings 
and warehouses. Inquiries to equip steam power plants 






in large schools anywhere in the United States and Can 





























(Concluded from Page 64) 

Washington have organized a state league of 
county teachers. The league has appointed an 
executive board and a committee to draft a con- 
stitution. The league has for its purpose the de- 
velopment of standards in general efficiency and 
a better understanding of the schools by the pub- 
lic so that all teachers may be assured a salary 
commensurate with efficiency and professional 
dignity. 

Mr. T. F. McDonnell, counsel for the Provi- 
dence Federation of Women Teachers, in a recent 
address to that body, warned the association 
against affiliation with outside agencies to secure 
better salaries. Mr. McDonnell pointed out that 
the association is splendidly managed and of- 
ficered and he warned them not to allow any act 
which would forfeit the respect and confidence 
of the people. 

The public schools of New York City are short 
about 2,000 substitutes daily and there is no sup- 
ply available. The situation appears to be due 
to a reduction in the number of teachers and to 
resignations from the service. During the month 
of October alone, there were 213 resignations. The 
board is endeavoring to meet the situation thru 
increased compensation and regular examinations 
for licenses to teach. 


MINNEAPOLIS COMPOSITE SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


(6) By depressing the floor of the shower 
room on the first floor, a mezzanine duplicate 
shower room can be provided, thus gfving sepa- 
rate shower rooms for both boys and girls. 

(7) The space assigned in the plans to den- 
tal clinics may also be used for eye, ear, throat 
and nose clinics. 


(8) There are no basement schoolrooms. 
Fireproof construction will allow additional 
floors to be built if desired. A three story all- 
above-ground building has no more stairs for 
children to climb than has a_two-story-and- 
basement building. 






G & G Hoists. 


are as cordially invited 
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SALARIES 


EVELETH SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The school board of Eveleth, Minn., has adopted 
a salary schedule providing for a minimum of 
$110 per month for grade teachers who are ad- 
vanced normal graduates, $130 for high school 
teachers with college certificates and $140 for 
high school teachers with master’s degrees. The 
schedule is as follows: 


(Nl 


ll 
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Preparation. 


2 years of Training beyond H. S................ 
(Adv. Nor. Course) 

3 years of Training beyond H. S................ 
(Prof. or Tech. Course) 

4 years of Training beyond H. S................ 
(Bachelor’s Degree) 

5 years of Training beyond H. S................ 
(Master’s Degree) 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
Bloomfield, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule which provides for minimum 
and maximum salaries for the several groups of 

teachers. The salaries are as follows: 
Kindergarten and connecting class, minimum 
per year, $800, yearly increase $100; maximum 
per year, $1,300; grades one-three, four-six, seven- 
eight, minimum, $900; yearly increase, $100; 
maximum, $1,400, $1,500, $1,600, respectively; spe- 
cial (women), minimum, $1,000; yearly increase, 
$125; maximum, $1,800; special (men), minimum, 


as inquiries relating 


to 


$1,000; yearly increase, $125; maximum, $2,000; 
high school (women), minimum, $1,100; yearly 
increase, $150; maximum, $2,300; high school 
(men), minimum, $1,200; yearly increase, $150; 
maximum, $2,600; grade principals, minimum, 
$1,200; yearly increase, $150; maximum, $2,600: 
other principals, minimum, $1,200; yearly in- 
crease, $200; maximum, $3,000. 

Detroit, Mich. The teachers are included in a 
group of city employes to be given bonuses. The 
bonus is to be given to all employes receiving less 
than $1,700 and varies from five to twenty per 
cent. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Education 
of Owatonna, Minn., the minimum grade salary 
was raised from $765 to $900, and the maximum 
from $900 to $1,000. 

In the high school the minimum was raised 
from $900 to $1,050. 

The highest salary in the high school at pres- 


ent is $1,850. The superintendent’s salary was 
increased to $2,800. 
Teaching Experience. 

No lyr. 2yrs. 3yrs. 4 yrs. 6Byrs. 6yrs 
Exp Exp. Exp. Exp. Exp. Exp. Exp. 
110 115 120 125 130 135 140 
120 125 130 135 140 145 150 
130 135 140 145 150 155 160 
140 145 150 155 160 165 170 

The increases are retroactive from the begin- 


ning of the school year and the unpaid portion of 
the first two months’ salary was given to the 
teachers. 

The board of education of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
adopted a salary schedule for the Girls’ and Boys’ 
Trade Schools. The salaries are as follows: 

Boys’ Trade School—Class A, first year, $2,280; 
second year, $2,460; third year, 2,640, and fourth 


year, $2,820. Class B, first year, $1,110: second 
year, $1,200; third year, $1,290; fourth year, 
$1,380; fifth year, $1,560; sixth year, $1,740; 


eighth year, $2,100, and ninth year, $2,280. 
(Concluded on Page 71) 
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ELUXE 





SCALES 





U.S. STANDARD 
WITH MEASURING DEVICE 


Manufactured complete from foundry to finishing 
room (not assembled). Every scale bears the 
unqualified Zuarantee of Mason, Davis & Co. 

Builders of U.S. Standard Scales Since 1863. 






. @ HE advanced method of coordinated physical 
«| and mental training finds a definite place in its 


| educational program for this well-known, efh- 
(S¥2) cient weighing and measuring scale. 


Because school administrators and teachers everywhere 
have come to realize that attention to the scholars’ 
health is important at all times, progressive schools in 
city and country are installing the De Luxe as part of 
their scientific equipment. 


It has been rightly termed “The School-room’s Silent 
Sentinel of Health.” 


A highly perfected scale; of simple construction; 
beautifully finished and equipped to determine accu- 
rately the weight and height of every pupil. Built 
compactly and of sturdy design with no loose weights, 


The De Luxe is a genuine improvement for any school- 
room and is proving a distinctive feature in all modern 
schools. A practical, durable machine—finished in 
our special snow-white or silver-gray permanent 
enamel with nickeled trimmings. 


ene 


Showing a ‘‘close-up’’ of the De Luxe 
measuring device, marked in legible 
44-inch graduations from 2 feet 6 inches 
to 6 feet 6 inches, making it possible 
to measure accurately the smallest child 
or tallest #dult. This distinctive feature 
of the De Luxe is a decided improve- 
ment over the old-fashioned measuring 








rately measuring the very small child. eled beams 
over all 58 








Manufacturers of the hica © eale ©. 
a ASON. Sé C. 
IE S 7700-7740 So. Chicago Ave 
La allele SS CHICAGO 
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rod” which would not permit of accu- Capacity—300 lbs. by 4 lb. Clearly marked nick- 


(no loose suspended weights). Height 
inches. Floor space, 24 in, #13 in. Plat- 


form 13% in..x 10% in. (Rubber-shat’if desired). 
Handled by leading dealers everywhere.. Des- 
criptive matter and prices gladly sent on request. 





School officials will appreci- 
ate the guararitee of service 
behind every De Luxe scaie, 
backed by the Mason, Davis 
. long-standing reputation of 
more than 50 years. 



























































































































IS SHE WORTH 
INSURING? 


You pay fire insurance on your 
home. 

You pay damage insurance on 
your car. 

Are not the lives of school children 
worth insuring against the perils 
of fire? 

Of course there is only one answer. 
And the best way to safeguard 
their lives is to equip your school 
building with the Kirker-Bender 
Fire Escape—the safest, most 
practical ever devised. 

Any mechanic can erect it. 


Write today for particulars. 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 



























Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
For School Buildings 


Buyers of school supplies and equip- 
ment, here is the ideal Plumbing Line. 
Economical], it uses only 2 or 3 gallons 
of water for perfect flush and refill. 
Efficient and sanitary, it represents the 
most advanced idea for safeguarding the 
health of the school children. 






Straight Passage— 
Doesn't Clog 


By quick, positive action 
at the entrance of the trap 
(as shown in the illustra- 
tion) the two Watrous 
converging jets instanta- 
neously establish a contin- 
uous flush from start to 
finish. No waste water 
or delay in building up 
action, as in the old sy- 
phonic action. 


ATR PATENT OU 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


ATER Cy DOSED 


Two Powerful 
Converging Jets 


The Watrous Duojet 
Principle, aptly referred 
to as the “final word” 
this branch of sanitary 
science, eliminates the 
downleg as an operative 
element. No _ crevices, 
ledges or zig-zag passages 
in the Watrous Closet to 
clog or form objection- 
able fouling surfaces. 


The Watrous Line also includes Flushing Valves, 
Urinals, Drinking Fountains,“ Self-Closing Cocks, 


Liquid Soap Fixtures, etc. 
Equipment should have 


Every buyer of Schoo! 


the complete Watrous 


Catalog. It will be sent free on request. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1215 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated Watrous 
Line of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
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A HOLDEN 


average book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





INSIST UPON IT 


That every book in your School Room has 


BOOK COVER 


If only a part of your books have the protection of Holden Book 
Covers you have abundant evidence at hand to prove the necessity 
of protecting your books and the efficiency of Holden Covers. 


If It Pays To Cover One Book 
It Pays ‘lo Cover Every Book 


Holden Book Covers 


Are a strictly one-piece Cover, quickly and easily adjusted, requiring no 
cutting or paste, and they keep the book neat and clean. 


Holden Book Covers last longer than any other Book Cover and they 
make the book last longer, adding: from 2 to 3 years to the life of the 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








(Concludeu from Page 0s 
Girls’ Trade School—Class A, first year, $2,075; 
second year, $2,100; third year, $2,200; fourth 


year, $2,400, and fifth year, $2,550. Class B, first 
year, $1,500; second year, $1,5/5; third year, 
$1,650; fourth year, $1,725; fifth year, $1,800; 
sixth year, $1,875; seventh year, $1,950, and 
eighth year, $2,025. Class C, first year, $900; sec- 
ond year, $960; third year, $1,020; fourth year, 
$1,080; fifth year, $1,140; sixth year, $1,260; sev- 


euth year, $1,380, and eighth year, $1,500. 
Principals in the Boys’ Trade School will 
paid $3,200 the first year, $3,400 the second year, 
$3,600 for the third year, $3,800 the fourth year, 
$4,000 the fifth year, and $4,200 the sixth year. 
Principals in the Girls’ Trade School will re- 
ceive $2,800 the first year, $3,000 the second year, 
$3,200 the third year, $3,400 the fourth year, 
$3,600 the fifth year, and $3,800 the sixth year. 


NEW SALARY RULES. 

Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted 
the following rules to govern the salaries of 
teachers: 

No increase in salary shall be granted in ac- 
cordance with this schedule unless the service 
rendered has been satisfactory. 

The salary of an assistant to a principal shall 
be determined by the number of units in his 
building not in excess of twenty. For this pur- 
pose each teacher shall be considered one unit, 
except an assistant to a teacher, a manual train- 
ing teacher, and a cooking teacher, each of whom 
shall be considered one-half unit. An assistant to 
a principal shall receive in addition to his salary 
as a teacher $10 for each unit in his building, 
except assistants to the principals at the Sever 


be 


St., Winslow St., New Woodland and Woodland 
St. Schools; the assistants to the principals in 
these four schools shall receive $20 for each unit 


in their respective buildings in addition to thelr 
Salaries as teachers. When a principal is absent 


for a period longer than five successive school- 
days, the assistant to the principal shall be paid 
at the rate of double the amount per unit ordi 
narily received as assistant to the principal b« 
ginning at the expiration of the fifth day of 
absence. 


The maximum salary of an elementary teacher 


who has graduated from an approved college may, 
on recommendation of the superintendent, be 
fixed at a sum of $100 in excess of the established 
maximum for the class. Experience in excess of 
four years may be taken into account in deter- 
mining the beginning salary. One year’s train- 
ing in an approved college in addition to gradu- 
ation from a standard normal school maintaining 
a two years’ course or graduation from a normal 
school maintaining a three years’ course may be 
accepted as one year’s additional experience in 
determining the beginning salary in the elemen- 
tary schools. A teacher on leave of absence for 
approved study or travel shall have such time 
counted in lieu of experience for a period not to 
exceed two years. 

A teacher assigned part time in the grades and 
part time in the high school shall be paid in ac- 
cordance with the respective schedules pro rata. 

The salaries of high school teachers shall not be 
permanently fixed until the close of the first 
year’s work; at the close of the second and subse- 
quent years the salary shall be increased auto- 
matically according to the rules. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Kingsport, Tenn. Physical and dental examina- 
tions of the school children were recently con- 
ducted. The examinations are part of a program 
having for its object the improvement of the 


health of children and making it possible for 
them to take advantage of the education pro- 
vided. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The school nurses of the 
division of school hygiene have undertaken the 
eye examinations formerly conducted by the 
teachers in the regular classrooms. The change 


was made in the interest of greater efficiency in 
this phase of the hygiene work. 

Medical, dental and nutritional examinations of 
the children of the Model Rural School, Rich- 
mond, Ky., were recently conducted. The results 
showed a large percentage of diseased tonsils, 
nervousness, eye and ear defects and teeth de- 
fects. The examinations were conducted with 
the aid of a physician, a dentist, a dietician and 
an eye, nose and throat specialist. 

Holyoke, Mass. The department of hygiene has 
been reorganized under two heads, one to act as 
director of physical education in the high school 








and supervisor of gymnasium and swimming pool. 
The other will have charge of physical education 
and swimming in the grades, and wili also serve 
as director of hygiene for the grades and high 
school, 

Dental inspections of children were recently 
conducted in four schools at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
The Washington School, with the highest rating, 
had 79 perfect mouths out of a total of 350 chil- 
dren examined. 

A recent report of the school board of Dallas, 
Tex., shows that nineteen lunchrooms sold $16,- 
118.76 worth of food to the students. The board 
paid out about $12,000 for supplies, in addition to 
several thousand dollars for salaries of employes. 

Dr. C. Ward Crampton has resigned as Direc- 
tor of Physical Training of the New York Schools 
to become Dean of the Normal School of Physical 
Education at Battle Creek, Mich. Dr. Crampton 
is also editor of the Physical Training Section of 
Good Health and investigator on blood pressure. 

Dr. Albert K. Aldinger has been appointed Di- 
rector of Physical Training for the New York City 
schools, to succeed Dr. C. Ward Crampton. 

Child Labor Day is to be observed thruout the 
nation on Sunday, January 25th in churches; on 
Monday the 26th in schools; and on Saturday 
the 24th in the synagogs. The year 1919 marked 
the passage of the federal child labor law which 
places a ten per cent tax on the net profits of 
establishments employing children under 14 years 
of age in factories, mills, canneries and manu- 
facturing establishments, of children under 16 in 
mines and quarries, and of children between 14 
and 16 for more than eight hours a day, six days 
a week, or at night. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
South Dakota Educational Association was held 
November 24-26, at Mitchell. The Associated 
School Boards Section also held a meeting in 
connection with the state teachers on the last two 
days of the convention. 

A system of dental inspections has been car- 
ried out at Everett, Wash., in cooperation with 
the members of the Snohomish County Dental 
Society. The inspections were conducted at the 
respective school buildings as provided, and the 
clinics will be held at the regular school clinic 
room. 
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The Medal 


If you contemplate including motion pictures in your 
work why not use the machine that reduces fire risk 
to a minimum. 


Let us tell you about the other exclusive features of the 
Power's Projector that have made it a favorite for many 
years in the leading theatres, colleges, 
churches of this country. 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


90 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 


WAS AWARDED 


for unexcelled safety devices on 


Motion Picture Machines 


by the 
American Museum of Safety 


schools and 





of Honor 








Uniform Basic Requirements for Indianapolis 


Grade School Buildings 


A Valuable Standard Adopted by School Board 


The Board of School Commissioners of Indian- 
apolis has completed its work of standardizing 
requirements for the construction of elementary 
school buildings in the city, a work which is 
expected to eliminate much confusion by giving 
architects and others interested definite data on 
which to act in preparing future plans for 
schools. 

“While it is required that the building shall 
be dignified and architecturally correct,” says 
the board, “expressing frankly its function, it 
should be clearly understood that no detail in 
the construction of hidden or minor parts is to 
be neglected, nor any sacrifice of essentials made 
in order that undue emphasis may be given to 
architectural embellishment or ornamentation. 
Reliance shall be placed more upon proportion, 
a careful selection and use of materials, and 
harmonious grouping of the several parts than 
upon minutiae or elaboration of detail for the 
desired results.” 

The rules adopted follow in full: 


Drawings, Specifications and Estimates. 

Preliminary Studies: 

The Architect is to confer with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and in conformity with the 
instructions and information thus received, he 
shall prepare and submit to the Building Com- 
mittee such preliminary sketches at a uniform 
scale of 7 of an inch to the foot, together with 
such reports as will acquaint the Committee with 
the arrangement, general design, construction, 
cubical contents, and percentage of areas of the 
building. Conferences with the Building Com- 
mittee shall be of such frequency as will insure 
the preliminary work to proceed without unneces- 
sary interruption and the Architect’s sketches 
and reports shall be subject to revision from time 
to time until they are made acceptable to the 
Committee. 

All preliminary material shall then be sub- 


mitted to the Board, which may, in its discre- 
tion, either approve or refer the matter back to 
the Committee and the Architect for further 
study and revision. When the prelim!nary 
sketches, reports and estimates shall have been 
finally made satisfactory to the Board and are 
in such form as will enable the Board and the 
Architect to agree upon the design and maxi- 
mum limit of cost as a general basis for the 
preparation of the working drawings and speci- 
fications then the Board’s approval, together 
with copies of the final preliminary sketches, re- 
ports and estimates, shall be entered in the files 
of the Board as a matter of record. 


Working Drawings and Specifications: 

The Architect is to make upon the general 
basis of said final approved preliminary sketches 
and estimates, working drawings and specifica- 
tions complete and in proper form to illustrate 
and explain all of the materials and details of 
construction of said building, exclusive of the 
heating, plumbing and wiring installations, and 
amply sufficient to permit any competent contrac- 
tor or builder to estimate the construction cost 
of the building and to assure the actual carrying 
out of the work shown and described by said 
drawings and specifications. The specifications 
shall be issued in printed, mineographed or type- 
written form, properly arranged and indexed. 

If due to an unwarranted departure from the 
final approved preliminary sketches, or to a need- 
lessly extravagant or elaborate interpretation 
thereof in the working drawings, the lowest re- 
sponsible bid for doing the work exceeds the 
maximum limit cost agreed upon, then the Archi- 
tect, if the Board so demands, is to restudy, and 
if necessary revise or redraw, without extra 
charge, any or all of said drawings and specifica- 
tions. 

The Architect shall, upon the completion and 
final acceptance of the working drawings and 


specifications, deliver to the Board a complete set 
of blue prints on paper from the drawings and a 
complete set of the specifications. Copies of 
these drawings and specifications shall be made 
available in sufficient quantity to permit any 
bidder desiring to submit a proposal on the work 
to have a set, all releases of same to bidders to be 
made from the Architect’s office. 

After the contract for the building is awarded, 
the Architect shall deliver to the Board a set 
of the floor plans drawn to 7 inch scale with 
black ink on tracing cloth, one plan on each sheet 
16 inches by 24 inches in size. After the com- 
pletion of the building and prior to the final 
payment to the Architect, he shall deliver to the 
Board for its permanent record a complete set 
of the drawings printed on cloth, on which any 
changes or additions made during the progress of 
the work on the building shall be clearly shown 
and described. 


Heating, Plumbing, Ventilation and Wiring: 

These installations will be laid out, specified 
and supervised by Engineers employed directly 
by the Board and this service is to be separate 
and distinct from that rendered by the Architect. 
In order that all branches of the work may be 
properly related, there shall be full cooperation 
between the Architect and the Engineers at all 
times. Conferences shall be held during the pre- 
liminary stages of the work to the end that 
proper provision shall be made in the Architect’s 
drawings for the accommodation of the mechani- 
cal and sanitary installations contemplated by 
the Engineers and an exchange of drawings on 
which all data and information necessary to a 
clear understanding of the work of each shall be 
so timed as not to delay the work of either and 
to insure complete coordination of all branches 
of the work necessary to the completion of the 
building ready for occupancy. 

Drawings Required: 

The following working drawings are definitely 
required. Unless otherwise specifically men- 
tioned, no drawing shall be made to a scale of less 
than % inch to the foot. 

A plot plan of the property drawn to a scale 
of yy inch to the foot showing the outlines of the 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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“A mericanization”™ 
—the Teacher’s New Task 





The hope of America lies in the prompt Americanization of the youth 
of the land. Can it be done—with the children of foreign-born par- 


ents running into the millions? 


Yes 





It can, and it must! 


Visual Education and the motion pictures of 
the Ford Educational Weekly (with its many 
American films) seem providentially fitted to 
help in this critical juricture. Motion Pictures 
speak in all languages. Every mind in the 
world touches all other minds in the “movies.” 
Translation is not neéded. Anta motion 
picture is so easy to show! Insert a film—fress 
a button, and life is pulsating before the eyes 
of a school. 


Signing of the Declaration of Independence on 
the wall helps. But the thing itself in a 
motion picture—not “words” or wall pictures 

gets a story across to the mind of a pupil— 
no matter where born, or how old or how 
young, in one-tenth of the time, and with 
a thousandfold dent on his memory. 


That ‘‘Americanization’’ means loyalty to 
home as well as to Country is a theme of the 
Ford Educational Weekly. The “Weekly” 
will put into the mind and heart of the pupil 
the home life of the quality for which 
America stands. 


These films cover history, industry, science, 
home life and art. They are distributed by the 
Goldwyn Distributing Corporation from 
22 leading cities. This reduces expressage to a 
minimum. Every loyal School-teacher should 
know what the Ford Educational Weekly 
really is. We want to tell you, and we want 
your hglpful suggestions as to what new films 
we shall make. 

So—please read, sign and fill out coupon 


below. 
’ J 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 








Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 








COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept.D-1. 
Yes. No. Is your School now asubscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
Yes. O No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film’ 
i Yes No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen 
Distributed Yes. No. Has your School an adequate projector? 


Goldwyn 
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Don’t Havea Fire Tragedy on Y our Conscience 


School boards, county superintendents and principals shoulder a great 
responsibility: it is their duty to see that their schools are protected against 
fire. The lives of twenty million children are in their hands. 








built 





If your schools lack proper fire protection, you may have on your con- _— 
science a tragedy like the Peabody or Collinwood fires, where more than nece 
100 children perished. A Pyrene one quart extinguisher should be in ry 
every room and a Guardene soda and acid extinguisher in every hallway. cond 
Fires put out at the start cannot spread and cause panic and death. The wou 
first five minutes are the vital five minutes. You can buy Pyrene and " 
Guardene from dealers in your town. oe 
ules 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York wor 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco op 

Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 4 


exte 
Write for catalog of other fire appliances or our booklet- - Be 


Making Schools Safe From Fire, or we will be glad to send 
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School Installation of 


Here, as you will notice, the Steel Lockers are set into 
the walls—an ideal arrangement as it does away with 
all obstructions, saves floor space and presents a digni- 
fied and orderly appearance. Our Engineering De- 
partment is at your service. Illustrated Locker Cata- 
log on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb St. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 











building, boundary lines, walks, driveways, play- 
grounds, contours, levels, alterations in levels or 
contours, and such additional data as shall be 
necessary to illustrate the actual work contem- 
plated on the premises. 

A foundation and footing plan taken at a point 
below the ground floor level, with such cross- 
sections as will make clear all construction that 
would be concealed after the erection of the build- 
ing. 

A floor plan of each story taken at a level above 
the respective window sills, each floor plan to 
contain such details, sections, diagrams, sched- 
ules, etc., as shall be necessary to make clear all 
work shown thereon. Should other floor plans be 
required to clearly illustrate any special con- 
struction or mezzanine, they shall be prepared 
in addition to those above enumerated. 

A complete roof plan. 

Elevation drawings showing every part of the 
exterior of the building. 

Cross and longitudinal sections, together with 
such additional fragmentary sections as may be 
necessary to clearly illustrate all portions not 
shown by aforesaid sections, including special 
drawings for all stairways. 

A complete set of exterior and interior details 
drawn to a scale of not less than % inches for 
elevation and 3 inches for structural sections. 

Such supplementary full-size details, data, 
measurements, etc., within a resonable time after 
the contract is awarded as shall be necessary or 
requested by the Contractor to insure proper exe- 
cution of the work. 


Continued from Page 72) 


All figures and lettering on the drawings shall 
be clear and easily read. No notation shall be 
made with letters less than of an inch high. 
Cubage: 

The following rules shall be observed in figur 
ing cubage of the buildings: 

For a normal foundation, the measurements 
shall be taken from the several ground floor levels 
and every cubic foot of the entire building above 
elevation of these floors shall be measured, in 
cluding stacks, pent houses, enclosing walls, steps, 
balconies, outside areas, etc. In case the build- 
ing has parapet walls, the measurement shall in- 


clude the 
walls. 

A normal foundation shall be taken as one that 
extends 30 inches or less below the ground floor 
levels. 

A separate computation in cubic yards, classi- 
fied as to excavation, concrete, etc., is to be made 
for all foundations below normal, as defined. 

A separate computation is to be made in a lump 
sum to cover the landscaping, outside fences, 
drives, walks, paving, etc. 

Percentage of Areas: 

The Architect’s report to the Board shall in- 
clude an accurate computation in percentage of 
the space allotted to the various parts of the 
building, for which purpose the building shall be 
considered as composed of six main divisions as 
follows: 

(a) Instruction. 

(b) Administration. 

(c) Stairs and Corridors. 

(d) Accessories. 

(e) Ventilating Flues. 

(f) Construction. 

In estimating the allotment of space to these 
respective divisions, the total of the entire areas 
of all floors included within the confines of the 
outside of the building walls and projections shall 
be considered as representing 100 per cent, to 
which the sum of all division areas shall cor- 
respond. 

In the division “Instruction” shall be included 
all areas used for classrooms, household arts, 
manual training, library, asembly room and gym- 
nasium. 


cubage of the section of the parapet 


In the division “Administration” shall be in- 
cluded all areas used for offices, rest rooms, 
health supervision, toilets, coat rooms, supply 


rooms, janitor’s rooms, the heating and vent lat- 
ing equipment, and fuel storage. 

In the division “Stairs and Corridors” shall be 
included all areas required by traffic inside the 
building, figuring the area occupied by each 
stairway in each respective story in which same 
occurs. 

In the division “Accessories” shall be included 
all areas used for lockers, showers, dressing 
rooms, play rooms, storage rooms, closets, unas- 





signed spaces, etc., that do not have definite con- 
nection with either of the other main divisions. 

In the division “Ventilating Flues” shall be in- 
cluded all floor areas in each story of the build- 
ing required for the construction of the vertical 
ventilating flues. In estimating these areas, any 
fixed partition which is used for the back wall 
of a flue shall be figured as construction. 

In the division “Construction” shall be in- 
cluded all areas required for the exterior walls 
and interior partitions in each story of the build- 
ing. 

Educational and Administrative Requirements. 
Classrooms: 

Each classroom shall be designed to accommo- 
date a maximum capacity of 40 pupils and its 
net dimensions shall be such as will meet the 
minimum requirement of 225 cubic feet of space 


per pupil according to the Indiana Sanitary 
Schoolhouse Law. The floor dimensions “de- 


sired” are 23 ft. x 31 ft. 6 inches. t 
The number of classrooms in the building shall 
be designated by the Superintendent of Schools 
at the time the Architect is commissioned to be- 

gin his preliminary studies. 

No classroom shall be located below the first 
story and each shall be lighted from windows 
placed in the outside wall on the long axis of the 
room, each group of windows to contain a free 
glass area of not less than one-sixth of the floor 
area with the glass 12 inches or less from the 
ceiling and not less than 48 inches from the floor, 
Coat Rooms: 

A coat room 4’ 6” wide is “required” at one end 
of each classroom with an outside window and 
connection only with the classroom. Two doors 
are “required,” the width of each to be 3’ 4”. 

Wall rails for not less than 50 numbered coat 
and hat hooks shall be provided for each coat 
room, these to be spaced 8” on centers if in a 
single row and 9” on centers and staggered if in 
double rows. 

A lavatory with hot and cold water is “de- 
sired” for each coat room. 

Office: 

A suite of rooms shall be provided for the 
principal consisting of a general office, a private 
office, toilet room and supply room. Entrance to 
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the halls. 
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1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Durand Steel Lockers 


Most of us remember, from our 


school days, the rows of hooks in 
Here hung clothing, wet with rain 
or snow; on the floor were strewn rubbers, 


Such provision, or lack of provision, for the 
property of pupils is nowadays exceptional. 
In the same space can be installed Durand 
Steel Lockers— handsome, compact and san- 


The health of the pupils; the safety of their prop- 
erty neatness and discipline, are all promoted by 
the installation of Durand Steel Lockers. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 








the general office shall be from the corridor and 
to the supply room from the general office. These 
rooms shall be closely related to each other in 
plan and their location should be in the first 
story near a main entrance in order that out- 
siders may have direct and easy access to the 
principal’s office. 

It is “desired” that the principal’s office be so 
placed as to overlook the playgrounds if pos- 
sible. 

Rest Room: 

A rest room for the use of teachers shall be 

located where most convenient either in the first 


or second story, with toilet room attached. The ~ 


toilet room shall contain two water closets and 
two lavatories. Provision shall be made for a 
hot plate, a cupboard for china, and wall space 
sufficient for one 15-inch metal locker for each 
ultimate classroom teacher. 


Household Arts: 

* Provision shall be made on the girls’ side of 
the ground-floor story for instruction in the do- 
mestic sciences, the allotment of space to this 
department to be equal in area to approximately 
three classrooms, the rooms “required” and their 
approximate areas to be as per the following 
schedule: 


1 Sewing Room 

1 Wardrobe and Locker Room | | 

1 Fitting Room 1% Units | 

1 Demonstration Bed Room | 

“desired” 

1 Lecture Room to 

seat 30 pupils at tablet + % Unit | 
arm chairs } 3 Un'ts 

| 


1 Domestic Science Labora- | 
tory for 20 cooking units, | 
with range flue 
1 Wardrobe and Locker 
Room {1% Units | 
1 Pantry oR, 
1 Demonstration Dining 
Room “desired” } 


In this group, direct outside lighting need only 
be provided for the sewing, lecture, domestic 





science and locker rooms; indirect and artificial 
lighting may be used for the remaining rooms. 
Fireplaces, real or imitation, are “desired” for 
the demonstration bed and dining rooms. 
Manual Training: 

Provision shall be made on the boys’ side of 
the ground-floor story for instruction in manual 
training, the space allotment and arrangement 
to be similar to the household arts group, as per 
the following schedule: 
1 Bench Room 
1 Storage Room + 1% Units | 
1 Locker Room } 


1 Lecture Room 


to seat 30 pupils at § % Unit 3 Units 
tablet arm chairs | 

1 Drafting Room 

1 Locker Room ‘ 1Unit 


1 Storage Room 
Health Supervision: 

A suite of rooms in the first or second story for 
physical examinations and first aid use is “re- 
quired,” a location near the school office being 
“desired.” This suite shall consist of a waiting 
room with entrance from the corridor and con- 
necting with a smaller examination room and a 
toilet room. In the toilet room a water closet 
and a lavatory are to be placed and in the exam 
ination room, a special sink. 

Assembly Room and Gymnasium: 

A combined assembly room and gymnasium 
with a floor area of not less than 2500 square feet 
shall be provided for every elementary school 
building of twelve or more Classrooms, the size 
of this room to be so proportioned to the ulti- 
mate capacity of the building as will amply pro- 
vide for seating at least 50 per cent of the pupils 
in movable chairs at a single session. Adequate 
stage with dressing rooms, moving picture booth, 
and storage space for chairs and gymnasium 
apparatus are “required” and seating space from 
which spectators may witness gymnasium activ 
ities is “desired.” 

Separate shower, 


toilet, locker and dressing 





rooms for boys and girls connecting directly with 
the gymnasium are “required.” 

Direct exits to, and entrances from, the out- 
side are “required” for this room, in addition to 
corresponding exits and entrances to and from 
the main building corridors. One of the funce- 
tions of this room is to accommodate community 
gatherings and it should therefore be made easily 
accessible from the street and so arranged that 
it can be used independently of other parts of 
the building. 300d vision lines and acoustic 
properties are “required” and special study and 
investigation thereof should be made by the 
Architect. 


It should be remembered that in case the 
assembly room and gymnasium is not to be an 
integral part of the original building, its addi- 
tion later shall be anticipated and it shall be so 
related to the building that its addition can be 
made without reconstruction thereof and to per- 
mit the building to be essentially complete in 
either form. 

Library: 

Space in the ground-floor story equal to not 
less than 1'4 classroom units shall be reserved 
for library purposes, to which direct access from 
the outside shall be provided in addition to easy 
access from all parts of the main building. Sepa- 
rate toilet facilities for each sex in connection 
with this room are “desired.” 

Toilet Rooms: 

Toilet rooms for each 
each floor of the building. 

For girls, each toilet room above the ground 
story shall contain two water closets and one 
lavatory; for boys, one water closet, one urinal 
and one lavatory. In addition to these fixtures, 
a slop sink shall be installed in one toilet room 
on each floor or, in case these toilet rooms are not 
centrally located, a slop sink in each. 

The main toilet rooms shall be located in the 
ground-floor story with particular reference to 
accessibility from the interior corridors and 
stairways and the outdoor playgrounds and com- 
plete segregation of the sexes. These rooms shall 
be well lighted and ventilated and of ample size 


sex are “required” on 


Continued on Page 79) 
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How warm should a schoolroom be? 


Sheep in the open, weather storms by forming a close circle and moving as one living mass. 
Foxes need more comfort and find it in holes. The savage gets protection from cold by 
slaying his hairy neighbors and burying himself in their skins. 

How warm should the schoolroom be for a normal healthy child ? 


That’s the big question in equipping school buildings where the growing child is obliged to 
spend from four to six hours daily during the school period. Scientists and health authorities 
have determined it—a uniform temperature of 68 degrees. 

‘‘Uniform’’—that is 68 degrees near the windows and 68 degrees near the heat radiator. You 
can get that 68 degrees and keep it only with weather strips—weather strips made right and 
put in right. Around windows and doors in all houses there is an average crack of / -inch 
width. Multiply that fraction by the dimensions of the doors and windows in a building and 
see what a space there is for heat to get out and coldto rush in. Right weather strips seal 
these cracks. It’s easy and economical then to get the uniform 68 degrees. 

The Weather Strip Manufacturers’ Association is an organization of responsible manufacturers, having a 
total invested capital of more than $2,000,000, who make right weather strips. 


Communicate with one of the following factories and you 
will be supplied promptly with full information: 


Weather Strip Manufacturers’ Association 


American Metal Weather Strip Co., Kane Company, Kane, Pa. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Athey Company, Chicago, IIl. St. Louis, Mo. 
Diamond Metal Weather Strip Go., Niagara Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. Robbins Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIl. 


“‘Weather Strips are 100% fuel conservation.” 
—U. S. Fuel Administration. 


WEATHER STRIP 


MFRS ASSN 
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SERVE YOUR PUPILS 
A WHOLESOME LUNCH 


Prominent school authorities all agree that 
Tee ea School Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms are a 
is an educational feature of great benefit to the community. The advan- 


prime importance, but it is 


Tae taatinane ckne tage of a hot, well prepared noonday meal 
for one reason or another, 


certain = aeag are unable has been proved beyond a doubt. Wher- 
aicewae, ever instituted the result has been children of better 
moni.” physical health and greater mentality. In every case the 


(a ee. scholastic standard shows a marked advance. 


(November) 





As the largest Cafeteria and Lunch Room Equipment 


7 Pi -_ House, we are prepared to design a Cafeteria to meet 
your special needs, or to advise you on correct equipment and 

Ask for these Catalogs: installation. Regardless of your requirements, we can supply 
General Catalog. . Book ¥ 20 you. If you will write and tell us your plans, we will send help- 
ae » eine paras oth 8 ful literature that shows what has been done in other schools. 
Science Equipment. Write for information If you desire, our corps of experts will make a comprehensive 


survey of your proposition. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPaAny 


208 - 224 W. RANDOLPH ST. % CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Winter Emphasizes the Need of a School Lunch Room 


The cold winter months make it necessary for many pupils to carry ard everywhere. 
lunches. These lunches will naturally be cold. They are not inviting. 
They do not have the energizing effect on a child’s mind that good, 
wholesome, hot lunches provide. 

Why not give the children a chance this winter? Why not provide a 
lunch room where they can secure hot lunches? Or, if they must eat 


the floor. 
requires tablecloths. 


Being made of fine grade cast iron heavily porcelain 
enameled, the table bases withstand the rough school usage for years. 
And the Sani- Onyx tops, with their raised edges, are not only thoroughly 
protected against breakage but also prevent dishes from slipping onto 
The entire table is white as china, easily cleaned and never 


Write for Catalog No. 151 and ask for set of floor plan blue prints, 
Shows just how to arrange the entire department. Let our engineers 
help you. No charge. Write us. 


cold lunches, give them a place to eat where they can enjoy their food. 
Leading schools everywhere are adopting the school lunch room plan. 





In many cases, the food is prepared by the domestic science department. 
A nominal charge is made for the food and this, in many cases, defrays 


the expense of the department. 


Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal school lunch room equipment is the stand- 


Branch Offices 


New York, 168 Church Street 
Chicago, 546 W. Washington Blvd. 
Cleveland, 504 Swetland Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 304 LaFayette Bldg. 
Detroit, 612 Hodges Bldg. 

Boston, 86 High Street 

St Louis, 713 Title Guaranty Bldg. 
Washington, 204 Evans Bldg 


School 


(Continued from Page 76) 

to accommodate without crowding the installa- 
tion of plumbing fixtures as prescribed by the 
State Board of Health, viz.: One water closet 
for each fifteen girls or fractiona] part thereof; 
one water closet for each twenty-five boys or 
fractional part thereof; and one urinal for each 
fifteen boys or fractional part thereof. In esti- 
mating the number of water closets required, 
the maximum number of pupils which the build 
ing is to accommodate shall be divided 40 per 
cent boys and: 60 per cent girls. In addition to 
the fixtures mentioned, there shall be installed 
in each of these toilet rooms four lavatories and 
one slop sink. 

Play Rooms: 

Such space as remains unassigned in the 
ground-floor story and is available for the pur- 
pose shall be designated and finished as Play 
Rooms. Such rooms are “desired” but not “re- 
quired” should the space be not available by rea- 
son of its allotment to other “required” uses. 
Janitor’s Room: 

A janitor’s supply and office room with outside 
window and connecting toilet, located in the 
ground-floor story on the boy’s side is “required.” 
Heating and Ventilation: 

Unless otherwise directed, no provision need 
be made in the building for special rooms for the 
accommodation of a mechanically operated sys- 
tem for the ventilation of the classrooms, as this 
will be accomplished by means of a direct-indirect 
or some other form of gravity ventilating sys- 
tem. A fan system may be used for the ventila- 
tion of the assembly room and gymnasium if the 
location of this room is such as to require it. 

The boiler room and all necessary supplemen- 
tary rooms shall be located in the first or original 
unit of the ultimate building in case future addi- 
tions are contemplated and shall be of sufficient 
size to accommodate without crowding all equip- 
ment required for the completed building, inclu- 
sive of an assembly room and gymnasium. The 
floor of the boiler room shall be at a grade that 
will permit of direct gravity return of the con- 
densation from the heating system. 

The boiler room and service portions of the 
building to which admission is denied pupils 


and 


SANI 


shall be isolated as far as possible from those 
parts of the building used for instruction pur- 
poses and shall be thoroly insulated and pro- 
tected against the possibility of communicating 
sound, heat, dust or the possible shock of ex- 
plosion to other parts of:the building. Firedoors 
shall be provided to cut off this portion of the 
building from other adjacent parts. The smoke 
stack shall be of such height and cross-section 
as to insure proper draft and economical opera- 
tion of the boilers. 

A direct outside service entrance to the boiler 
room is “required,” this to be of sufficient width 
and height to permit the entrance or removal 
of the largest single unit of mechanical or other 
equipment which may be installed in this portion 
of the building. Ample provision shall be made 
for the storage and removal of ashes and all door 
openings subject to heavy traffic shall be pro- 
vided with cast iron sills and steel jamb guards. 

The fuel room shall have a capacity of not less 
than 100 tons of coal and shall be all or mainly 
below grade and covered at least in part with a 
concrete slab with cast iron rings and covers 
walled in for dumping in the coal directly from 
wagons or trucks. 

Design and Construction. 
Site and Location: ss 

The character of the site and its surroundings 
shall be considered in the preliminary studies in 
their relation to the architectural treatment of 
the building and the selection of materials. 
Questions concerning the location of the build- 
ing, grading, landscaping, playgrounds, surface 
drainage, retaining walls, flag pole, walks, drive- 
ways, ete, shall be considered simultaneously 
with the preliminary studies and the Architect's 
recommendations covering these outside details 
shall be included as part of his preliminary re- 
ports to the Board. 

General Building Requirements. 

All new elementary school buildings, unless 
otherwise specially designed, shall be so de- 
signed that they can be built in units of eight, 
twelve and sixteen classrooms and be complete 
in either form. It is assumed that the assembly 
room and gymnasium will become a part of a 
building of twelve or more rooms. 





CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Industrial Lunch Room Equipment 


Branch Offices 


Montreal, 35 St. Nicholas Street 
Minneapolis, 803 Ist Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 
New —— bey New Orleans Nationa 


San Francisco, rf Rialto Bldg. 
Toronto, 20 Canada Permanent Bidg. 
Winnipeg, Galt Bldg. 

Havana, Cuba, Obrapia 46 








In the absence of other instructions, each build- 
ing shall be two stories in height above the 
ground-floor story, the floor level of which shall 
in no case be more than 2 feet below the estab- 
lished surrounding grade, excepting only as may 
be necessary to accommodate the heating equip- 
ment and service portions hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

All buildings shall be of a recognized standard 
type of fireproof construction thruout, with flat 
roofs, exterior walls faced with brick and trim- 
med with Bedford stone or terra cotta. 

The ground-floor story height shall be not less 
than 12 feet; the height of the first and second 
stories shall be uniform thruout with‘n the limits 
of 12 ft. 6 in. and 13 ft. and shall bear such rela- 
tion to the floor area of the standard 40-pupil 
classroom as will assure its cubical contents be- 
ing at least 225 feet per pupil. All measure- 
ments shall be in the clear and projecting beams, 
girders or changes in ceiling levels should be 
concealed where possible, particularly in clags- 
rooms. 

Entrances: 

Entrances to the building are to be provided 
in number and size commensurate with its size 
and capacity. At least one entrance in addition 
to the stair entrances will be required. All step 
entrances shall be under cover, not more than 
two steps to be exposed without covering in any 
case. No entrance doors shall be exposed direct- 
ly to the weather, protection in some form to 
be provided against sun and rain. 

Special entrances shall be provided as herein- 
before mentioned to the assembly room and gym- 
nasium, the library, and the service rooms. 

Main entrances and exits shall not be of less 
width than the stairways or corridors which 
they serve. Double sets of doors the full width 
of entrance corridor, forming vestibule, are to 
be provided for each entrance to the first story. 
Corridors: 

The general arrangement of the corridors shall 
be such as to insure direct means of entrance and 
exit to and from all parts of the building with- 
out involved or intricate circulation. 

A minimum width of 12 feet for a main corri- 
dor is “required” and this width shall be in- 














WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
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creased at stairways or other points where con- 
gestion might be anticipated or where a greater 
width may be necessary or desirable to properly 
proportion the corridor to the number of rooms 
which it is designed to serve. Narrow branch 
corridors are to be avoided where possible so to 
do. 

All main corridors should have direct outside 
light at least to such extent as not to require 
artificial light under normal conditions. 


Stairways: 

Stairways should be separated as widely as the 
plan of the building permits and serve as cen- 
trally as possible a given unit or section of the 
building with the longest line of travel from any 
classroom to a stairway not more than 50 feet. 
The number of stairways shall be governed by 
the size and shape of the building but at least 
one stairway for each group of six classrooms or 
fractional part thereof per floor shall be pro- 
vided. 

The width of all stairways shall be 5 feet or 
multiples of 5 feet and they shall be constructed 
in two runs to each story with platforms not less 
in width than the width of the stairs. Stairs 
with open wells are preferred where possible. 

All stair construction shall be of reinforced 
concrete, steel or iron with terrazzo, slate or 
marble finish. No riser shall be over 6% inches 
and the sum of the riser and tread shall not be 
less than 18 inches nor more than 20 inches. 
Balustrades may be either solid with molded 
wood caps or open or plain design in steel. The 
height of the balustrade shall be 3 ft. 7 in. 
measured in line with the face of riser and on 
all balustrades and stair wells, including plat- 
forms, a 2 inch handrail 2 ft. 3 in. above steps 
measured in line with the risers shall be pro- 
vided. 

Doors: 

Main entrance doors are “required” to be in 
pairs, single acting and to swing out. These 
doors should be 1%” thick and within the limits 
of 2 ft. 8 in. and 3 ft. 2 in. in width aud 7 ft. and 
7 ft. 6 in. in height. Stiles should be not less 
than 6 inches wide with 30 inch bottom rails. 
Glass should be ™%4 inch polished wire glass set 
in wood muntins not to exceed 16” x 24” for any 
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single light of glass. Pine, cypress or other stock 
not requiring veneers shall be used for all ex- 
terior exposed doors and the top and béttom 
edges shall be protected by sheet copper cover- 
ings. All main entrance and exit doors shall be 
equipped with automatic exit devices in such 
manner that the doors cannot be locked on the 
inside. 

One corridor door for each classroom shall be 
provided, hung to swing into corridor clear of all 
projections. These doors shall be 1%” x 3’ 4” 
x 7’ 0” of same stock as the interior wood finish, 
with polished wire glass panels set in wood mun- 
tins with stops screwed on, the glass to begin not 
nearer than 3 ft. from the floor. Stationary 
transoms above these doors shall be used only 
if necessary to provide additional indirect light- 
ing for the adjacent corridors. 

Each classroom door shall be equipped with 3 
butts, one holding door check, one heavy pull and 
a cylinder lock on the corridor side, and a push 
plate and thumb latch on the room side. 
Windows: 

Excepting as may be necessary to make pro- 
vision in certain building for fresh air rooms or 
when, in the judgment of the Board, windows of 
another type may be considered preferable, in 
which cases special directions will be given the 
architect, all windows shall be constructed with 
standard box frames for double-hung molded 
wood sash. All window openings inside shall 
have rounded plastered jambs and heads and the 
sills shall be of glazed brick, slate, terra cotta 
or other impervious material. 

Interior Finish and Equipment. 
Floors: 

Finished floors of a clear grade of white maple 
will be “required” for all classrooms, coat rooms, 
and other rooms thruout the first and second 
stories not otherwise designated. Similar floors 
shall be provided for the assembly room and 
gymnasium and in the ground-floor story thru- 
out the household arts and manual training units. 

Finished floors of terrazzo or domestic quarry 
tile will be “required” for all corridors, including 
such corridors in the ground-floor story as are 
used by the pupils. Similar floors of terrazzo or 
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vitreous tile are “required” for all toilet rooms. 
These floors shall be finished with a 2” cove 


base where adjacent to glazed brick wainscoting 
and with a 6” sanitary base of same material 
where adjacent to plastered walls. 

Cement finished floors and 6” sanitary base 
are “required” for all remaining portions of the 
ground-floor story not otherwise designated, in- 
cluding the library, these to be treated with an 
approved liquid hardener or surfacer. 

Walls: 

The interior walls and partitions or all rooms 
and corridors thruout the building used for in- 
struction or administrative purposes shall be 
plastered, excepting only where wainscots or 
other finish are designated. All door and window 
jambs and heads shall be rounded to a radius of 
1144 inches and plastered. 

Ceilings: 

Preference will be given to stamped steel ceil- 
ings in all rooms and corridors used for instruc- 
tion and administrative purposes. Plastering 
may be used elsewhere. In both cases, all ceil- 
ing angles shall be finished with coves of same 
material of not less than 6 inches radius. 
Interior Brick Finish: 

Salt glazed bricks are “required” for the fol- 
lowing places: 

Wainscots 4 ft. 6 in. high for all corridors, en- 
trances, stairways, and the pupils’ toilet rooms 
in first and second stories. 

Wall facings full height thruout the assembly 
room, the toilet rooms in the ground-floor story, 
shower and locker rooms, and the domestic 
science laboratory. 

Glazed brick wainscots are “desired” for the 
finish of all classroom walls to the height of the 
chalk troughs on the blackboards where same 
occur and to the level of and including window 
sills on remaining walls not used for black- 
boards. 

All glazed brick wainscots shall be finished at 
top with molded or rounded stretchers and all 
door and window jambs finished with bull-nose 
returns to frames. 

All walls and partitions enclosing the several 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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Sterilized Drinking 
Water for Pupils is 


Your Moral Obligation 





The H-2 R. U. V. Sterilizer 


The water pupils drink in schools should be sterilized if 
dangers of sickness are to be avoided and good attendance 
assured. Not only fevers but various diarrheal diseases often 
follow the drinking of contaminated water. Purity is guar- 
anteed by installing R. U. V. Sterilizers. 


One type is here shown—we make many styles all of which 
eliminate water borne disease. Ultra Violet Ray Sterilizers 
have been tested and approved by the U. S. Public Health 
Service and listed by the Underwriters Laboratories. They 
are reasonable in cost and very little current is required to 
operate them. 


These sterilizers are also used extensively in swimming pool 
purification. All we have installed are giving perfect satis- 
faction. Their efficiency is guaranteed. 


Send for R. U. V. Catalogue. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


534-546 So. Franklin Street CHICAGO, ILL 
SALES ‘OFFICES: WORKS: 
Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis San Francisco Baltimore Newcomerstown, Ohio 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Coshocton, Ohio 
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SIOUX CITY, IOWA Architect | = 
We have been designing Schoo's and Colleges 319 Hubbell Building = | 
in the United Stat.s since 1899 Des Moines lowa E | 
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ARCHITECT Architects | 
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ROBT. A. MESSMER & BRO. 


Architects 


Majestic Building Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
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MOUNTJOY, FRENCH & FREWEN 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Denver Colorado 
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OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECTS 


Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools 
ago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 6054 Third Street 
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Albert S. Owen, A. 1A has. H. Payson, A | A Rol 


OWEN & PAYSON 


Architects 
202 Reliance Bidg , Kansas City, Mo Americar 
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Bank Bidg . Fort Madison, lowa 
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EDGAR A. PAYNE 


School House Architect 


Special Attention Given to Proper Lighting. 
Ventilating of School 


Heating and 
s. Correspondence Solicited Anywhere 


Carthage, Ill. 
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PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 
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G. R. RAGAN, F. A. 1. A 
ARCHITECT 
Roanoke, Virginia 


| Make a Specialty of School Work, having had twelve (12) years experience in 
designing schools. Nothing too large or small to receive my prompt attention 





|. H. & W.M. RAPP & A.C. HENDRICKSON 


Colorado Office: Trinidad 
New Mexico Office: Santa Fe 
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GEO. O. ROGERS 


Architect - Consulting Engineer 
Schools, Churches. Theatres, Residences, Business Blocks 


Hartje Office Bldg , PITTSBURGH. PA. 





JOSEPH W. ROYER 
Architect 
Flat tron Building, Urbana, Illinois 


We Specialize in all Classes of School Buildings 
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N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 
Specialists in School Planning and Design 


1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 





C. H. SUDHOELTER COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Engineers and Designers of Public Schools 
Telepnone 3734 215 West Ninth St , JOPLIN, MO, 





J. H. Pierce, F. A. |. A, H. H. Bickford, F. A. 1. A. R. T. Bickford, B. Arch, 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 
Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
118 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y 
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H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 
Champaign, Illinois 





FRANK G. PIERSON 


Architect — School Designing 
Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D, C. 
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JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


Architects, Schoo! House Specialists 





Seventy Schools in Ten Years 


PERTH AMBOY NEW JERSEY 
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VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING & KEOUGH 


Architects and Engineers 
1115-1121 Union Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in Educational and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Specialists in Architecture and Structurel, 
Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 
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C. E WERKING & SON 
School Architects and Engineers 
Richmond, Indiana 


15 Years’ Experience in Designing School Buildings 
and Heating and Ventilating Systems 





C. GODFREY POGGI 


Architect - Specialist 


Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
of Eli N. J. 
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GEORGE WINKLER 
A. B, B. of Arch., A. |. A. 
Schoo} Architect 


Palace Blidg., Tulsa, Okla. 
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Spencer clean it, then you know it is safe 





Your School is Not 
Complete Without a 
Cleaning System. 


ECENT serious epidemics have 

emphasized the necessity of sani- 

tary cleaning systems for school build- 

ings. Progressive school authorities 

throughout the entire country are equip- 

ping their buildings. Can you afford 
to ignore this feature? 


The Spencer 
Turbine Vacuum 
Cleaner 


has proved the one system which has 
made vacuum cleaning practicable for 
school buildings. It is found in a very 
large percentage of the 
finest school buildings 
throughout the country. 


If you are not using this 
equipment send for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
other data. 


+ 





+ 


The Spencer Turbine 
Company 


Department ‘‘A’”’ 





Hartford, Conn. 


3H. P. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS! 


Children need large quantities 
of pure fresh air. Are they 
getting enough in your schools? 


The question is vital. It touches your own 
homes perhaps. 


Perhaps you have a fragile little Kate whose 
progress is checked by bad air in the school- 
room. 


Or may be your boy is “slowed up” in his work be- 
cause of the vitiated air he must breathe. 

Satisfy yourself if conditions are right or wrong. You 
owe it to the fathers and mothers, who are trusting 
their little ones to your care. Any reputable chemist 
will take air samples and analyze them for you. 


Highest Greatest 
For For 
Efficiency Econom 
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is a unit system combining heating, ventilating and 
temperature controls to produce heated fresh air, taken 
DIRECT from outdoors, with mathematical precision 
and in quantities PROPORTIONATE to the number 
of occupants in any size room, according to the ac- 
cepted rulings of hygiene. 


Wouldn’t this be a good system for your schools? It 
is the correct solution of your every ventilating 
problem. 


We will be glad to mail you our elaborately illustrated 
catalog which covers in detail all questions pertaining 
to ventilation. It will give you the results of tests 
made in Utica, N. Y., schools by a famous chemist. 
The story will interest you. Dept. J. 





Moline  Mlinois 
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JOHNSON— 
The Accepted Standard 


School architecture like all forms of building con- 
struction has now accepted standards. 
standard. Fireproof construction is being standardized. Tem- 
perature regulation was standardized years ago by Johnson. 


After 38 years of experience we have perfected the 


Heat 








Sizes of classrooms are 





ontrol 

















Johnson 





Humidity 





and the satisfactory operation of thousands of school plants tells its own story of our progress. We are. 
not overstating our case when we assert that Johnson is the accepted standard in temperature regulation. 


The Model Metal Diaphragm Thermostat and the ‘“‘Sylphon”’ 
Metal Bellows Diaphragm Valve make the long-looked-for and 
only ALL-METAL SYSTEM. 


It costs more, but it is the best. 


| The Johnson Service Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 
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(Concluded from Page 80) 
units of the manual training department shall 
be finished with a smooth facing brick. 
Interior Wood Finish: : 

Interior wood finish shall be only where neces- 
sary to meet practical requirements. No trim is 
to be provided for doors or windows and wood 
base used only where wood floors are adjacent to 
plastered walls, in which cases the base shall be 
%” x 8” with a shoe mold. Where wood floors 
are adjacent to brick walls or wainscots, a cove 
mold only is required. Picture molds are re- 
quired for all spaces included under tne heading 
of Educational and Administrative Requirements. 

The stock for all interior wood finish, includ- 
ing doors and frames, shall be either plain oak, 
ash, birch or chestnut, with natural rubbed finish. 
Cabinets: 

One supply cabinet and one bookcase are “re- 
quired” for each classroom, these to be each not 
less than 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. high, and 15 inches 
in depth in the clear, with hinged glazed doors. 
These cabinets shall have false bottoms level 
with top of the room base and each should have 
two fixed and two adjustable shelves. Cabinets 
recessed into the walls are “desired” but if not 
recessed, finished molded tops are “required.” 

Standardized china and supply cupboards are 
“required” for the domestic science laboratory, 
pantry and sewing room in the household arts 


department; supply case and tool cabinet for the 
manual training department; and wall cases and 
shelving for the supply room adjacent to the 
principal’s office. Specifications for these cabinets 
will be furnished the Architect on request as may 
be necessary to meet individual conditions. 
Blackboards: 

Natural slate blackboards for each classroom 
are “required” 48 inches high provided with 
marginal wood frames, chalk troughs and cork 
tack board panels above and a single panel 
24” x 48” at the corridor door terminal. These 
boards shall be continuous on the corridor side 
and the end wall lighted from the left, with an 
additional section equal to the space between the 
two coat room doors on the reserve end wall. 
Toilet Stall Partitions: 

All stall partitions shall be of black oiled slate 
or marble furnished and installed by the plumb- 
ing contractor. 

Painting: 

No painting of plastered walls and ceilings will 
be included in the building contract but all steel 
ceilings shall be finally painted by the contractor 
prior to the completion of the building, the color 
to be standard ceiling color as adopted by the 
Board. 


All maple floors shall be finished by the con- 
tractor with a good coat of boiled oil. 


Indefinite Tenure of Office for Teachers 


Ernest M. Benedict, Cincinnati, O. 


In discussing the question’ of indefinite tenure 
of position by teachers, as opposed to annual ap- 
pointments, we wish to make it clear that the 
merits of the question do not depend upon the 
personnel of the appointing powers, nor is it a 
Matter of present or local conditions. The prin- 
ciples involved are of general application. The 
Schoolmasters club stands for the best in educa- 
tional pedagogy and administration, for the best 
interests of the schools, in which, as we have re- 
cently heard from Dr. Suzzallo, the teacher is the 
fundamental factor. No feeling of individual se- 


curity under present conditions or of satisfac- 
tion with present and local administration should 
make us indifferent to the larger and impersonal 
consideration of this question on the basis of 
general principles. Least of all should any one 
presume to say or think that those who are inter- 
ested in agitating the matters are fearful for 
themselves or seeking to protect incompetent 
teachers. If indefinite tenure is not good for 
education in general, and for the children and 
our future citizenship, teachers have no right to 
advocate it, even tho it might be of advan- 


tage to them. The question is, what policy in 
the matter of appointing teachers is for the best 
interests of the schools, that which assures to 
the teacher, after qualifying and passing a suf- 
ficient period of probation, indefinite tenure of 
position so long as service is faithful and ef- 
ficient, or that which leaves every teacher, good 
and bad, regardless of length and quality of 
service, without position at the end of every 
school year, unless he is specifically named and 
re-elected by the appointing powers. 


Bad Educational Policy. 

When, a few years ago, provision was made for 
issuing to teachers state life certificates in place 
of the local short term certificates, the feeling 
was quite general that we had acquired the pro- 
tection of civil service employes and had in- 
definite tenure of position, till we were surprised 
one summer to find that one of our most faithful 
and highly esteemed fellow teachers had been 
omitted from the list of appointments, and we 
realized that permanent certificate does not mean 
permanency of position, and that a definite act 
of appointment is necessary each year to give 
any one of us a position in the schools the next 
September. The speaker learned at that time 
by an examination of the State statutes that a 
law forbids boards of education to appoint for 
more than four years. The following winter this 
club on motion of the present speaker, instructed 
its executive committee to take action towards 
securing the cooperation of all other teachers’ 
organizations in the state for the repeal of this 
law. These instructions have never been carried 
out, and the law of Ohio still forbids indefinite 
appointments, and the general, if not universal 
practice in Ohio, as in the United States at large, 
is annual appointment. This, we contend, is bad 
educational policy. 


Favorable Quotaticns. 

From the answers to the questionnaire sent 
out by our committee I quote the following rea- 
sons given in favor of permanent or indefinite 
tenure: 

It protects good teachers—Baltimore. /t is a 
stimulus to higher qualifications and a reltef 
from anziety of recurring examinations—Harris- 
burg. Relief from anziety as to appointment from 
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~vear to year. The school organization acquires 
a permanency not ordinarily obtained with re- 
stricted tenure.—Rhode Island. Attracts the best 
teachers.—California. Relieves teachers from 
worry as to retaining position and enables them 
to do better educational work.—San Francisco. 
Gives profession stability, and removes danger 
of considering little and petty non-essentials.— 
‘Worcester, Mass. The security of position which 
tenure of office gives promotes comfort of mind 
and.removes worry, and in this way increases 
efficiency—New Haven. Removes appointment 
and dismissal of teachers from personal and po- 


litical influences of the local community.—Cam- « 


den, N. J. Makes contented teaching force.— 
Chicago. Protects teachers from assaults of 
irate parents, politicians, etc., who want 


to remove teachers as they would hirelings. It 
dignifies teaching. It protects teachers from un- 
just treatment.—Patterson, N. J. It keeps teach- 
ing out of politics—New Bedford, Mass. No 
teacher can do her best unless she has a feeling 
of security. In a community where politicians 
are awake twenty-four hours each day such pro- 
tection is necessary. Furthermore it is in keep- 
ing with civil service—Bayonne, N. J. Jt makes 
it impossible for teachers to be subject to the 
wiles of lay opinion.—Trenton. Permanent ten- 
ure permits the teacher to work under proper 
conditions, undisturbed by fears of displacement 
because of extraneous factors unrelated to school 
work, such as political upheavals or political 
changes. It provides for a degree of continuity in 
service which is absent in systems where perma- 
nent tenure does not prevail. It excludes from 
the situation petty political influences and so 
tends towards giving the teacher a self-respect- 
ing independence-—New York City. 

To classify and enlarge upon these reasons I 
will state my arguments under the following 
heads: 

1. It is simple practice. 

2. It makes the teaching profession more at- 
tractive. 

8. It removes it from politics and personal 
influences. 

4. Annual appointments encourage insincerity 
and compromise. 


1,250,000 Gallon Swimming Pool at Palisades Park, N. J. 


Protect Your Swimmers From Disease! 


"THE PROBLEM of protecting the vast army of 
patrons of swimming pools is a vital one. 


The solution of this problem is the installation of an R. U. 
V. ULTRA VIOLET RAY STERILIZER with a Circu- 
This system insures that the 
water of the pool is circulated, passed thru a filter, STER- 
ILIZED and then admitted to the pool again—FREE 
FOREIGN MATTER AND DISEASE-PRO- 
DUCING BACTERIA—many times a day. This system 
is as economical as it is efficient as it effects a great saving 


The R. U. V. Ultra Violet Ray Sterilizer is operated by 
electricity—automatically and economically. 
Does not change appearance or temperature of 


We have had many years experience in designing 
view 
proper heating. filtration and circulation of the water. 
Our engineering department will be glad to offer sug- 
gestions or make plans for individual problems 
Address Department “L.” 
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5. None are wise or good enough to exercise 


the power involved in annual appointments. 
6. As a means of discipline it fails. 


7. Indefinite tenure makes a better system of 
suspension necessary. 


8. It tends to greater democracy in adminis- 


tration. 

The first reason that I would give for in- 
definite tenure is, that it is only just and fair 
that the teacher, after undergoing the expense of 
years of preparation which the present high 
standard of qualifications requires, and after 
making good thru a period of probation, should 
be rewarded by the protection of the law in his 
position, so long as he is faithful and efficient, 
and that the burden of proof should be on the 
appointing powers to show reasons why heé 
should not continue his position. 

To quote Mr. O. T. Corson: 

“Fairness and justice demand that teachers 
should never be condemned without a hearing. 
Our constitution guarantees that the worst crimi- 
nal shall be confronted by his accusers and shall 
be given a chance not only to defend himself but 
also to have an attorney to conduct his defense 
at the expense of the state; that the trial be con 
ducted by an impartial judge, and that the final 
decision as to guilt or innocence of the accused 
should be determined by a jury of twelve men 
sworn to render a verdict in strict accordance 
with the evidence presented. Public school teach- 
ers are not always accorded this courtesy.” 


Gives Dignity. 

In the second place it gives dignity to the pro- 
fession of teaching and makes it more attractive 
to men and women of high quality. It is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to get young men 
and women to enter the teaching profession, and 
to keep those that are in. The United States Bu- 
reau of Education reports a shortage of 50,000 
teachers in the country. There is a feeling of un- 
rest and dissatisfaction everywhere among teach- 
ers. College graduates are passing the school by 
on the way to the business and industrial world. 
The brightest high school graduates pass by the 
teaching profession as unattractive. It is not 
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SHOWERS 


WITH THE 


Incomparable Niedecken Mixer 








Illustrating Ideal Shower Installation 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS 


100 Second Street 


MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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dignified to belong to a profession in which your 
position from year to year depends upon the good 
will and favor of an appointing power. The gal- 
aries are admittedly inadequate, and the financial 
situation in Ohio holds out little hope of early 
and adequate relief. This fact makes it the 
more important to add to the attractions of the 
profession by legally established indefinite ten- 
ure of position. Then a man might enter the 
profession and undertake the responsibilities of 
a wife and family without laying himself open to 
the suspicion of feeblemindedness or of condemn- 
ing his wife to a life of drudgery without even a 
moderate degree of social pleasures and recrea- 
tion. A legal title to his position so long as he 
was faithful and efficient would be in some meas: 
ure a compensation for inadequate salary. When 
the distinction between men and women was 
abolished in the payroll the authorities assumed 
the responsibility for raising the standard of 
compensation to that necessary to secure married 
men in the profession, otherwise men will use 
it merely as a stepping stond to something more 
attractive, or pass it by entirely. Indefinite ten- 
ure is a way of making it more attractive to men. 
This applies to men more than to women because 
the normal place for women is in the home, and 
few when they begin expect to remain in the 
schools for life. 


Political Influences. 

The teaching profession should be removed 
from possibility of being invaded by political in- 
fluence. The politician is awake day and night, 
365 days a year. His kind is perennial. Because 
his wheel is scotched here and now is no guar. 
antee that another turn of the wheel of fortune 
may not set him free again. Every politician 
has his friends whom he wishes to please and 
whose number he is always seeking to increase. 
It is only human that the aspiring candidate for 
a teacher’s position should think and speak well 
of the man who has it in his power and is will- 
ing to help him to a position. It is appalling to 
think of the hundreds of thousands of teachers’ 
positions that lie open at the end of every school 
year under the present system, a fair prize for 

(Concluded on Page 89 
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| Heat With The COLUMBUS System 


We Specialize 
On Heating 
And Ventilating 
School Buildings 
Auditoriums 


Churches And 
Lodge Buildings 







LOWIN JOEL BROWN SCHOOL 
_, DAYTON = O#/0. 
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HEATED THE COLUMBUS WAY 


EXPERT ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE COLUMBUS HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


WEL cry @uetons Clea 
Dustproof # Wear proof 








Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


Lapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


fast flush tion! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 





ARTICULAR buyers of engraving 

for School Publications and other 
purposes, are using our Art and 
Engraving Service to their complete 
satisfaction. 


Perfect reproduction, quality, work- 
manship and deliveries as promised. 
This treatment makes the floors in the toilet rooms 
non-absorbent, and so easily washed and without 
odor. 


Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS 


MILWAUKEE Phone Grand 1231 
WISCONSIN 1105 Vliet Street 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
literature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coati” g for schools 
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The Safest 
in a Panic 
here Seconds Count 


When the fire gong rings out its fateful 
warning and the tongues of flame dart 
in hot pursuit of fleeing children, time is 
vital. A minute's delay, even a second’s 
hesitation, may mean confusion and 
disaster. 


Standard Spiral Fire Escape 


Fastest and Safest 





Children never hesitate to slide down a 
spiral chute. They merely sit down 
and slide, sheltered from flames and 
heat, unable to recognize their dizzy 
height above the ground. 


Small children progress as rapidly as 
the older and larger, for gravity carries 
them all alike. 


Write for full Frag ty and free esti- 
mate of cost. Give floor heights. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


(Formerly Minnesota Manufacturers’ Ass'n) 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago Office: 
549 W. Washington St. 





Installation of open Spiral 
Fire Escape at St. Aemil- 
ian’s Orphan Asylum, 
St. Francis, Wis. 





STEEL LOCKERS 


Lyon Lockers are safe lockers. They are made 
of steel welded and heavily reinforced. There 
is only one way in—unlock the door. 

They give 


Complete Locker 
Protection 


Our Bulletin 201 shows why 
they are strong. 


Ask our nearest office. 


LYON METALLIC 
MFG. CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Steel Shelving, Lockers, and 
General Equipment. 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Rochester Philadelphia 
Boston New York 































Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 





Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 


SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern preserver of old or 
new wooden floors. It prevents splintering 
and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 
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FREEPORT SCHOOL, FREEPORT, L. I 
Charles M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore N. Y: 


Deadened with Cabot's Quilt 


Sound Proof Floors 


and Partitions 


are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


the Standard Deadener. 
Necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses. 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 
other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 

“IT have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”— 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT,, Inc., Sole Mnfrs., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Beware of Unsanitary Imitations 
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INDEFINITE TENURE OF OFFICE FOR 
TEACHERS. 
Conclude 1 from Page So 
politicians and their friends. It is a high testi- 
mony to the character of our citizenship and to 
that of our school authorities that the opportun- 
ity is not more abused than it is. I suppose 
there are few superintendents and boards of edu 
cation who are not well aware of the fact and 
who do not pride themselves on their success in 
resisting the temptation. Certainly Cincinnati 
may take pride in the success with which she 
has eliminated political control from her schools 
in recent years, and our present and former sup 
erintendent and certain members of our school 
boards deserve high appreciation for the fight 
they have made to set us free. But what is the 
guarantee that the former conditions may not re 
turn, or what is the situation in the hundreds 
of other school districts of the state? We speak 
for the protection of the law. 
Other Dangers. 

Besides political influences there are other in 
fluences not classed as political that are equally 
as dangerous and that operate in the same subtle 
Way upon the appointing powers. Who can meas- 
ure or adequately guard against the influences 
of personal likes and dislikes, the influence of 
the supporter who praises and campaigns in fa- 
vor of his friend; who rises in public places and 
supports his policies; or from the influence of 
the unfavorable impression necessarily made 
upon him by the teacher who opposes or fails to 
approve. Then there is the influence of friends 
who have their own friendly preferences, who by 
reason of their very congeniality and intimacy 
Carry weight entirely out of proportion to their 
Value in educational policy. In all this nothing 
is implied as to fault in any individuals. We 
speak of general facts and conditions of human 
Nature and society. All are human. We cannot 
eliminate the personal element from influencing 
our actions. The law should prevent its undue 
influence when it concerns vitally the fortunes 
of others to such an extent as is involved in our 
System of annual appointments of school teachers 
No school board or superintendent is so wise or 
80 superior to the subtle influences of human 
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under your charge. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


A PRECAUTION— 


There is no greater menace to life and health than unsanitary conditions in the toilet 
room, resulting from neglected, or, improper toilet room fixtures. 


You, Mr. Schoolman, are directly responsible for the health of the pupils in the schools 
It is up to you, to see that conditions are such as to not impair 
their health. Your position on the School Board demands an interest in their wel- 
Uniess this is done and proper measures taken to overcome unsanitary condi- 
tions in the schools, it will be impossible to eliminate the 
many diseases which exist 


cmong school children. 


“NONCO” Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


are scientifically designed and are absolutely 
sanitary in every respect. 
completeness and finish about “NONCO” Fix- 
tures that challenges criticism. They are per- 
fect in every detail and are guaranteed to 
withstand the hard usage usually received from 
school children. 


There is a certain 


Our fifty years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of plumbing fixtures for schools places us 
in a position to serve you most intelligently 
and economically. 


WRITE US TODAY. 
ARE AT 


OUR EXPERTS 
YOUR SERVICE 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Insincerity Encouraged. 

Another bad consequence of the annual depend- 
ence of teachers upon the favor of the appointing 
power is that it encourages insincerity, fawning, 
and playing for approval. Again this is not an 
indictment of teachers as a class. No armor of 
self-confident integrity is proof against the subtle 
wiles of human nature. There are such degrees 
of insincerity that we ourselves cannot detect 
the genuine from the fals¢ sSesides there are so 
many other virtues that must be striven for in 
the complex conditions of life. Honesty in finan- 
cial obligations, consideration for the dear ones 
at home, ambition for success in our profession, 
and numerous other motives compete with sin- 
cerity till it is not easy or, even with the greatest 
diffitulty, possible to be sure which should have 
the first claim upon loyalty. To hesitate is to be 
lost, and in moments of uncertainty and weak- 
ness many fail. A system that puts teachers 
under this constant temptation to compromise 
with that courageous and crystal clear sincerity 
which we all covet and which should be the 
quality of teachers of the young is bad. 

As a method of securing faithful and efficient 
teachers and of eliminating the poor ones annual 
appointment fails. Everybody knows that incom- 
petent teachers not only remain in the school 
but are promoted to larger responsibilities; also 
that good teachers fail of deserved recognition. 

Confidence a Requisite. 

Permanency of position is conducive to that 
quietness of mind that is favorable to the de- 
velopment and exercise of the best teaching quali- 
ties. Fear and anxiety are bad inducements to 
moral excellence. In quietness and confidence 
is the strength of the moral and spiritual man, 
and the teacher’s highest assets lie in this realm. 
It is wrong in principle to count upon the in- 
ducement of fear to produce the qualities of a 
good teacher. The highest qualities do not rise 
to such incentives. The method is crude and 
unworthy of the intelligence and high ideals that 
prevail in education today. I believe that it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that no 
set of men and women enter upon their life work 
with higher ideals or more earnest intention of 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOI 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOUR 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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unselfish devotion to their profession than do 
teachers. It may also safely be said that never 
were the difficulties of teaching greater than they 
are today. There is no doubt that many fail to 
make good because the nervous strain and the 
difficulties are too great, rather than because they 
feel too secure in their pos.tion. Such persons 
need, not threats nor insecurity of position, but 
sympathetic and constructive suggest.ons and vig- 
orous backing on moral issues. They need the 
confidence that comes with appreciation and 
knowledge that slight faults or personal and ines- 
sential qualities are not endangering their fu- 
ture. 
Tenure Promotes Initiative, 

Finally it may be urged that security of posi- 
tion, conditional only upon fidelity and efficiency 
of service, encourages initiative in teachers and 
is necessary for promoting a greater degree of 
democracy in school administration. A teacher 
would not have to consider whether his views 
would displease his superior and work against 
himself in questions of promotion or appoint- 
ment. It is true that teachers are deterred from 
speaking and acting openly and frankly because 
they fear their action may not please their su- 
perior officer whose word counts for so much. 
Whether there is good ground for such fear on 
any particular oceasion is entirely beside the 
quest.on. The fact that teachers feel that their 
future depends upon such consideration is evi- 
dence that the system is bad. In a period of pro- 
bation this probably cannot be avoided, but, hay- 
ing once made good, the teacher should be as free 
as any other American citizen to go his way, 
express his convictions, and participate in such 
activities as meet his approval, regardless of 
whether his actions meet the approval of his su- 
periors in school administration. Only with in- 
definite tenure can we have democracy in school 
administration that is not vitiated by insincerity 
and petty politics. There may be rare men and 
women in rare circumstances who have the reck- 
less independence to speak and act frankly in 
the face of such considerations but the number 
is few, and there are not so many in this class 
as there are of those who think that they should 
be so classified. It is too much to expect of hu- 
man nature. 





The Perfect Light 
for Schools 


The important question of adequate illumination for 


class rooms and assembly halls is satisfactorily solved 


by the use of DENZAR—a scientifically designed - 


lighting unit that gives illumination of DAYLIGHT 
QUALITY, without glare or unsightly shadows. 


DENZAR softens and diffuses the rays of the powerful 
Mazda “C” Lamp, making this most economical of 


artificial lights suitable for school room use. 


The light of the Mazda “C” Lamp is too dazzling to 
be used alone, but when filtered through the enameled 
glass of a DENZAR unit the school room is flooded 
with a soft, clear radiance that closely approximates 
actual daylight. 


When used to replace old-fashioned lighting fixtures 
DENZAR not only gives more and better light, but 


shows an actual saving in current used. 


Send us the dimensions of your class room and height 
of ceiling and let us show you how little good light 
will cost. 

Write for copy of new catalog, illustrating and 


describing the different types and sizes of DEN 
ZAR suitable for school room use 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 
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Safety provided 
in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 
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These New 


SARGENT 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2} inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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NEW YORK’S SCHOOL PROBLEMS AS SEEN BY A 


WOMAN MEMBER OF 


The New York City board of education is at 
present considering the need for legislation af 
fecting itself. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note the following letter of Mrs. Isaac F. 
Russell to President Prall, in which she suggests 
a delay in action until the court has decided on 
certain questions defining the status of the board 
The letter which presents Mrs. Russell’s ideas 
about the board, reads: 

I favor a small board of seven or nine mem 
bers in the interest of direct action, speedy con 
sideration and efficient procedure. Moreover, the 
smaller the board the higher the sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the individual member and 
the less the tendency to irregular attendance and 
neglect of duty. The small board is only possible 
because of the functions of the board of Associ- 
ate Superintendents, on whose recommendation 
nine-tenths of all the action of the board of edu- 
cation is taken. On the prudence, ability and 
good faith of the board of superintendents the 
whole structure of the present system rests; 
hence the absolute necessity for the closest coop- 
eration between these two boards. 

The position of member of the board of educa- 
tion should be unsalaried, not that faithful work 
should go unrewarded, but simply that member- 
ship in such a body should not be a prize of poli- 
tics, attracting persons who are under obligation 
to political leaders and who are will'ng to serve 
for high pay at any cost in the city service with- 
out special preparation, study or experience, The 
present method of appointment has much to com 
mend it. The Mayor is elected by all the people 
of the City. To them he is directly responsible. 
Not dividing this authority with others, on him 
alone rests the entire credit or blame for an in- 
dividual appointment. If this power of appoint- 
ment is to be shared with others we can under- 
stand how the responsibility for any unworthy 
act, done under political pressure, may be so dif 
fused that no one will feel it. And still I am 
persuaded that the Mayor should not be asked to 
act alone in filling these positions. In Pennsyl- 


THE SCHOOL BOARD 


vania and elsewhere I am told that the Judges 
of the higher appellate courts, removed as they 
are by long terms and high salaries from any 
sinister influences, have exercised this power of 
appointment of school boards. For myself, I 
would be glad to see the members of the board 
of education appointed by the Justices of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in the 
First and Second Judicial Departments. It must 
be expected that organized labor and associations 
of women’s clubs in times like these will formu- 
late their demands for recognition in view of 
their political power and numerical proportions. 
But an educational system cannot recognize these 
bodies as such, however worthy individual citi- 
zen nominated by such organizations may be. 
Education is certainly a State function. The 
burden of its cost rests on the City. In time 
education may develop into national importance 
and dignity and challenge the attention of the 
Federal Government. But we are all citizens at 
once of the municipality, the State and the Na- 
tion, and no permanent good can come from forc- 
ing an antagonism anywhere. Of all the money 
that reaches the State treasury for all purposes, 
New York City provides much more than half, 
let us say nearer 70 per cent. Did New York 
City get no share of State-raised funds for educa- 
tion at all, still our Mayor and Board of Bsti- 
mate would certainly provide all needful money 
for the cause of education in the city out of our 
local resources. If the board of education is 
subordinate to State authority, the city is in like 
manner subordinate to such State authority. The 
present and past practice in respect to important 
expenditure of school moneys as, for example, in 
locating a new high school to cost half a million 
dollars, is in my judgment such as leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The public generally looks 
to the board of education for responsible and 
authoritative action as respects such expenditure 
The language of the law is clear. It is the 
board of education that is to act: However, in 
practical experience, the funds will be forthcom- 
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ing from the Board of Estimate not for general 
expenditure, but for a specific expenditure if ap- 
proved by the Board of Estimate and not other- 
wise. Such a plan of procedure reduces the Board 
of Education to a body without authority to do 
more than recommend expenditures. If these 
views are correct it may be unimportant whether 
a certain item of public money, like $2,300,000, 
or any other sum, goes immediately into the city 
treasury to reduce the general debt of the mu- 
nicipality, if only the same sum, or perchance a 
sum twice as large, is immediately voted by a 
generous Board of Estimate for necessary school 
expenditures. However the Court of Appeals may 
decide this question, the people of the city will 
have the benefit of these funds. The present 
system of disbursement of schoo] funds by direct 
action of the city authorities, subject to the ap- 
proval and audit of the Comptroller, should be 
continued. Under this system there can be no 
scandal or mystery about school funds and how 
they are created, accumulated and disposed of. 
The diversion of such moneys and their misappro- 
priation becomes impossible. 

The occasional conflicts between the Board of 
Estimate and the board of education suggests the 
possibility of a complete independence on the part 
of the board of education. Here again the ex- 
ample of Pennsylvania may serve as a model: 
that a certain number of mills tax should be put 
into the annual tax levy for general school pur- 
poses only. This money when’ received by the 
Comptroller might be turned over to the board 
of education and this board should have the 
sole power in deciding as to its expenditure. The 
sums of money needed for sites and buildings 
might be called for as a distinct appropriation 
by the board of education from the Board of Bstt- 
mate and Apportionment. 

As respects the City Superintendent, his func- 
tions have been evolved by experience, defined by 
tradition, and often exercisd by unanimous con- 
sent. However, if we come to examine closely 
the letter of our latest law, we will find, I think, 
that the many duties and powers of the City 
Superintendent, enumerated under many heads, 
are subject to the regulations contained in the 
by-laws of the board of education. The powers 

(Concluded from Page 96) 
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Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


in an address on November 23, 1918, on the subject, 
“Defects in American Education Revealed by the War,” 
said: 
Arithmetic, algebra and geometry should be taught to 
gether from beginning to end, each subject illustrating and 
illuminating the other two. * * * It should also be 
the incessant effort of the teacher to relate every lesson to 


something in the life of the child so that he may see the 
useful applications of the lesson and how it concerns him. 


Modern Junior Mathematics 


By Miss Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 


was written with these vital principles always in mind. “Modern 
Junior Mathematics” is a three-book series planned to give the 
pupil who does not go to high school and college, a working 
knowledge of mathematics instead of a fragmentary and mean- 
ingless part of the old traditional course. The books also lay 
a better foundation for advanced mathematics than any hereto- 
fore published. 


THE TRADITIONAL COURSE 


The traditional mathematics courses was planned only for the 
pupil who expected to complete it and give it meaning in the 
university. The course completed arithmetic in the first eight 
grades. It included many topics that no child could compre- 
hend. The formal abstract algebra which followed had no con- 
nection with arithmetic, and the demonstrative geometry was 
even more widely separated from the algebra. 


THE NEW WAY 


The new way provides for the teaching, in the first six grades. 
of the fundamental processes of arithmetic which everyone needs 
to know in life as well as in school. In grades seven, eight, and 
nine follows the combination “junior mathematics,” which links 
on to the elementary arithmetic. It extends the arithmetic to 
common business practice and simple accounts. It gives the 
mensuration of common things in one’s surroundings. This 
observational geometry more naturally links on to arithmetic 
than does algebra. Thru the geometry, the need of algebraic 
symbols arises and they are given a real meaning that was im- 
possible in the old order. 

A mathematics course arranged on this basis gives the pupils an 
insight into the various branches of mathematics. enables them 
to decide on their future course. and lays the foundation for 
optional courses in the senior high school 


LEADING FEATURES 


1, The text reads like a story. 

2. Instead of being told, the pupil is led by skillful ques 

tions to discover facts and relations for himself and to draw 
his own conclusions. 

8. The elements of hookkeeping are given in Book One, 
inclnding the use of the cash book. ledger, sales hook. nur 
chase book, trial balance, and profit and loss statement. 

. 4. The study of mensuration begins with the cube and 
oblong block with which the punils are familiar From 
these come the square and the rectangle. Diagonals in the 
latter give triangles. which lead to a stndv of angles and 
lines. This 1s the reverse of that order civen in other texts 
on observational ceometrv, which usually follow the tradi- 
tional order of formal, abstract ceometry, heginning with 
Mnes ard angles, and ending with the mensuration of the 
rectangle. 

5. Algebraic symbols are introduced naturally through the 
formulas of mensuration and through rectangular drawings 
with unmeasured lines. 

6. The seventh ¢rade pupil wants something new. Book 
One opens with the granh, which is not only new but in 
tensely interesting. Graphs are not efven in an isolated 
chapter to he taneht or not as the teacher wishes, hut they 
are used throughont to tlluminate the different phases of 
the subject. 

7. The nroblems are real; therefore they appeal strongly 
to children. 

8. Actual business practices are taught, as reading interest 
from tables, etc. 

9. The abundance of construction and design appeals to 
children for they are primarily “doers” at this age. 

10. The habit of thrift is developed by planning budgets 
and keeping accounts. 

11. The presentation is so direct and simple, the tonics 
are so varied and attractive, that enthusiastic interest is 
aroused in pupils of all grades of mathematical ability. 

12. Speed and acenracy in computation with small num 
bers are emphasized. 


13. Useful short cuts are given 
14. Definitions are introduced only as needed. 
15. The series is adarted for use in either the 8—4 or the 
plan-of organization. 
In “Modern Junior Mathematics” the author has broken th: 
bonds of tradition. She has blazed a new trail. Let us send you 
an examination copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








THE HORACE MANN READERS 


In schools using the Horace Mann Readers pupils quickly develop 
the power to read independently, with expression, and so as to get 
the thought. Readers for every grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S HISTORIES 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HIsS- 
HISTORY TORY AND GOVERNMENT 
(America’s European Beginnings) (After-the-War Edition) 
Depicts thrillingly in picture and Practically a new book, Written 
story the background of American from the new point of view. Com- 


History, reviewing the great civiliza- plete to the signing of the Treaty, 
tions of the world with special refer- Full treatmert of the War and prob- 
ence to their influence upon our own lems of the New Reconstruction, 
age and country, bringing the narra- New emphasis on matters of inter- 


tive down to 1607 Worked out on national importance whose _ signifi- 
bold and simple Snes adapting the eance has been changed by recent 
" ; 


events. New maps. New illustra- 
material of history to the needs of tions. For Seventh and Eighth 


sixth-grade pupils. years. 


GATE TO ENGLISH 
By HOWE, O’HAIR AND PRITCHARD 


Furnishes children plenty of reasons for cultivating the good Eng- 
lish habit. Constructed along advanced and modern lines for the 
best development of English Composition in the grades. Composi- 
tion lessons practical. Oral work emphasized. Full of action and 
appeal to progressive teachers of grammar and composition. 
Book I (4th, 5th, 6th years). Book II (7th, 8th years). 


SYSTEMATIC DRILL IN ARITHMETIC 
By STRASBURGER AND CHANKIN 


Develops speed and accuracy in the fundamental operations. 
Solves the “language difficulty.” Drills as well as tests. In three 
books, for 2nd, 3rd, 4th year and above. 


ALEXANDER’S NEW SPELLING BOOK 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the best 
features shown by recent research to be desirable. Practical 
word-list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, and a vari- 
ety of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it inter 
esting. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. Also in parts. 





Longmans, Green C& Co., Publishers 


New York: 440 Fourth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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A New Edition of 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


By Edward J. A. Zeiner, 
Musical Director, Commercial High School 
of Brooklyn 


has just been published. Nine of the songs of 
the first edition have been dropped. Thirty 
have been added. 


The new edition is a response to the revival 
of interest in American folk and patriotic 
music, designed 


(a) to promote genuine Americanism by 
fostering national unity; 


(b) to encourage a school spirit through 
common interest in choral singing; 


(c) to improve the instruction in music 
by offering an abundance of songs 
that are within the range of im- 
mature voices. 


Arranged both for unison and for part-singing 
An ideal song-book for all public gatherings 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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pupils learn. 


best schools. 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Four Successful Series of Common- 


School Textbooks 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


Noted primarily for wealth of content and intrinsic liter- 
ary excellence, they. are supplemented by an adequate sys- 
tem of helps that fit them admirably for basal readers. 


The Beacon Readers 


Follow the most efficient and practical phonetic method 
ever devised for giving pupils mastery of words. 
everywhere express surprise at the speed with which their 


Potter, Jeschke and Gillet 
Oral and Written English 


These two books, together with Jeschke’s “Beginners’ 
Book in Language,” form an unexcelled course in English 
that reflects the best methods of the best teachers in the 


Wentworth-Smith 
Essentials of English 


Gives, in a two-book or a three-book course, the essen- 
tials that every boy and girl should know. Using what you 
have learned is the keynote thruout this successful series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


books: 
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grade. 
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Denver Adopts 
Dann Music Course 


Superintendent Carlos M. Cole’s recommendation to the 
Denver Board of Education was based on the following 
report of the Committee appointed to investigate music 


We wish to recommend the adoption of the Hollis Dann 
Series for these reasons: 


The selection of material is unusually fine; the songs 
are simple and melodious; and the text:of very high 
The whole course seems designed to en- 
courage pleasure in music and appreciation of its 


2 ‘he exercises are logical and given only where they 
are needed in teaching the songs. 


and ear 
clearly presented. 


4 The manual for teachers is a real inspiration, de- 
signed to interest even mediocre teachers in the sub- 
It very clearly maps out the work by months. 


The collections of songs and games for kindergar- 
5 tens and first grades, and the Junior Song Book for 
the adolescent voices are ideal examples of beautiful 
song books as well as being adapted to the special 


(here is no waste matter in the course. 
us the best related collection of interesting, singable mater- 
ial accompanied by concise teaching methods yet published. 


American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street 


training are definitely related and 


In fact it seems to 


LOUISE A. MERRILL 
EDITH I. HOOP 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Europe. 
I. O. Winslow. 
& Co., Boston. 
Since its first appearance in 1910 this book has 
been deservedly popular as a supplementary 


Cloth, 176 pages. D. C. Heath 


geography. Its author believed rightly that the 
geography text is too formal and uninteresting. 
On the other hand the average geographic reader 
lacks the specific, helpfulness which it should pos- 
sess because it goes too far in the direction of 
story telling and contains too many unessential 
side lights. The present book was written to 
occupy a middle ground and has achieved its pur- 
pose most excellently. In the present edition 
numerous changes due to the world war are taken 
into account. The author has shown good judg- 
Ment in omitting references to the new nations 
whose permanency is still in the balance. The 
book is very fully illustrated with recent photo- 
graphs and corrected maps. 


Applied Science for Metal Workers. 

y William H. Dooley, Cloth, 480 pages. 
dents’ Edition, $2. 
York. 

This book is a companion volume to the au- 
thor’s “Applied Science for Wood Workers” and 
covers, in part, the same ground. The introduc- 
tory chapters take up physics, chemistry and elec- 
tricity in a simple, basic manner and are followed 
by several chapters on the elementary principles 
of mechanics. The concluding chapters take up, 
in detail, the principles and methods of producing 
and working iron, steel and other common metals. 

The book is clear and practical in manner and 
evidences close study of the needs of the great 
Majority of workers in foundries, machine shops 
and tin shops. The title “applied science” de- 
scribes the book quite accurately. 


Stu- 
The Ronald Press Co., New 






Hidden Treasure. 


By John T. Simpson. Cloth, octavo, 303 pages. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


The subtitle of this book explains its purpose. 
It is “the story of a chore boy who made the old 
farm pay.” He did it by introducing modern 
methods and by brushing aside wornout tradi- 


tions. For drudgery and hardship, he applied 
thoughtful planning and purposeful, effective 
work. The story will be an inspiration to any 


boy or girl who sees no future in farming as a 
life’s work. 
Rob Roy. 

By Sir Walter Scott. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Eugene R. Musgrove, A. M. Cloth, 
xiviii and 496 pages. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The present edition has been slightly abridged 
to meet present day conditions. 


The Story of Our National Ballads. 

By C. A. Browne. Cloth, 234 pages; illus- 
trated. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426 W. 
Broadway, New York. 

The romantic story of our national songs from 
“Yankee Doodle” and the national anthem to 
“Over There” is recounted in this volume. Much 
valuable historical material is inc'uded to give an 
insight into conditions which led to the popu- 
larity of the songs. 


Business Law. 

By Alfred W. Bays. Cloth, x and 311 pages. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

This book presents a simple statement of the 
principles of the law governing business trans- 
actions. It emphasizes the law of contracts more 
strongly than is usual in books of the same scope 
and size. Not the least valuable feature is the 
introductory section, in the six chapters of which 
the general notions of the law, its sources, forms: 
etc., are presented. The book does not consider 
the absolute morality of the cases which it cites, 
and does not make clear, in several instances as 
it might well do, the clash between the moral 
and the civil laws. 

Publications. 

Fourteenth Report of the Home for the Train 
ing in Speech of Deaf Children, Philadelphia, Pua. 
Issued for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by 
the Board of Trustees of the Institution. The 





pamphlet describes the methods employed and ex- 
plains the work of the different departments of 
the school. 


School Law Digest. O. W. Coursey. Issued by 
the Educator Supply Co., Mitchell, S. D. The 
pamphlet seeks to simplify the intricate laws of 
South Dakota, to lighten the work of the county 
superintendents, to provide for a systematic in- 
terpretation of the numerous technicalities, and 
to assist in bringing about a system of uniform 
school administration. 

The Fundamentals of Citizenship. Reconstruc- 
tion Pamphlet No. 6, June, 1919. Issued by the 
Committee on Special War Activities of the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, Washington, D. C. 
The pamphlet offers a brief study of the forma- 
tion of the American republic and gives a num- 
ber of lines along which better citizens may be 
made. 


The Work of the American Red Cross During 
the War. A statement of finances and accom- 
plishments for the period July, 1917, to February, 
1919. Issued by the American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington. The report on overseas work covers such 
activities as hospital and medical work with the 
army and navy, production and supply of nitrous 
oxide and oxygen, reconstruction and re-educa- 
tion work with the Allied Army, canteen service, 
recreation and welfare service, home and hospital 
service for wounded soldiers and sailors, civilian 
relief, children’s relief work, soldiers’ relief, 
ambulance service, care of the shipwrecked, feed- 
ing of American prisoners in enemy military 
camps, refugee relief work, and industrial and 
agricultural service. The countries benefited by 
the work were Belgium, Italy, France, Roumania, 
Serbia, Russia, Siberia and Palestine. In Great 
Britain, the work was largely for the American 
soldiers and sailors who were passing to and from 
the front, for those who were shipwrecked and 
those who were injured in the fighting zone. In 
Switzerland, the Red Cross Branch served the 
American prisoners in the enemy camps and 
assisted in the care of refugees from many lands. 

Arithmetic, Music, Geography, History and 
Nature Study, and English. A report of progress 
in the Duluth (Minn.) schools for 1919. These 
pamphlets constitute a series of five forming the 

(Concluded on Page 95) 
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course of study so far available in printed form 
for use in the schools. The courses were intro- 
duced in September, 1919, and are the product 
of the combined effort of the teachers, principals 
and supervisors. Each of the courses conforms to 
a general plan, which covers a table of contents, 
the aims and purposes of the work, and offers 
general and detailed outlines of the work, general 
directions for the conduct of the classwork and a 
bibliography applicable to the subjects covered. 

Annual Report of the Supply Commissioner of 
the Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo., for the 
year ending June, 1919. The report covers such 
items as a statement of expenditure of accounts, 
delivery of new stock, school lunch rooms, book- 
bindery, transportation of pupils, textbooks lost 
or destroyed, textbooks condemned and ordered 
renovated and rebound, textbooks in usable con- 
dition, cost of supplies per pupil. 

Suggestive Outlines in Elementary History, 
Grades one to eight, of the Los Angeles, Calif., 
public schools. The outlines were prepared by 
a Committee on History, working under the di- 
rection of the Division of Educational Research, 
and with the advice and assistance of Asst. Supt. 
Susan M. Dorsey. Each grade has as a part of 
the course, one topic devoted to national holidays 
and national heroes, which furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the significance and privilege 
of being Americans. 

Standardized Requirements for the Construc- 
tion of Elementary School Buildings, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. E. U. Graff, Supt. The schedule of 


requirements were prepared by a committee of ~ 


three including Supt. E. U. Graff, Architect Her- 
bert Foltz and Consulting Engineer L. A. Snider. 
It is divided into four parts, drawing, specifica- 
tions and estimates, educational and administra- 
tive requirements, design and construction, and 
interior finish and equipment. 

Supplemental Problems in Arithmetic for Use 
in Rural Schools. Publication No. 4, 1919, Los 
Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. The 
purpose of these problems is to demonstrate to 
the pupils how the fundamental processes in 
arithmetic taught in the elementary school may 
be applied in a practical way to the contingencies 
of everyday life in rural and suburban commun 
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ities. The material is based on actual conditions 
and has been selected by persons who have taught 
and resided in the type of community to which 
the problems refer. 

Iowa Spelling Scale for the Elementary Grades. 
By Ernest J. Ashbaugh. Extens‘on Division 
Bulletin No. 55, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia. This scale for the measurement of spelling 
ability is the result of the cooperation of more 
than one hundred schools in the state of Iowa 
with the extension Division and the Graduate 
College. The scale includes 2,977 words obtained 
thru written correspondence of Iowa people and 
the spelling difficulty is defined in terms of the 
accuracy with which children spell these words 
in lists. 

Annual Report of the Business Agent of the 
Boston Public Schools, for the year ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1920. Wm. T. Keough, business agent. 
The report covers such items as the financial 
statement, appropriations for new buildings, 
lands and yards, expenditures by the schoolhouse 
commission, distribution of expenditures, the pur- 
chase and cost of fuel and light, apportionment 
of income, cost of administration, supervision 
and general charges, a stock balance and a sum- 
mary of costs of schools. The report also in- 
cludes a resume of all the legislative acts grant- 
ing the school committee power to ‘make appro- 
priations for the support of the schools begin- 
ning with 1898 up to and including the special 
acts of 1918. 

Justice and the Poor. By Reginald H. Smith. 
Bulletin No. 13, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. This book is the first careful 
report on how far American law and judicial in- 
stitutions secure equality of justice to the poor 
and to the immigrants. The book represents a 
systematic treatise and practical handbook upon 
the administration of justice in the United States 
and is full of trustworthy information and sug- 
gestion. Part I portrays the denial of justice, 
national in scope, which exists today. Part II 
considers the remedial agencies which can be 
employed to make the position of the poor more 
equal and Part III discusses these agencies in 
detail, stressing the need for their rapid develop- 
ment. 


Classroom Ventilation and Respiratory Dis- 
eases Among School Children, By S. Josephine 
Baker, M. D., New York City. Reprint Series No. 
68, of the Department of Health, New York City. 
The present study does not give a full analysis 
of the various points brought out in the study 
but rather presents the conclusions reached in 
order that the reader may have an opportunity 
to review the entire study which is to be issued 
in a short time. The inquiry consisted of two 
complete studies and the children covered by the 
same were of the same age, from the same local- 
ities, and of the same nationalities, but an en- 
tirely different group was studied each time. 
Three types of ventilation formed the basis of 
the study, and two types of classrooms with open 
window ventilation, and with closed windows and 
mechanical ventilation were used. The study 
was made in cooperation with the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation, which had full 
control of the selection of classrooms with refer- 
ence to the type of ventilation, the preparation 
of forms for recording observations, supervision 
of methods used in obtaining data, and the final 
checking up and analysis of the data. The 
Bureau of Child Hygiene had charge of all other 
details of the plan. 

The Rural Teacher of Nebraska, By a Com- 
mittee from the Graduate School of Education, 
University of Nebraska. 15 cts. Bulletin No. 20, 
1919, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington. 
The report represents the findings of a survey 
committee which undertook to ascertain the 
exact status of the rural teachers of the state in 
regard to academic and professional preparation, 
teaching experience and length of service, and 
such contributory factors as salary, living condi- 
tions and the like. The work was done by stu- 
dents of the Graduate School of Education, work- 
ing under the direction of Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, 
and resulted in the collection of much material 
on experience, general character of teaching 
force, and a knowledge of conditions contribut- 
ing to the home and school environment of teach- 
ers. The data has been gathered and classified 
according to scientific methods and should prove 
of value to the profession. 
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Instantly—the perfect picture! Perfect in focus; per 
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tion. Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are, therefore, per- 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Teachers’: Salaries and Salary Schedules in the 
United States, 1918-19. By E. S. Evenden, Colum- 
bia University. Commission Series No. 6, pre- 
pared for the Commission on the Emergency in 
Education of the National Education Associati6n, 
Washington. Price, $1.50. The present publica- 
tion represents the work of the Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries and the results of a question- 
naire issued by the Commission on the Emer- 
gency to superintendents of schools thruout the 
country. Superintendents, teachers and school 
board members will find im the study a careful 
analysis of the salary problem, together with pro- 
posals for salary schedules. The report takes up 
the salary situation in the United States, in the 
aspects of personal living expenses, teaching ex- 
perience, increases or decreases in salary, recrea- 
tion and professional adyancement, years of 
schooling, bonuses, additional income, teachers’ 
wages, and dependents supported by teachers. In 
the making of salary schedules it is urged that 
boards take into consideration such elements as 
economic factors, educational aspects, incentives 
to progress and flexibility in operation. 

State History Week, November 9-15, 1919. State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. The pamphlet contains an outline of sug- 
gestions submitted by the committee for use in 
the observance of history week. The school chil- 
dren have been inv:ted to cooperate with the state 
commission in collecting data relating to the 
achievements of the state in the world war. 


NEW YORK’S SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


(Coneluded from Paje 91) 


that the City Superintendent exercises, conferred 
on him direetly by the State statute, do not place 
him beyond the power of the board of education. 
On the contrary, apart from his presiding in the 
Board of Superintendents, drawing his salary as 
provided by law and reserving his right to re- 
sign, it does seem to me that the powers of the 
City Superintendent are subject to reasonable 
regulation by the by-laws of this board. 

By all means let the City Superintendent re 
main Chief Executive of the School System. To 
establish a business manager, as has been pro- 





posed, is to confess the failure and incapacity of instruction. If the board of « 
this board. The board of education exists nov its membership men of long and 
to study and elaborate pedagogical theories and in the world of business and affe 


practice; this is the work of superintendents. business manager is unnecessary, unless the mem- 
Its true purpose is to formulate educational poli- bers of the board are to voluntarily abandon 
cies, connect the classroom work of teachers and their functions. Moreover, the appointment of 


pupils with the public treasury and to furnish such manager would inevitably 
the means and equipment for the daily tasks of of authorities. 
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Six Roxbury, Mass., children who have begua a three months’ test of the food value of milk under 
the Roxbury Baby Hygiene Association— Milk will constitute principal part of diet and babes will he 
observation and weighed and measured weekly. 


ROXBURY CHILDREN TO TEST FOOD VALUE OF MILK 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 
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are necessary in every School 
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WATCHUNG SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. 


Unsurpassed for subdividing rooms, providing additional blackboard surface and light. 
connecting doors and to harmonize with old or new. interiors. 
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PARTITION FOLDED 





Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects 


Can be made with 
Simply constructed and easily operated. 


Send for Catalog to 


Rf THE J. G WILSON CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


8 W. 40th St., N. ¥. City 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, etc. 











Visual Instruction 


WITH 


Spencer Delineascope 
Model 3 


is made perfect because 
it is An Ideal Stere- 
opticon for both lan 
tern slides and opaque 
objects such as pic 
tures, post cards, read 
ing matter and objects 
of all kinds, dead or 
alive, 


Ideal, because it em 
bodies basic ideas (pat- 
ented) possessed by no 
other, 


Example: Mechanical 
means of handling the 
lantern slides which 
does away with the old 
antiquated lantern- 
slide holder and at the 
same time gives a dis 
solving effect on the 
sereen unattained with 
other outfits except by 
using two stereopti 
cons, one above the 
other. 





Spencer Delineascope, Model 3, for both lan- 
tern slides and opaque objects and with 1,000 
watt Mazda lamp, complete F $150.00 


One Spencer Delinea- 
scope does it. 


New booklet K1i0 just ready, 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Menufacturers of 


MICROSCOPES MICROTOMES, DE 


SPENCER LINEASCOPES, DISSECTING INSTRU 


| BUFFALO | MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC 
U.S.A 3 APPARATUS, ETC. 














Motiograph De Luxe 


Unexcelled for School Purposes 





Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 
with high class material used in the manufacture of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, sliding dise connection for 
framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 
For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 


(Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph Literature. 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The most valuable piano in the world 
The mark of the maker—whether it was the but- 
terfly imprint of Whistler or the intricate symbols 
of Hokusai—always has been the guide for the 
purchaser. Today the name of Steger on a piano 
or player piano is equally the signature to a 
masterpiece of art. 





Write for the Steger Piano and Player Piano Style 
Brochure and convenient terms. Steger dealers everywhere 


STEGER & SONS Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Factories at Steger, Illinois 




















When specifying Playground Equipment 
and Athletic Goods, just say 


“FUN-FUL” 


The line will meet your every 

requirement for Slides, Swings, 

Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, 

See-Saws, Outdoor Gymna- 

sium Combinations, etc., 
—— AND 


Basket Balls, Foot Balls, Vol- 
ley Balls and Nets, Playground 
Balls, and all other necessary 
Athletic Equipment. 





Uncle Sam and every one of his States use ‘‘Fun-Ful.”’ 
Write for free book today. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


Recreation Engineers 


General Sales Office 
Conway Bidg. 
Chicago 


Factories 
Anderson, Ind. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
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REG. U.S, 
MARK 


PAT. OFF, 


MILVAY 
GAS ENGINE MODEL 


Demonstrates m a better, clearer and 
more effective manner the action of the 
modern four-cycle gas engine. Exhibits correct 
valve and cam positions for all four strokes— 
intake, compression, explosion, exhaust.  Visualizegs 

the explosion stroke by the flash of a small lamp representing 
the spark plug. 


Better than charts and illustrations. Better 
and larger than any other gas engine model. 
Height—15 inches. Durable—made entire]v 
of metal. Same high grade material, work- 
manship and finish characteristic of all 
MILVAY instruments. Fully guaranteed. 
Order this model today. If not found satis- 
factory return it—within ten days—at our 
expense. 







PRICE $22.50 NET 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE 


CATALOG 


It lists Physical, Chemical, Bio- 


logical, and Agricultural Appa- 


ratus. Free to science instruct- 


ors and school officials. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


32-40 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cat. No, 1768 


Just 
the right light 


Correct lighting in the schoolroom is just 


as important as proper teaching and proper 
Sanitation. 


In thousands of schools where authorities have 
the true interests of education at heart, Superintend- 
ents and Teachers are insuring proper ventilation 
and the care of the children’s eyes by insisting on 
Oswego Tinted Cambric or Triplex Opaque mounted 
on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers. 


Write for samples of 
Colors 204 and 214 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 
by School Boards of 
many of the large mu 
nicipalities. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. © Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fire Protection for Schools 


improves fire fighting efficiency and pre- 


‘Wilson Reverso” Windows 


are the most satisfactory for schools 








AT On vents loss of life. Every Teacher and Fire 
Chief should urge installation of 
EI soar 
Blaze Extinguishers 

an 

{ . In every home, school, church, factory and 

Trect office building. Blaze Extinguishers can 

kes— be handled by women and children suc- 

alizes fully. 

nting 


Blaze Extinguishers 


are the only positive protection 
against fire. They are perfect in con- 
struction, positive in action, and the 
most efficient fire extinguishers in 
the world. Require no recharging 
until used. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


INSTANTANEOUS IN ACTION 
RUST PROOF NO HOSE 


Read Hudson Maxim’s Letter 


I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and it 
is my opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made 
for the purpose for which it is intended. It has the very 
great advantage that it is always instantly operable, its 
operableness being absolutely unaffected by time. It re- 
quires no re-charging until used 

Not the least advantageous feature of.the extinguisher 
is the harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no 
injurious effect on anything that it may strike when 
putting out a fire 

I can see no defects in the device 





BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 
250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


=n McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
et Gentlemen :—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 

= ington High School building which was built here during the years 
1915 and 1916. 

I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 

type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 

ssible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
rames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 
cleaned from the inside. 

I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to cither leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have proven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 


ht 

















use your product. 


Wilson Reverso 


Patented ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. 


27th and So. Wells Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to 
Yours truly, 


** WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri- 
We furnish Laréware complete for Wood Windows. 





Hermetically 
Glass Sealed 
Acid Bottle 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. MCFARLAND COMPAN 


upon the device, and wish you the greatest possible suc- 
cess, which you deserve 


(Hudson Maxim 
(cut 4 size) Consulting Board.) 


I congratulate you 


Faithfully yours, 
HUDSON MAXIM. 


is Chairman of the United States 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 








HOW A SMALL STATE HOUSES ITS 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
(Continued from Page 38) 

The building is a fairly well planned struc- 
ture which offers opportunity for most of the 
social and physical activities which can be pro- 
moted in a school. There are some outstanding 
defects in the building, which can now be rem- 
edied only at great cost. The outstanding lack 
in this building is that no library has been pro- 
vided. It seems highly culpable that a large 
high school building be built in which no library 
advantages are provided. No small room will 
meet this need, but a generously planned room 
where books, maps, magazines and the like are 
made available for all boys and girls, for recre- 
ation and especially for research and project 
work in connection with classroom assignments. 
No manual training or physics laboratories are 
provided. The chemical store room under the 
Main stairway is to be severely condemned. 














PIG, 2. RICHARDSON PARK SCHOOL. SCORE 266, 
Richardson Park District No. 20. 

Possible 

Score. Score. 
EC. © ois gic waded «chee e¥lwawe 68 125 
ey topes oe. . 165 
Service Systems ......... ice 280 
Classrooms ............ aan 290 
SE os. os coens aces 3 140 
266 1000 


School children of Richardson Park are housed 
in one of the dirtiest, filthiest, darkest, most un- 
sightly, inattractive, old hovels to be found in 
the State of Delaware. A part of this building 
was constructed in 1780, and judging from its 
appearance at the time of the survey, it had not 
been thoroly cleaned or repaired since the time 
of its construction. The additions, which have 
apparently been made from time to time, show 
little improvement or appreciation of standards 
over those used at the time of the original con- 
struction. 


The site is a little, triangular spot, scarcely 
larger than the building itself. The building is 
heated by hot-air furnace, and thruout the entire 
structure there is no provision whatsoever 
against fire or panic disaster. Altho a six-room 
building, housing a comparatively large number 
of children, the toilet rooms are located outside 











the building and are comparable in their condi- 
tion to the building itself. 

It is understood that plans are already under 
way whereby the children of Richardson Park 
will be afforded a modern school plant; in which 
case the present building will undoubtedly be 
abandoned, if not destroyed. 


Newcastle School No. 1. 


Possible 
Score. Score. 
AT Ar Re PERS I oS 74 125 
SUITE» n-6v 0.0 da bed :40 40 Chee 18 165 
DOTTIE PCOS. 6 iisins s aweaneese 42 280 
CD nt ous Gaba sebeus tant 41 290 
GREET, GROUEE cans eanbecce ce the 0 140 
175 1000 


This building was formerly a 
Government arsenal which 


United States 
was donated to the 














FIG, 1, 


CAESAR RODNEY SCHOOL. 


SCORE 808, 
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‘ No Mischief Making Here! 
Half of the mischief making in school is caused by unfit condi- 
tions for study. Students simply can’t keep their minds on their 
work if forced to face a glaring sun or if strong rays of light 


are streaming across the pages of their books. 
study properly if the room is darkened by fabric shades. 

Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades provide the proper condi- 
tions of light for study. They shut out the glaring sun, yet let 
in soft, diffused light and admit a plentiful supply of fresh air 


when the windows are open. 


Aerolux Shades are easily adjusted. They hang straight, don’t 
Many pleasing colors to choose from. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE TODAY 


THE AEROSHADE CO., 188 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


warp, last for years. 





community for school purposes. Its score indi- 
cates that it cannot be considered a fit place to 
house school children. No progressive commun- 
ity would tolerate conditions that exist here. It 
now houses the higher grades and the high 
school, but no self-respecting parent familiar 
with school needs and modern school housing 
would send his child to such a building. The 
building is crumbling with decay, and the in- 
terior is coated with the dirt and grime of per- 
haps a hundred years. Situated as it is on the 
city green, the building should be thoroly cleaned 
from cellar to roof and used as a memorial of 
bygone days. Historical relics and souvenirs 
should be preserved here. The collections of 
antiquated and carved school desks to be found 
in the buildings will be a good beginning for 
such a collection. The site owned by the school 
officials is about entirely covered by the build- 
ings. The common offers opportunity for play, 
but is not under the control of the school. 
The classrooms of this building have less than 
one-half of the standard per cent of window 
glass area to floor area. In the eighth grade 
room this percentage falls as low as nine per 
cent as compared with the standard 20 per cent. 
In the commercial room the percentage is ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. The natural lighting of 
the commercial room is as bad as can be found 





NEWCASTLE SCHOOLS Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
No. 1 (above) scored 175 points 





Neither can they 


no obligation. 


SPICELAND, 








They have no folds or pockets to catch and hold dust and germs. 
They can be adjusted in such a manner as to shut out the dazzling 
rays of the sun and yet allow a sufficient amount of light and fresh 
air to come into the classroom. They protect the eyes of the pupils 
and teacher and remove all strain due to improper regulation of 
light in the classroom. 


If you will write us, giving the exact number and size of windows 
in each room, our experts will be pleased to make suggestions and 
will quote you on equipping your building. This places you under 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Meet all School 


Requirements 


That’s why hundreds of 
schools thruout the country 
have adopted— 


Draper’s 
“Sanitary” 
Cotton Duck 
Adjustable 
Window Shades 


INDIANA 








anywhere. The dimensions of this room are 
20 x 15 feet. The two windows, which are 3 x 5 
feet in size, are placed on the left with a wide 
pier between them. The eighth grade room has 
one window on rear left, one on the center right 
and two openings in the rear. In certain rooms 
the modern “brascolite” fixture has been in- 
stalled. It presents a striking contrast to the 
cracked, poorly finished walls and ceilings and 
the other antiquated equipment of those class- 
rooms. 

The toilets which have been added in the rear 
of this building have been placed directly over 
the heating apparatus. The result, as the jani- 
tor reports, is an objectional stench during the 
winter months. This installation has, in terms 
of lighting and equipment, also proven to be 
very poorly done. 

The building is entirely lacking in the special 
room provision which should be made for boys 
and girls of the grammar and high school age. 


(Concluded in February) 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor:— 

On page 85 of the December issue of the Jour 
nal under “Rules and Regulations” you say, re- 
ferring to my request to the principals that “the 
order was the result of the finding of a little girl 
imprisoned in a school cloak room over Sunday.” 
While this is a correct statement, it is misleading 
in that it gives the impression that such a child 
was found in one of the Cincinnati school cloak 
rooms. This was not the fact and the letter to 
the principals was sent to prevent such a hap- 
pening. 

The little eight-year-old girl was, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch, found locked in a 
school cloak room at East Youngstown on Mon 
day morning where the child had been since the 
schools closed on Friday. This might easily have 
happened in Cincinnati or in any other commun 
ity, but I should be rather sorry to see the state 
ment stand as it is, conveying the impression that 
such an occurrence actually happened in one of 
the schools of this city. 

Randall J. Condon. 
Supt. of Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Free Americanization and immigrant evening 
schools have been opened by the extension de- 
partment of the Cleveland board of education. 
The classes are being conducted in 45 school 
buildings, fifteen factories, four parochial schools 
and three hospitals. 

A night school has been opened at the high 
school, Piqua, O., with an enrollment of 87 stu- 
dents. 

Lowell, Mass. The evening high school offers 
six courses, to which graduates of the grammar 
schools and of elementary evening schools are 


eligible. Sessions are held three evenings each 
week. 

The evening schools of Beverly, Mass., offer 
instruction for ‘Italians, sewing, millinery and 
home nursing. 

Elementary classes in citizenship are con- 
ducted in each school at Providence, R. I., for 


those who have just taken out first papers. In- 
struction is offered in history, civics, and duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship 


Hygiene Work in St. Joseph, Mo. 

The St. Joseph hygiene department at present 
consists of.a hygiene director, who gives one- 
third of his time ‘to the schools and two-thirds 
to the work of city health officer, and three 
nurses who are employed by the board for work 
in the school buildings. Two further nurses are 
employed by the board of health for following 
up cases of contagious disease. 


The free dental dispensary at Reading, Pa. 
recently rendered its report on the work of the 
dispensary for the year 1918-19. The Reading 
dispensary was one of the first ten to be estab 
lished in America and was the first in operation 
in Pennsylvania. The work which is carried on 
in the school] administration building is for the 
benefit of pupils whose parents are unable to pay 
for free treatment. 

The report shows that during the past year 
there were 1,215 visits to the dispensary by chil- 
dren, with 449 treatments. A total of 171 re 
ceived synthetic fillings, 1,611 amalgam fillings 
and 406 had cement bases. There were 147 treat 
ments and 240 cleanings at the dispensary. 
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ke: | > Aywtgletl of the International Typewriter Contest to prove quality 


of machine and skill of operator, held at the Annual Business 
Show in New York City October 20, 1919, have for the fourteenth 
time established the supremacy of the Underwood Typewriter in speed, 
accuracy and durability. 


Every year for thirteen consecutive years in this contest the World’s 
Champion has made his or her record on an Underwood machine. 


This, the fourteenth year, and previous years the Underwood led 
S because of its mechanical superiority which developed the necessary 
speed and accuracy. 


~ The Thousand- Dollar Trophy Cup, the championship prize, was 
. awarded to the new World’s Champion Typist, William F. Oswald, 
pr who wrote at the rate of 132 words a minute. The cup will continue 


in possession of the Underwood Typewriter Company. 
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Best Records are Always Underwood Records 


«11 $5000 in Scholarships 
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ton NOW READY DOR: DISTRIBUTION 
hools Open to All High Schools = = 
al , APPARATUS : 
- stu: O encourage pupils to apply the 

ail science work of the classroom and AGRI | ILTURE = 
mst laboratory to the practical problems = 
} are of the shop and factory, Popular Science Tae AND 1 = 
= Monthly will award ten scholarships of VAS, Wen 

ofter $500 each to high school or private school | Sfp/ ay 

an 





students, at the end of this school year. MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY THE = 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO ,U.S.A, 


‘= These scholarships will be awarded to the 


P candidates passing the best examination 
— on the important new scientific inventions 
and discoveries as outlined in the Popular 
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gent Science Monthly Teachers’ Service Sheets 

fe for the month of December 1919 and for 

mre the months of January to June 1920. 

ral These Service Sheets are free to teachers 

wing and give an outline of the various articles 

“i that appear each month in Popular 

r the Science Monthly. 

oa How many students will your school 

ation enter ? 

d on Z2 
the Full details on request. jo °° »&« & | { Q @) SBeSpe cine 
) pay 

year Scholarship Committee nero in 


“At the head of al! the sciences and arts, at the head of civilization 
and progress, stands—not militarism, the science that kills, not 
commerce, the art that accumulates wealth—but AGRICULTURE, the 
mother of all industry, and the maintainer of human life.’’—Garfeld. 


ined POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


reat- 
225 West 39th Street, New York 
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How are the water-closets in your 
buildings being cleaned? 


This matter is worth investi- 
gating. 


The efficient way to keep closets 
clean and sanitary is by using 
SANI-FLUSH. 


ani-Flush 


The Closet Bowl Cleaner 


SANI-FLUSH is prepared for cleaning 
water-closets exclusively. It dissolves the 
sediment which forms in the bowl and 
trap. It destroys odor by removing the 
cause. 





If you are unable to procure SANI- 
FLUSH locally, ask us for the name of 
the nearest distributer. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


120 Walnut Street 
Canton Ohio 








VUL.COT_ 
Waste Baskets 


They Wear and Wear and Wear 
Made without any cracks or crevices, VUL-COT 
waste baskets hold the waste that is put into 
them—-they do not sift out the smaller particles 
to litter the schoolroom floor. 
VUL-COT fibre of which they are made is a ma- 
terial lighter than wood and as strong as steel. It 
cannot dent, splinter, rust or corrode 
A five years’ guarantee is behind every VUL-COT 
waste backet 
We would like to send you a sample of VUL-COT 
fibre and tell you a lot more about these strong, 
light, smooth, sanitary baskets—when you write 
please mention your dealer’s name. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

520 Equitable Bidg. Wilmington, Del. 

Canadian Distributors: 

A. R. MacDOUGALL CO., LTD. 

266 King Street Toronto, Canada 
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ee where appearance, durability 
and efficiency are of greater importance than 
first cost in the selection of waste baskets, the 
DAN-DEE is given preference. And the years 
of service which follow make them cheapest in 
the long run. 

Made in two styles, with a choice of finishes to har- 
monize with any surroundings. If your school has 


need of waste baskets, it will pay you to investigate 
the DAN-DEE. 


Sold by school supply houses, stationery, 
hardware and department stores. De- 
scriptive circulars upon request; prices 
if unable to secure from your dealer. 


Erie Art Metal Co. 


ERIE, PA. 
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ROBERTSON’S DIAMOND BRAND 


Genuine 3 BRS Floor 
. ay <LDIAMOND BRAND J> 
Bristle SRS HE Brushes 


The fact, that Robertson’s Genuine Bristle Floor Brushes 
have been used in the schools of this country for over 
seventeen years is absolute proof of their Quality and 
Durability. All Robertson’s Genuine Bristle Floor 
Brushes bear the above trade-mark. When in need of 
brushes specify the Diamond Brand and insure Satisfac- 
tion. 


Insure Sanitary Conditions 


In your school. Furnish your janitor 
with the right kind of supplies. We 
manufacture in addition to brushes, a 
complete line of Disinfectants, Liquid 
Soaps, Soap Powder, Cleansers and are 
headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet 
Paper, Mops, etc. 





A copy of our complete catalog will be gladly furnished on request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS C0., INC. 


700-704 W. Division Street Chicago, Mlinols. 


Branches: Boston, Los Angeles 


Western Representative, School Service Co., 
W. B. Mooney, Manager 
328 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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CLEANLINESS IS JUST AS IMPORTANT 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM AS IN THE HOME 


The health protection of the children entrusted 
to your care is reflected by the use of a 
STANDARD CLEANSING DISINFECTANT. 


CORO-NOLEUM 


used in proper dilution with water offers a Disinfectant Cleanser 
for scrubbing, mopping and cleaning, which helps to minimize 
the possibility of disease. 











Write us today for Complete Literature on School Sanitation. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








THE STATUS AND REGULATION OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 34) 
the subscription has been made, such as the 
location of the school, the completion of its 
buildings, the carrying on of its work, or the 
obtaining of a specified sum of money thru the 
subscriptions of others (31 Pac. 1074; 11 Cush. 
—Mass. Ind. 28 Ill. App. 629; 
40 N. H. 330) ; and finally, some material change 


285; 36 375; 
in the plan or purpose of the subscription to 
which the subscriber has not consented (6 Gray 
—Mass. 
to the original plan within the contract time 
the subscriber continues liable (10 Ky. L. Rep. 


125). 


498), altho if there has been a return 


An action at law by the beneficiary lies to 
enforce the subscription without the necessity of 
a demand for payment (53 Ind. 326; 2 Vt. 48), 
altho if the beneficiary is not a party to the 
subscription contract, some courts will not let 
him bring suit on it (39 L. R. A. 636; 2 Den.— 
N. Y.—403). The liability of the subscribers 
is several, not joint, and in consequence they 
must be sued severally on their undertakings 
(56 Ga. 554); but if the subscribers are num- 
érous and many of them deny liability on vari- 
ous grounds, equity has jurisdiction to adminis- 
ter relief in a suit against all of them (84 S. 
W. 301). Should less than 
scribed be expended upon the undertaking, each 
subscriber is liable only for his pro rata share 
of the total sum expended (98 Pac. 58; 31 Am. 
Dec. 626: 80 N. W. 726). In defending suits 
brought to enforce subscriptions, it should be 
remembered that, as a general rule, parol evi- 
dence is not admissible to show that a sub- 
scription is not payable, except on other condi- 


the amount sub- 


tions than those embodied in the written con- 
tract (37 Cyc. 504). 

Right to Obtain Property by Eminent Domain. 
held in 1913 that 
under a constitution permitting the taking of 
private property for public use, the right of 
eminent domain be conferred upon a 
woman’s college conducted by a private cor- 


It was Connecticut in 


cannot 


poration with discretion as to the admission of 
students. The question presented for determi- 
nation was “whether universities and colleges, 
owned cor- 
porations, administer a public use, as distin- 


when and controlled by private 
guished from a private use,”’ 

In this case the College for 
Women was denied the right to exercise the 
power of eminent domain, because “the vital 
question is whether it appears that the public 
will have a common right upon equal terms, 
independently of the will or caprice of the cor- 
poration, to the use and enjoyment of the 
property sought to be taken,” and the court 
thought that under the circumstances this did 
not appear to be the case (48 L. R. A. N. SB. 
485). As pointed out in a dissenting opinion 
by Judge Wheeler (who thought the college 
was in law open to the public on equal terms), 
the decision “holds that the right of eminent 
domain might be granted a private corporation 
whose purpose was the higher education of 
women, provided that under its charter the 
public had the right to enjoy upon equal terms 
the education so provided, and the application 
showed that the corporation was to use the 
land taken for this purpose.” 


Connecticut 


“Qur conclusion.” said Judge Wheeler, “is 
that the state can make such grant provided it 


be one for the public use; that whether it be 





for the public use or not depends upon the 
extent of the public welfare to be subserved; 
and when in a given case the public good to 
be subserved is large enough, the grant may 
be made, even tho it be in the power of the 
trustees of the institution to administer it so 
that its benefits may not be opened to the pub- 
lie on equal terms.” When it is remembered 
that the right of eminent domain has been sup- 
ported when granted to individuals and cor- 
porations in their private business in aid of all 
sorts of public utilities, mining enterprises, 
grain elevators, cemeteries, grain mills, petro- 
leum transportation, and schemes of private 
drainage and irrigation (10 R. Or L. pp. 53-60), 
it is difficult not to agree with the dissenting 
judge. 

Opposed to the conclusion of the Conneeticut 
court is a Pennsylvania decision, unnoticed by 
it, holding that the legislature had power to 
confer the right of eminent domain upon the 
Western Pennsylvania Exposition Sociéty, a 
corporation not organized for profit, but for “the 
educating of the public by exhibiting artistic, 
mechanical, agricultural, and horticultural pro- 
ducts, and providing public instruction in the 
arts and sciences.” Here the court said: “In 
view of the fact that the purpose of such cor- 
porations is the education of the public and 
that education is both necessary and the public 
welfare demands it, the conclusion irresistibly 
follows that the taking of private or other 
property by such corporations, for the purposes 
set forth in the act creating them, is a taking 
for a public use.” (12 Atl. 427). In conelv- 
sion, it may be added that the courts have held 
uniformly that public schools may, be author- 
ized to acquire property by the exercise of emi- 
nent domain (Note, 22 L. R. A. N. S. 169). 
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One More Bucket 


Of Disease Germs 


Every time you let the boys fill the old pail with water, 
you risk the spread of typhoid and other germs, 

City schools forbid the water pail and common drinking 
cup. Rural school authorities are rapidly taking the same 
stand by installing sanitary fountains supplied fresh from 
the well by the National System. No stored water to 
freeze in winter cr become insipid in warm months. 

The National also permits indoor toilet. It gives your 
school a service worth far more than its moderate cost. 


May we send you a booklet giving full details and 
list of schools now using the National? 


United Pump & Power Company 


(School Installation Dept.) 


322 BELLEVIEW PLACE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NATIONAL 


Fresh from The We// 


Water System 
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Standard Educational Tests. 

54. Q.—I am very much interested in securing 
some standard tests to be used in school work. 
I would like to get hold of mentality tests that 
can be used in testing a group of children at 
once. I would also like to get tests in the vari- 
ous branches in the grades and in the high school. 
Any information you can give me as to where I 
may obtain these tests will be greatly appreci- 
ated.—L. EZ. J. 

History—Buckingham’s, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Research Dept., University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Harlan’s, Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
Starch’s, Series A, University Cooperative Co., 
Madison, Wis. Price, two cents per sheet. 

Spelling—Ayres Scale, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y. Price, five cents each. 
Starch’s, University Cooperative Co., Madison, 
Wis., price, five cents each; Buckingham, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York; 
Iowa, E. J. Ashbaugh, Iowa City Series, price, 
one-half cent; Courtis’, 82 Eliot St., Detroit, Mich., 
Dept. of Research, price, 75 cents for 2 tests of 
forty children; Nebraska, Nebraska Bureau of 
Research, Lincoln, Neb., price, 25 cents per hun- 
dred. 


Writing—Ayres Scale, Russell Sage Founda- 


tion, New York, price, five cents; Freeman, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, price, 25 cents 
each; Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, price, eight cents each; Courtis, price, 
65 cents for forty children; Gray, Form two, 
price, 50 cents per hundred. 
Arithmetic—Cleveland Test, Judd. University 
of Chicago, Chicago, $1 per hundred, $8 per 
thousand; Courtis, Series B, $0.90 per hundred 





School Soon 




















copies; Starch, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, 30 cents per hundred; Fassett, Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Springfield, Mass.; Studebaker, Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, 25 cents per set; Mon- 
roe, Bureau of Educational Measurements, State 
Normal, Emporia, Kans., price, 50 cents per hun- 
dred; Thompson, Ginn & Co., price, 25 cents per 
hundred; Kallom, Department of Educational In- 
vestigation, Boston; Hollywood Test, Division of 
Educational Research, Los Angeles, Calif., price, 
45 cents per hundred; Stone, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, price, 40 cents per hundred; 
Woody, Series A, Teachers Coliege, Columbia 
Univ., price, 40 cents per hundred. 
Geography—Thompson, Ginn, price, 50 cents 
per set; Hahn-Lackey Scale, Bureau of Research, 


= 


University of Illinois, Urbana, price, 7 cents each. 


Grammar—Harvard-Newton, Bureau of Meas 
urements, State Normal, Emporia, Kans., $0.10 
each; Hillegas, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, $0.03; Bucking- 
ham, Northwestern School Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, one-half each, forms, one cent each; 
Starch, University of Wisconsin, Madison, price, 
$0.30 per hundred; Charter Diagnost:c, Bureau 
of Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, price, 
$0.45 per hundred; Thompson, Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, $0.25 per hundred; Hillegas, Teachers Col- 
lege; Ballou, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Willing Scale in Written Compo- 
sition, Bureau of Research, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, $0.95. 

Reading—Gray’s, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, $0.05 per hundred; Jones, Rockford Print- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., $2 per hundred; Price, B. 
D. Price, Enid, Okla.; Kansas, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements, State Normal, Emporia, 
Kans.; Starch, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, $0.30 per hundred; Thorndike’s Visual, 
Teachers College, Columbia, Part II, $0.50 per 
hundred; Courtis, Form I, S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot 
St., Detroit, Mich., $0.85 for forty pupils; Monroe, 
Bureau of Measurements, State Normal, Emporia, 
Kans., $0.50 per hundred; Fordyce, University 
Publ. Co., Chicago; Brown, State Normal, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Haggerty, Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search, University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

High School—Monroe’s Algebra, Bureau of Co- 
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=| Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Fountain No. C-92 
=| The Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” drinking fountains 
=| with nozzle down in recess afford an absolutely sani- 
= tary means of supplying pure drinking water to the 
=| school children. 
= Greatly reduced water pressure automatically 
= puts this fountain out of use before it can become 
= a menace to health and life. 
= Rundle-Spence Drinking Fountains are correct in design and 
= are sanitary in every respect. They prevent the spreading 
|= of disease germs and protect the health of your pupils. 
= Write for circular illustrating our ' 
= “Vertico-Slant” fountains in detail. 
= = 
= RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 3 
= 52 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 2 
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operative Research, University of Ind., Blooming: 
ton, Ind., $1.40 per hundred; Rugg and Clarks 
Algebra, Bureau of Research, University: of Illi 


nois, Urbana, $0.04 per set; Coleman, W. H 
Coleman, Crawford, Neb., $0.50 per hundred; 
Jones Science, University of Lllinois, Urbana, 


Ill., $0.10 per dozen; Hotz Science, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., $0.50 per hundred; Starch’s 
Physics, University of Illinois, Urbana, III., $0.02 
per copy; Minick’s Geometry, J. H. Minick, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, $0.02 for 
sets of more than ten; Rogers’ Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., $0.50 per hun 
dred; Brown’s Latin, H. A. Brown, Oshkosh Nor 
mal School, Oshkosh, Wis.; Henmon’s Latin, V. 


A. .C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, $0.01 per test. 
Mentality—Binet-Simon, Goddard, Training 


School, Vineland, N. J.; Otis, A. S. Otis, World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.; Terman, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $0.60 per set. 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the Natiena! 
League of Compulsory Education Officials was 
held in Philadelphia on December 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. 
Pres. Charles A. MacCall, of Newark, presided. 

The proceedings opened with an inspiring ad 
dress by Mr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Papers were read by 
Dr. John W. Davis, Director of Attendance, New 
York City; Mrs. Helen T. Wooley, of Cincinnati; 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the United States Bure 
of Education; Arthur F. Lederle, of Detroit; 
Henry J. Gideon, of Philadelphia; James D. Sul 
livan, of the New York State Department of Edu 
cation, and Mrs. Cora M. Bain, of Miami, Florida. 

Mr. Henry J. Gideon, of Philadelphia, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

The Highland Park Times of Highland Park, 
Mich., in a recent issue of its publication, printed 
the biographies and photographs of the membefs 
of the local school board. The material occupied 
practically a full page of the paper and included 
the life and work of Pres. H. B. Wallace, Bust 
ness Manager R. E. Barber, Secretary Caleb §. 
Pitken, Supt. T. J. Knapp, Mrs. W. R. Alvord, 
Mrs. F. Calvert, Mr. Lewis R. Nicholson and Mr. 
W. S. Conely. 
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HANNON, 


Everything 


For the School Shop 





HIGH CLASS 
MACHINERY, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


of all kinds for the Machine Shop, Stee! Shop, 


A Model Wood Shop in the Tilden Technical High School, Chicago Forge Shop, Foundry 
Equipped with Channon Fireproof Work Benches 





Janitor Steamfitter Carpenter 
Engineer Plumber Painter 
Fireman Electrician Concrete Worker 


THE CHANNON 
FIREPROOF WORK BENCH 


THE LAST WORD IN WOOD SHOP EQUIPMENT 


This bench was designed by one of the best known and most successful Teachers 
of Manual Training. It is a development of many years’ Experience in actual class 
work and is the only bench which meets every requirement of the modern school shop. 

It is Strong, Solid and Fireproof. It is easily adjusted to height of pupil and has 
a tool cabinet, opening at the back, in which the tools are always in plain view and 
convenient to the hand. It is furnished with, or without, the four locker drawers 
shown, is fitted with rapid action vise and has many other advantageous features which 
merit careful consideration by every training school management. Full information 
and prices furnished on request. 


CHANNON CATALOG No. 80 


Should be in the Office of every School Board and Superintendent. Write for your copy today 


H.Channon Company 
Chicago 














LEONARD PETERSON & CO, Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 











No. 1549 
Domestic Science Table 


>FEDL QUIP< 


THE QUALITY MARK ON 


Furniture for Physics and Chemistry 














Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are Laboratories, Domestic Science, 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well . 3) & 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval . Biology, Manual Training, Etc. 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE SPECIAL 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 
Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 FEDERAL E UIPMENT CO 

Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. Q : 

Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 322-342 West Street CARLISLE, PA. 

1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
iitiale Midian « NORTH-WEST LANGLEY & EWART, 

NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. DISTRIBUTORS 412-414 Essex Building, . 


Grand Central Palace 220 Temple Court Bldg. Murray Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Watch for 
, Other 
Experience” 
Letters 


Samples sent to Teachers or Boards, on request. Pupil 





For Economy, 
Service and 
Satisfaction 


— USE — 


VELVET PASTE 
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Catalog No. 20 describing full line of school pastes 
and ink will be gladly mailed at your request. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
504-520 BUTTLES AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A, 














Start the NEW YEAR Right! 


AND REMEMBER THAT 


“Less than the Best” is not economical for School Service. 
A Dependable Pencil Sharpener in the classroom insures 
increased efficiency on the part of the pupil. 


The ‘‘APSCO”’ Line of Penci! Sharpeners 


comprising eleven different models will prove a solution 
of your pencil sharpener problems. 


One for every Room of course 
What about the kind? Decide that carefully— 


If you wish to pay but little—buy the CHICAGO or the 
CHICAGO GIANT. 


If you wish to pay a little more—consider the JUNIOR. 
To purchase the DEXTER means to procure the fines: 
handfeed pencil sharpener made or possible to make. 
If you appreciate AUTOMATIC FEED TYPE, which 
by the way is ideal for school purposes, consider the 
DANDY, IDEAL and CLIMAX No. 2 machines. 


Please remember that all our machines, with the excep- 
tion of the CHICAGO and the GIANT are equipped 
with an automatic point adjuster, permitting any point 
to be procured, be it fine, blunt or medium, and that 
every model, with the exception of the CHICAGO, will 
sharpen all sizes of pencils and crayons. 


Order through your dealer or write direct to 


THE AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


DEPT. 8, WABASH AVE. AND WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Greenfield Paper Fastener 


It Always Works! 
It Feeds Right! 
It Holds Tight! 
And is Fully 
Guaranteed 













New automatic feeding device 


PREVENTS CLOGGING 


TEMPORARY FASTENING WHEN DESIRED 


The Greenfield Fastener also makes a temporary staple 
which enables you to take papers apart the same as 
when pinned. 


Every Staple Used 
No Waste Whatever 


Order from your nearest dealer or write us direct. 


THE GREENFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


552 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 






























































Dustless Crayons 





HAVE NO RIVAL NO DIRT 


five Times the Service five Times the Saving five Times the Satisfaction 


NO GREASE PERFECT 


They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 








THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Sandusky, Ohio U.S.A Waltham, Mass 
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NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


The American Crayon Company, of Course 








DIFFICULTIES OF STATE ADOPTIONS. 
(Continued from Page 28) 
if a single text were to meet with general ap- 
proval. ‘hese differences are not 
They are not always, tho too often, based upon 
the instruction of the text with which the teach- 
er is most familiar. 
Teachers are not all alike, and their approach 
to a given problem varies as to their inherent 
mental differences. Uniformity recognizes no 
such thing as the success of a book in the hands 
of one teacher and its failure in the hands of 
another teacher. 
perience. Pupils always know the teacher’s esti- 
mate of the book they are using. If he does not 
like it, they do not like it. Under such condi 
tions no book can succeed. 


mere whims. 


They are real differences. 


And yet books have that ex- 


Sometimes a teacher 
disapproves a book, not because he considers it 
inherently weak, but because he is required to 
use it. His quarrel is in reality with a system 
which robs him of the right to choose the tools 
with which he works. Sometimes he finds it 
difficult to respect the wisdom of a commission 
the personnel of which he does not consider his 
professional superiors. He disapproves the sys- 
tem, not the book. But the book is at hana. 
He sees it. He does not see the system. He 
attacks the book. 

Under the open system of textbooks a super 
intendent brings together a group of teachers 
who agree with his theories or who at least fol 
lw his guidance. With 
uniformity succeeds. Disagreement regarding 
uniformity arises when the size of the unit is 
considered. Uniformity for the class? Yes. For 
the city? Yes. For the country? Generally, 
yes. For the state? Yes and no. Yes, from 
the patrons. No, generally, from the teachers. 
And yet teachers, as well as patrons, recognize 


such a_ group, 


the necessity of uniformity. The public thinks, 
chiefly, of convenience and cost; the teacher, 
chiefly, of utility and results. The public is not 
wholly wrong, the teacher is not wholly right 
This situation is not an imaginary one. It is 


very real. It obtains in hundreds of places in 
every state where a uniformity law is in opera 
tion. No remedy has been found. The weak 
ness seems inherent. 

There is saving in state uniformity. ’ Schoo! 
books do cost money. Any parent who has moved 
and bought new books for four or five children 
knows this fact. But the annual cost per child 
for schoolbooks is not so much as the man on 
It is one of the smaller ex 
pense items incident to the rearing of a child. 
Shoes cost more than books. Why not state uni 
formity of shoes for school children? asks the 
teacher. The teacher objects to the subordina 
tion of the whole textbook question to the one 
item of cost. There are books and books, and 
the teacher is entitled he insists, to those books 
with which he can do the best work. 

There is another difficulty which a 
commission finds insurmountable 


the street proclaims. 


textbook 
the selection 
of a book suited to the needs of a closely super 
vised city school system, with nine or ten months 
of school, and one at the same time suited to the 
needs of an unsupervised rural school with a 
seven months’ such book. 
But even if the length of term and the matter 
of supervision were disposed of, there would still 
remain the difference in the experiences of coun- 
try and city children. 


term. There is no 


This article is not in- 
tended to be a sermon on pedagogy, but it may 
not be out of place to say that the largest as 
set a teacher has in the teaching process is the 
experiences of the child. It has been suggested 
that the solution of the foregoing problems is 


But a choice of 
texts would open a form of competition which 
uniformity seeks to avoid. 


two or more texts on a subject. 


Possibly the solution 
is to be found in a trained teacher for every 
schoolroom—a teacher who would use the text- 
book but who would be more independent of it. 

The formerly in 
the uniformity laws of a few states always op- 
erated against the interests of the children. 
Under this provision certain high-grade books— 
books with large holdings—were not offered to 
Low-grade books, books that 
had failed—and every publishing house has such 
books—were offered in abundance. From these 
the commission had to choose. Under a maxi- 
mum price the individual child’s books cost an- 
nually a few cents less—twenty to forty cents— 
The difference in cost between 
a good book and an inferior book sometimes 
amounts to the difference between a child’s walk- 
ing to school on a certain morning and riding 
on the street ear; or to the cost of one visit to 
the picture show, or to the cost of one cigar 
which the child’s father smokes. The saving to 
the entire state may amount to some thousands 
of dollars during the life of the contract. This 
aggregate sum is what men see when they enact 
maximum-price laws. 


maximum-price provision 


the commission. 


on the average. 


But there is another difference between text- 
books, a difference based on merit. No state can 
hope to secure high-grade books under a maxi- 
mum-price law unless the price be fixed at a 
point which would render it meaningless. Now 
it would be true to say that lawmakers and oth- 
ers outside of the teaching profession are inter- 
ested in the price, but not in the quality, of 
books. The American public is interested in 
éverything that pertains to the betterment and 

(Concluded on Page 109) 
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Your Pupils are Entitled to 


the Best Instruction You 


Can Give Them 


If color work is worth teaching, it is worth while to have the 
best materials for the work. Get Devoe new moist colors and 
learn what highest quality means to you and to them. 








Box No. 122 


We make boxes of all kinds and sizes, colors in cakes, pans 
and tubes. Show Card Colors for poster and design work, etc. 


CATALOG AND FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 





1000 Problems and Exercises in Arithmetic 


A Series of Four Arithmetic Problem Books for 
the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades 





By WILLIAM L, FELTER, Principal of 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Each book contains approximately one thousand problems, 
grouped topically and followed by review exercises of mis- 
cellaneous problems. They may be used in connection with 
any basal series of arithmetics. The general plan is that 
of a series of test papers of ten questions each, which may 
be used for classroom work or assigned home work. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE U. S. INKWELL 


is easy to keep clean. It is 
non-breakable,  dust-proof, 
non-corrosive, does not tar- 
nish, keeps the ink from 


evaporating, and cannot get 





out of order. In fact, it is— 


Pat. Jan. 19, '06. 


An Inkwell Without a Fault 


Both teachers and pupils 
are sure to be satisfied 
with the U. S. Inkwell. 
There are no hinges to 
break or corks to lose. 
The metal top is perma- 
nently attached to the 
glass and slides freely and 
noiselessly. 


They are neat in appear- 





ance — will fit perfectly 
over the various size holes 
in desks—can be attached Peren 
y “tee . . : ¢ iflj yr cos air at 
[Pat. Nov. 14,°11. 45.200 at a trifling cost. Maser 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY. pinho} 
ance < 
U.S. INK WELL COMPANY, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA FARII 








OFFICIAL FIGURES PROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof ts another. Here are facts, that prove 
to any one that the greatest percentage of successful shorthand writers 
use the system of proven success. 


Of the United States Government Shorthand Clerks 

77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913—the most recent 
official statistics on this subject.) 

Of the Official Shorthand Court Reporters of the United States 

91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand 
(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association as 
publisht in its “‘ Proceedings’”’ for 1917.) 

Don't Be Held Down by Learning an Inferior System. 

Insist on Learning ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND = Send for Trial Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 


Publishers of “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’ 70c (cloth, $1.00); 
“Style Book of Business English,” $1.10; adopted by the 
New York Board of Education, 
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Esterbrook 


The penman’s favorite. Extra 





fine, elastic in action—smooth and 
easy. This pen is in general use in 
business colleges throughout the coun- 
try. Very popularinall commercial classes. 
Like all Esterbrook Pens it is corrosion resisting and 
uniform in performance. 


Write for samples of Esterbrook School Pens. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Lsterbrook School Pens 


* 88-100 DELAWARE AVENUE 














Penmanship and Spelling Coordinated 


Palmer Method Spellers present to pupils for visualization all words 


in photo-engraved Palmer Method Pen- 
manship. There is a separate book for each grade 





Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this new plan 
of presenting to pupils for study in spelling, the words as they 
appear when written in the most extensively taught, and most 
justly popular style of handwriting 

3ecause the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in 
Palmer Method Penmanship they eliminate the unnecessary pro- 
cess of changing the printed impression to the written expression. 
The words for the Palmer Method Spellers were selected by well 
known educators after having been thoroly tested in one of the 
largest, and most progressive New York City Public Schools 

In the Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades are quotations in liberal quantities from well known 
authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship 


Write our nearest office for further information, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
30 Irving Place, New York City. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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PP eresaial Adjustable Window Shades WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 




















Perfectly Simple— Simply Perfect 
— a IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


















- LAS TINC -~-TRANSLUCENT 


WINDOW SHADES 

















« (superior plied yarn fabric) 
lt WITH OR WITHOUT 
SELF BALANCING 
ipils ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 
fied 
vem TRANSLUCENT— 
Be. NOT OPAQUE 
ose, e 
ma- DULL FINISH 
the NO GLARE 
and 
If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
ear- . 
tl = , cet Chet Er eee for our folder. 
ctly 
. . n receipt of a set of plans, or a 
oles The Ideal Regulator of Light and Air — — aber Ase ns sseai®t deiticens 
hed Perennial Adjustable Window Shades permit perfect ventilation of list 0 — OW REGS, QUurneNe We wheel jpn 
air at all times. They can be adjusted to meet conditions in the be furnished at once. Self-Balancin Adjustable 
classroom as they actually exist. They are made of a very sub- ace Vunues 
stantial heavy woven fabric, which will not crack, wrinkle or show _ THE ORIGINAL 
pinholes, and is not affected by moisture. They are neat in appear- 
ance and are mechanically correct. 9 _ wt? 
Cc Write for further information and descriptive circular. A eos 
2 
0? i 
PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY 
Ww ; — 
A FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
——— cm 
(Concluded from Page 107 siderations. Equally certain it is that they can- the board and the professional staff have gone on 
the development of the child. The public wants s heel tn nleaes ovcnubaie for several months until the schools have become 
_—- : : a not hoy pet : J: “notoriously demoralized” and the real function 
good books. The mistake is made when It 1s This article is not intended to be an argu- of the schools almost lost sight of in the spirited 
sere assumed that in the end the publishers will re- sent for or against state uniformity of text- contest for power and control. 
ilers . Bie, : ' 34 
duce prices rather than lose a state contract. ooks. It is intended to be a friendly exposition PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
Publishers usually have contracts in other states of some of the weaknesses, inherent and statu- ENTS. 
for books a commission wants—for their best tory of uniform laws. State uniformity of text- Supt. A. C. Carlson of Red Lodge, Mont., has 
| book Obv} ly tl] he hele @ . ae - Ta thieh we aes (ees announced his resignation, effective with the close 
OKS. viously the pric es under these con- books has come to stay. n t n08€ stat Ss W ATS of the present school year. 
cent tracts must be respected, since contracts usually it has been tried it has proved itself superior The Assistant City Attorney of Milwaukee has 
provide that the state shall be entitled at any to the old district system under which all of upheld the legality of the school board’s action 
‘ 2 . . : aieing » omte ’ pa ‘ > . 
es time to the lowest prices prevailing elsewhere. the books of a school were sometimes changed $7 50 to abe A eae Supt. M. C. Potter from 
aD ° R ° ° . (0 P year. 
Finally, it may be admitted that the mem twice within ten days, and that while school Mr. W. B. Arbaugh of Ypsilanti, Mich., has been 
‘a bers of a textbook commission do not always was in session. It is obviously superior to coun-_ elected Educational Director of the schools of 
agree on the merits of books. They differ as do ty uniformity unless it can be shown that the Wayne County. Mr. Arbaugh who entered upon 
teachers. ‘The list of books they finally adopt wisdom of county commissions is superior gen- Te on December first, will receive $4,000 per 
sson is a compromise. It rarely happens that any erally to the wisdom of state commissions. jut Ss” Mr w.J.B. MacDougall of Marlboro, Mass., 
York member of a commission would chuose thelist difficulties are always encountered in the opera- has been appointed superintendent of schools for 
00) ; agreed upon if the whole responsibility were tion of the best uniformity laws. Some of them the district comprising Lakeville, Carver, Rayn- 
placed upon him. This does not mean that the can never be removed. Because these difficul- ham and Rochester, Mass. Mr. MacDougall en- 
Rs te an tata og bis ae ne tities ond tibet’ tel tered upon his duties January first. 
ist chosen 18 an interior one. t simply em-_ ties are real am serious an arent, Sens Mr. Glenn G. Steel has been elected district 
ae phasizes the impossibility of selecting books that commissions must continue to fail in some superintendent of schools of Whitesboro, N. Y. 
will please all of the members of even a small measure to place in the hands of every child in Supt. B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
ad group of interested people. the state the textbooks which under all the cir- pee a ig with a substantial increase in 
Textbook-making in recent years has kept cumstances are the best. Mr. Edwin T. Adams has been appointed sup- 
< pace with the rapid progress in education in gen- BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. piney ny Ben = at Radnor, Pa., to succeed 
‘ ~ vert L. Rowland. 
eral. There were never so many good textbooks State Commissioner John H. Finley of New Mr. August Berau has been reelected superin- 
lan as how. As soon as a forward step is taken and York State has been given the task of finally de- tendent of schools at North Providence, R. I. 
hey established, the publishers give it to the schools a = gh 4 — ey om “tga Mr. F. A. Morris of North Troy, Vt., has been 
‘ of the nati ay Le Sen ; ive of the New York Schools. e decision On appointed assistant superintendent of schools at 
= on maton in a t xtbook. The oa or thos which rests the future stability of the schools, Manchester, N. H. 
who believe that economy of time will demand jjinges on the question as to whether Supt. W. L. Supt. David J. Maleolm of Granville, Mass. has 
Be. m the next few years a rewriting of the books Ettinger is nominally the chief executive, with a been elected superintendent of the Hinsdale 
ee below the high school—the elimination of ma- Meee ere eee erento cclomat bend thee, . Union, District at & salary of 92,408. 
vel] terial which makes no contribution to the school whether he is actually the professional head thru Prof. Philip Van Ness Myers, of the University 
= life < fter-lif % e tl . 1 R ‘ a “ : whom all administrative matters must pass. of Cincinnati, was recently presented the Order 
ic we alter-lite of the pupil. Dut that 18 an- In his criticism of the board, Dr. Ettinger of King Albert by the King of Belgium upon the 
other story. Certain it is that a textbook com- charges the members with a deliberate attempt occasion of his visit to Cincinnati. The citation 
ad- Mission cannot go far astray in these days in to usurp authority rightly lodged with the sup- was given in recognition of his work as a de- 
bats the selection of books if reasonable effort be °Timtendent. To the average citizen, the position fender of the rights of Belgium and in denounc- 
d ; yea of the superintendent on all points appears sound ing the treatment of that country by the enemy 
made to secure the best regardless of other con- and reasonable. The unseemly quarrels between during the early part of the war. 
ore, 
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IF YOU HAVE A RECORD-KEEPING PROBLEM— | | It Took Him a Half Day || 


we can help you solve it. There’s a card index system for high, grade 


Hecothec goose Ls mm record cards for every purpose, including To F i n d I t | 
**THE METSUCO LINE”’’ 


Diplomas Teachers’ Guides YOU CAN FIND IT 
Card Index S i : 
UTE Systeme Papers of All Kinds IN HALF A MINUTE] 
Character Building Systems ; 
Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our expert advise If yous wee Roberts & Meck ’ 
en em Cnep lew, ote. RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. | of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ANAMOSA, IOWA 


Oe aie chet ore ove pions | ROBERTS & MECK 


Paper products direct from 
factory to consumer. : HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Sectional and | 
Portable School | | 


Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best ? School Boards in thirty- | 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- ' 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired: 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 














We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 





Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Protect the Health of the Children A FRONT NS TRANK Fs 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
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cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation ° 

feos ae, A! Heater and Ventilator 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 2 

the school room. If the air in the school room is foul will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 


and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 





pupils and teacher in your school; it will 




































ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM Save Your Fuel | 
will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and and repair bills, and run satis- | 
agp ceo A si P , factorily with a very minimum 
© separate independent foul air ducts or flues made : 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up of attention and trouble. The 
=e regulate and wai ae clog with cont, rot out. best schools are installing the 
very part is combined and all stove and ventilating : : 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. REONTRANE. Get in line. 
Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will If your dealer doesn’t handle 
be sent upon request. the FRONTRANE write for il- 
> © lustrated literature. 
Virginia School Supply Company 5 ‘amciidiise Wika: 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. aynes-Langenberg Mig. Uo. | 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO = 
Ney Te 
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°~ Ci {e augur: 
SECTIONAL S€HOCL BUILDINGS & a do: 
4 ete to cut 
<f - 
; petsaet ‘Th 
AND MEET EVERY = he - ’ ley 
REQUIREMENT : a ai evy, 
OF YOUR. —— ws . meeti1 
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argue 
ee 
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with : 
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: ‘ - 
Tho ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complets in every wens Ueto cians. ce oe oe © that ¢ 
detai ving double floors, double side walls and ceilings ith every mode - 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS about 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without cqual. Our buildings can be —now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable of the 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of =< orientifially ventilated—perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
the parts. We can prove ij. If you write us what you desire, we will send you shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without « 6K) 


full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


BEBRRUEEET TOLMLE SELLE eae 


harm or trouble 
ALL L SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 
specifications, prices. 


MERSHONT& MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, SAGINAW, MICH 
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| The longer your experience in buying 
; . Through the years since Gold Medal Crayons 
E supplies for pupils, the more certain - 
. . T 
you become that only the right kind were first launched, your interest and suppo 
is worth while considering. have been essential to the success of the line. 
Meee No one appreciates more than we the good will you 
This is the lesson of ex- 
, er have shown and no one has put forth greater effort to 
perience—-pointing to the yy 
< i , really justify this confidence. During the past few 
Dixon School Line months, however, unusual conditions in both labor and 
material markets have made it difficult for us to keep 
— JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 
: ; many dealers supplied at all times. 
l Pencil Dept. Jersey City, N. J. 
ool For this reason we are asking our friends to put 
Voter Est. 1827. VSM their orders in to their dealer for an advance supply, in 
— order that he can anticipate his own requirements. 
hirty- ; , 
ae By doing this you will be assured of better service. 
y sec 
lying 
eS BINNEY & SMITH CQ. 
81-83 FULTON STREET : : NEW YORK 
nisitiineraipatirinasnsucainalae 
anteeetn 
= ’ 
eer enema = Let us send you our Educational on- footnt , 
EBERHARD FABER PENCILS ||| Booklet which relates, the story f 7 -- 
oth cae ereoe eee y A | of pencil making. It presents For years, that is just what the No, 1 Spencerian 
ds an absorbing subject that bears Pen has meant to the American schools. Its ease 
wy . . . of writing is what has made it so popular. 
Yj | equal interest in high and low 
y, P And the best grade pen steel and the highest 
on grades. manufacturing skill have made his writing freedom 
| possible. 
| FREE TO EDUCATORS \ | 
' Sample pens, ten different patterns, points fine, 
i } medium and broad, by mail on receipt of ten 
\ Address your request / cents, including a 32 page booklet with fifty fac- 
to us marked “For | simile writings, interpreting character, ** What 
attention of Desk A.” \ Your Handwriting Reveals.’’ Spencerian Pens at 
- all stationers everywhere. 
" EBERHARD FABER SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 349 Broadway, New York 



































A POOR MAN’S FRIEND. your argument and I know how to sympathize treasurer’s books that the chairman had his 
(Concluded from Page 22) with you for I have been hit as hard as anyone. way.” 


recommended that the nine month term be in- 
augurated altho I had little hope that it would 
be done for the sentiment of the district was 
to cut school expenses to the quick. 

“The night the board met to make the annual 
levy, twenty or thirty farmers came to the 
meeting. Almost unanimously they were against 
the proposed change. Times were hard, they 
argued, and taxes were high enough as they 
stood. The children had always gotten along 
with six months of school and this was a poor 


time to take up a heavier burden. I could see 


It seems ‘as tho there is always something that 
keeps a man from getting ahead.’ 

“Tt has been that way as long as I can re- 
member. My father was a poor man before me 
and by the looks of things, my wife and I are 
headed for the poor house.’ 

“*But,—and here the the 
desk for emphasis,—there is only one chance 
that I can see to keep my children out of the 
grief that I have had to put up with, and that 
is to give them the best education that they 


chairman struck 


ean get. For that reason I shall oppose any 


After all where would a poor man be if it 
were not for free elementary schools? 


Public School No. 14, of Manhattan Borough, 
New York City, has the unique distinction of 
possessing as a part of the school plant, a sav- 
ings bank of some distinction. The bank was 
established in 1911 and has been successfully 
conducted for the past eight years so that at the 
present time it is one of the most perfectly con- 
ducted institutions of its kind. 

The bank reports that during the eight years 
of its existence, it has saved to the depositors, 
over and above all withdrawals, $62,157. The 


| ts , . . ; . ‘ 

aon that they were tired and discouraged and I was plan that does not call for a full term of nine number of pupils registered to June, 1919, was 
; bo ie ‘th the en tn: dhnieene a Bteite oh tien aie hoor elinel on tae | aoe and the number of depositors was 1,781. 
+ atl about to agree with them when ne chairman mont 1S. ook at the ¢ = 385i school as the The balance to the credit of the bank in June, 
ey pa of the board rose to call the meeting to order. best friend the poor man has. 1919, was $7,063 and the average to the credit 
> without “‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I have listened to “And it is a matter of record on the county of each account in the bank was $5.57. 
1s, plans, 
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For extreme exposure during the winter use by F c Ss } 
BULL DOG BUNTING “SSN LA | 

~ Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office | ' \ FLAG POLES & ACCESSORIREs || 


EVERYTHING PATRIOTIC 


If you want the best flag for schools 

Ew Specified and used by U. S. Government, order our ‘“‘EurekA”’ Bunting, a guaran. 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY @ | teed, flag in every_respect. i 

of Schools throughout the country. 





The value of a flag is measured by its wearing qualities, in both }) 
BEST B Y TES T | color and service. 
We guarantee our “EurekA” bunting flags to be to Government 
specifications, same grade and quality as used by U. S. Govern. 
ment. They will wear longer and wave longer and give better 
service and satisfaction than others. Specify “EurekA” bunting on | 


JOHN C. DETTRA & C0.., INC : ro Se requirements and become another satisfied buyer, ang 





FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





A ‘ er lg ana Frag _ ad the Schoolroom. Everything | 
4 } a oti os « 00 ~ntertainments. 
OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. \ ~ We rent flags — We repair flags tl 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers . “OLD GLORY’”’ MANUFACTURING CO. : 7 
24-28 S. Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5039 | 











LOYALTY EDUCATION IS THE NATIONAL NEED 


SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE ARE 
EQUIPPING ALL ROOMS WITH OUR 


24x36” Heavy Silk U. S. Flags Mounted 
on Bronzed Spear Head Staffs 


You receive full value 
when you buy | 


a FLAG of 
STERLING .2¢ =, |, 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


A Flag of sterling quality 








Special price this month, dozen $15.50 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 





or of | 


Sold By 


Manufacturers Dealers ane 
U. S. AND FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS a DEFIANGE ....~ punta 








Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather AN A 


Made Only by ANNIN & CO., New York should 


inform « 
| school t 
| three. 


Dann’s All-Steel] | STEEL FLAG POLES| 


1315-1325 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 




































































Dictionary Holder | a 
ee PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT P| as 
“Rh Kt TK + tte 
No woods to gather germs and to warp. fur J} \ | 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. f | \ | 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. y i | 
Can be raised and lowered at will. f —— 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to some M Se 
any position. 4 , f 1s 
“ \ All com 
Circular and prices of our . free to 
Stand and Wall- Bracket Write for Folder S | O.F.R 
Holders mailed on request Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. ea 
Union School Furnishing Co. Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. i EDI 
M f , Publish d Deal 
in School Furniture and School Supplies NEWARK STEEL POST CoO. |} fee 
Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. NEWARK, N. J. — 
SOUT! 
under s 
: fegister 
~ if reque 
W. H. 
} Lt / LJ] 7 onnemened 
gii@inh 16 nlele)e bs TI 
LDING COMMITTEE -i 
IF TEE : Or 
S N PARRY CHAIRMAN - — 
NNELLY SECRETARY . WILLIAM’E BIDDLE — - FIS 
. ARTHUR J ANDERSON +) 4 line, 
EARL M NELSON - — 
& SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS I 
N CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
RQIiTt \ - . as = Org 
Bronze Tablets 3 VILDING ERECTED [917 ae 
$i ay aad? : 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War — —— : bal The 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. — aay 
All S ial Design. Desi, d Esti ; —_ EA 
” thet ie fee Maine ike HONOR paige Pres griesipen pce sen IN BRONZE MAI 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS co. 
OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Come to Us for Teachers 


The prestige and high standing of this 


Agency and its facilities for combing the whole 
educational field, naturally attract and enlist the 
most desirable teachers. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY sie now tert. Bingom Deer Porat toe ages ere 


RECOMMENDED EXCLUSIVELY — (vocational 
We Can Serve You Best. 


teachers excepted) No grade school positions. Any- 
2s —. = a o 
Qo EEE ges, 











OLLEGE GRADUATES 


thing from high school up. 





PECIALISTS” 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


position, tell us your needs, 


ROBERT A. GRANT, President, 
1504S. Grand Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 











TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 

Write Us TODAY 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ul. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 





Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


: 5 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


tablished 18 years. Covers all 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER. COLO: 


states. For a teacher or a 
RUFFER, A. M., 






wM. Mer. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


OUR SEVENTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO 
DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL OFFICIALS. Two-thirds of all 
the State Institutions as well as the best schools in forty-two states and four f 
countries used our service the past year. Two private telephone exchanges, a special 
long distance line and our own operator in charge equip us especially to fill emerg 
vacancies. Tested and investigated teachers for any position our specialty. 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE for educators who appreciate ethical standards. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 
699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Interstate Teachers’ Agency M2checa Building, 





CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Renders superior service to both schools and teachers. The manager, in a professional 
capacity, each year visits schools in many states and knows school needs first hand. 


Correspondence of school officials and teachers solicited. 
In 1913 we announced 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 1,198 we announced 


should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should 











inform our candidates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the 
school board, and then only usually a single candidate, never more than two or 
three. The result was the largest business in our 34 years of experience, and 
it goows. Suppose you try us. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





“The Southern School-Book Depository, Atlanta, Georgia, 
have opened an absolutely Free Superintendents and Teachers 
College Registration Bureau.”’ 


“There is no charge if we secure you a position” 
For additional data kindly write the 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











7 . b J 
Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency 
All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions. 


0. F. Revercomb, Mer. NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


r A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Personal Inspection of Instructors in the classroom one of the many distinguishing 
features of our service. Educators-Bulletin sent free to School Officials on request. 


Membership 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY -- THREE OFFICES -- ONE SERVICE 


under same management, closely co-operating and covering the entire South. One enrollment 
fegisters in all. A new booklet ‘Looking Forward”, telling all about Southern Opportunities, 
if requested. 

Columbia, S. C. 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Richmond, Va. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cc. G. Truitt, Manager 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU Mansuaut, - Texas 


Organized 1888. The Oldest Teachers’ Agency in Dixie 
BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY RRM ASYTON, Manager 


Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, Portland, Berkeley Les Angeles 


—INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ATLANTA, GA, 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 














The PA K K E Fe The Agency that was built up thru 


‘é %” . 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY The Parker Way. Write for ser- 
MADISON, WISCONSIN vice anywhere in the great Northwest. 


New Orleans, La. 
(Established 1902) 


Recommends Superintendents, Principals, and Specialists 
8080808 080808080808080808080808080808080808080E0ED 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s ists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW your en midi Ave. 
DENVER, Symes Building 

SPOKANE, Peyton Building 


Our booklet, ‘“Teaching as a Business,” with 
timely chapters on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Crit- 
ical Letters of Application, etc., sent free. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. Sisany, nr: 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 £. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 








Uses unique methods 
that eliminate trouble and 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency esst'iiminses route on 
Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A. C. Whitehead, i131 Healey Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY iu: 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


A superior agency for superior people. We register 
Tel ble candidates. Soeviess free to school Sineiale” 


WANTED TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS 


Also positions for teachers. ‘Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 





























| SHANILION WEARPROOF Es 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 





— The Pioneer Frampton and other popular 
ae styles. With and without spring rollers. 
Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is proof 
against scorching sun, beating wind and 
drenching rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades 
| | in all styles to suit every condition. Guaran- 

teed. Gover all the window or part of either 

















sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 

J | The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 

| tories, public buildings. and residences. _Dis- 
tributed by leading supply houses. 


Write for sample of material and catalog. 


HAMILTON ‘;MANUFACTURING CO. 

















12th & Chase Sts. ar 
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‘** Perfection 
School 
Desk ”’ 


Columbia 


School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Why don’t you purchase the best goods for yous 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


| 








PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM,. 


—with a kind pleasant smile, 
making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessong 
right, wanting to ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex, 
Order at once—Electric or 
Hand Driven—and assist in 
the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 





For sale by all of the 120 
School Supply Houses. 


The electric shown above is driven by a 
universal motor, that will operate on any JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 





ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- 14 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO ILL. 


itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. 








ATIGNAL 283¥és3 
Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 


Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 














here’s a sanitary way 
to furnish soap 
in your gym— 


If shower baths are to be really successful soap must 
be furnished. A large cake of soap, left in the shower 
for general use, is unsanitary. Dispensing individual 
cakes of soap is expensive. 


The PALMOLIVE Vending System solves the problem. A penny 
in the slot brings a small cake of soap. Machine requires no at- 
tention. The system can be installed in your school without cost. 


Ask for free book, ‘‘Soap and Clockticks.”’ 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specialists in Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 
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2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
l nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 











Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SSOng 
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a _—— ee opy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 

ean than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. All adver- 
nplex, MAKE rity ew AND - tisements are guaranteed. The rate is 10 cents per marae BF ps 
via i — ———_ Iii. | word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. : 

: or Use Inko — Actual Ink Solids. Only . “Willit pay me to go to High School?” 
S1St in add water. Write for free sample. is the title of an inspiring little book- 
> now Howard Chemical & Mfg. Co., 54 S. et hstsr ett. let to boost your high school attend- 
0ls es neeeneepons, Bitew. _ | Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 | a | ance. Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 

‘ REVIEW PAMPHLETS each, Complete set $5.85, postpaid | School Supply Co., 313 West Main | $2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 

2 le vile. “ile fi ‘ nd insur ad F ] ime re Ie B ok St e St., Louisville, Ky. j wconma. 

0 gvery Teacher of common branches | ‘A pce lis M: jm ” otha 1 be aceasta — - SCHOOL INK 
- should have a complete set of Feld- | ates, aay FOR SALE eae : wee 4 

eyers Review Pamphlets for supple- | RECO SYSTEMS ae Century Ink Essence — (Powder 
AN Cohary work. Used in every State | se ei Md. =: - | One twenty pupil Studebaker bus | Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 
y in the Union. Grammar 50 cents, The Teacher s Standard Class Book complete with heater. Horse drawn economical ink for school use. Send 
0 J yeography 60 cents, Plane Geometry | —provides a simple and adequate and in fine shape, having been used | for sample and price list. Francis J. 
» TLL, 75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U. S. method of recording all class records. only about three months. Address | Peck & Co., Superior Bldg., Cleveland, 
a History, and a typical Examination | Price 60 cents postpaid. The Central | Supt. J. D. LaRue. Wayne, Mich. | Ohio. 
& ——— — 
THE CONTINENTAL Gee The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 
¢ redbaperuae SCHOOL SCALE , Wa | SR aos) ] Especially Adapted to Portable 
For weighing school children expeditiously and in Schools. 
great numbers there is no better, more accurate Ss | 
—-* than this Continental Special School ¥ | Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
i pear. , . 
SPECIFICATIONS | tribution and greatest amount of 
Special features deserving earnest consideration are as | ventilation with the least amount 
follows: It is made of the highest quality material 
has spacious inlaid cork platform; a dependable lever of Fuel. 
check attachment preventing levers from becoming dis 
(RSE Oe oe | More than 30,000 School Rooms 
SNE iis. sichel-ptates easy, benpibeam, ransing Ons | are equipped with it. 
pounds capacity No loose weights or parts to get out } ‘ . 
of order. In use in most of the Leading 
GET PARTICULARS TODAY Cities. 
Public schools and other educational institutions every eh 
where are adopting this scale as standard. Write us for hab std “er = = ! Write for Catalog. 
detailed information. 
* . 
CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS Smith System Heating Company 
3905-3911 LANGLEY AVE. CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TORE 
The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 
2 cepeciatty adapted for | THE VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON 
—, schoolhouse work. 
WHY IS THE NORTON rath 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN ye f 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
st FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
er Ist. The doors are closed 
al with a uniform speed, which 
gives the poe a chance to 
—-—. . go through a door without 
ny © 6NoRTON getting caught or injured. 
t- ‘a 2nd. Having two speeds 
. Sar Re —the speed at the latch can 
st. . ° be set for absolute quiet— Is the “ARISTOCRAT OF STEREOPTICONS”’ 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Holder Arm at- It combines all the essentials—perfect projection, 
tachment for holding a door . . ‘ : ee : 
open is automatic, a child light weight, long service, simplicity, interchange- 
can operate it — just a push able lamps and lenses. Write for trial terms. 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every : 
— Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laberaterves schoolroom should have one. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, 141 Victor Bldg., Davenport, lowa 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
KS | : 
| | 
the | If In Doubt 
ily tee OCKePrs |. consult the School 
tic | Authorities of Buf- 
— falo, Jersey City, 
eee for Schools Meme San Fran- 
py cisco, innipeg, 
_ an d C l ubs Rochester and a hundred 
per other cities we could 
kly name if space permitted 
ith and learn what they 
de Write for Full Catalog think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 
Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. Let us send you » copy. 
6.4 e ° . 
CANTON, OHIO American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
— 591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Tragedy. 

There is a real tragedy in the following letter 
which was sent by a teacher to the manager of 
a vaudeville house in a western city and which 
comes to us thru a superintendent of schools. 
Dear Sir: 

No doubt you will welcome suggestions to in- 
crease the amusement furnished at your theatre. 
We suggest that you change the sign on your 
curtain which reads: 

MEN! WOMEN! 
There is BIG MONEY in 
THE BARBER TRADE! 

Learn in three months 
FP Barber College 
TO 
MEN! WOMEN! 
There is BIG MONEY in 
THE TEACING PROFESSION! 
Learn in THREE YEARS! 
a Normal School. 

If the vaudeville manager addressed followed 
the suggestion of his correspondent, the sign un- 
doubtedly produced a big laugh. It should have 
caused intense indignation especially among 
those people who have children in the schools of 
the community. 


In the High School. 
Senior—“If Miss History ever goes down the 
street with her mouth shut she’ll be arrested.” 
Freshman—“What for?” 
Senior—“Carrying a concealed weapon.” 


Teacher—“Now, Johnny, suppose you wanted 
to build a $1,000 house and had only $700, what 
would you do?” 

Johnny—*“Marry a girl with $300.” 


Among Teachers. 
Miss Primer—How can you use 
“The ghost walks on pay-day?” 
Miss Grammar—wWell! Don’t your spirits rise 
on that day? 


such slang, 


The professor was visibly annoyed. “There 
are some thoughtless young men over in that 
corner having fun with the girls.” He paused 
and then pointed his finger at the luckless fel 
lows. “When they get done,” he added, “per 
haps they will give me a chance.” 


And he failed to understand why the class ° 


roared. 
An Extraordinary Projectile. 

A child’s struggles with the intricate facts of 
history are sometimes almost as serious a mat- 
ter to him as the battles of which he reads. The 
results, however, are not always without humor, 
as a story in Everybody's Magazine shows. 

A small boy handed in the following in an 
examination-paper in United States history: 

“General Braddock was killed in the Revolu 
tionary War. He had three horses shot under 
him, and a fourth went through his clothes.” 


Anti-Air Gun. 

The new night watchman at the college had 
noticed someone using the big telescope. Just 
then a star fell. 

“Begorra,” said the watchman, “that felly sure 
is a crack shot.” 


Challenging the Vote. 

The University of Oxford, England, long elected 
its members of Parliament, not by ballot, but by 
oral or viva voce vote. In 1865 Mr. Gladstone, 
who had sat for the university for several years, 
was again a candidate. A humorous incident of 
the poll is thus described by George W. E. Rus- 
sell, the author of “One Look Back.” 

Henry Smith, professor of geometry, was, I 
suppose, the most accomplished man of his time; 
yet he lives in our memory, not by his extraordi- 
nary performances in the unthinkable sphere of 
metaphysical mathematics, but by his interven 
tion at Gladstone's last contest for the university. 
Those were the days of open voting, and Pro 
fessor Smith was watching the vote in Glad 
stone’s interest. 

A certain professor, who could never manage 
his “h’s,” wished to vote for the Tory candidates, 
Sir William Heathcote and Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
but he lost his head, and said, “I vote for Glad—” 
Then, suddenly correcting himself, he exclaimed, 
“I mean for "Eathcote and ’Ardy-” 





School Bean) Sournat 


Thereupon Smith said, 
Gladstone.” 

“But,” said the vice-chancellor, 
not finish your candidate’s name.” 

“That is true,” said Smith, “but he 
even begin the other two.” 


“I claim that vote for 
“the voter did 


did not 


Little black Melindy had quarreled in Sunday 
school and her mother’s mistress inquired if the 
child expected to attend the next Sunday. 

“Yessum,” answered Melindy, “I’se gwine. I’se 
gotter show dem stuck-up kids ma new wiite 
dress an’ ma ruffled petticoat. But I suttinly 
hopes none ob dem won’t insist on scrapin’ laik 
dey did last time; ‘cause ef I wants ter fight, 
Mis Angie, I doan’ need ter go to Sunday school 
to learn how.” 

Did She See? 

A woman was discussing the English language 
with Rudyard Kipling. 

“Don’t you think it strange, Mr. Kipling,” said 
the woman, with superior wisdom, “that sugar 
is the only word in the English language where 
an ‘s’ and a ‘u’ come together and are pronounced 
= 

Mr. Kipling’s eyes twinkled as he answered: 

“Sure.”—Ladies Home Journal, 


Too Much of a Good Thing. 

“I was very happy,” said the professor, “when, 
after years of wooing, she finally said, ‘Yes.’” 

“But why did you break the engagement so 
soon after?” asked his friend. 

“Man, it was she that dissolved it.” 

“Really?” said the friend. “How did that hap- 
pen?” 

“It was due to my accursed absent-mindedness. 
When, a few days later, I called at her home, I 
again asked her to marry me.” 


A history professor at one of the leading uni- 
versities recently met one of his old students just 
returned from France and inquired from him if 
he had learned any particular lesson from the 
war. 


“I have found,” replied the student, “that it is 
a great deal easier studying history than it is 
making it.” 
Boy’s Talk. 
“How are you getting on in school, Tommie?” 


“Jim dandy, pop.” 


“That is not the way to speak, my son. You 
should say ‘very nicely.’” 

“But, say, pop; this isn’t a girls’ school I go 
to!” 




















“Who was Shylock, Aunt Ethel?” 
“My dear! 











And you go to Sunday school and don’t know 


In Missouri. 

The teacher had ordered the class to draw 4, 
picture of a mule and cart. In giving per 
help, she Came to one youngster who had draw, 
the picture of the mule very carefully. 

“Well, Tommy,” she said, “why don’t you finisy 
your picture?” 

“Oh, I guess, that mule can draw the cart him. 
self.” 

The Sphinx’s Capabilities. 

She was a pretty, young school-teacher and 
reading sentences to her class, letting them 8up. 
ply the last word. 

“The sphinx,” 
cannot - 

“See!” cried the children. 

“Has ears, but it cannot ——” 

“Hear!” they responded. 

“Has a mouth, but it cannot ——’” 

“Eat!” came the chorus. 

“Has a nose but it cannot ——’” 

“Wipe it!” thundered the class. 

The lesson then ended. 


she read, “has eyes, but } 








Of all the numerous teachers 

Doing business here on earth 
Experience is the dearest one 

But you get your money’s worth. 
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NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 
The Victor Talking Machine Company has ap 
nounced the production of several valuable edw 


cational records. Prelude from the Deluge by 
Saint-Saens, played by Zimbalist. A splendid {} 
lustration of modern French music. Venetian 


Boat Song and Canoe Song (Ciribiribin). Two 
modern Italian compositions form this double 
record song by Mrs. Littlefield and Miss Baker, 
The records will be played for any school aw 


thority by any Victor dealer. 
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What Is More Important than LIGHT and 
FRESH AIR in the School Room? 


AUSTRALIZE 


Provide 
A Perfect System 
of 
Ventilation 
with 
Absolute Control 
of 
Light 
and 
Reduce the Cost 
of 


Construction 


The best proof of their 
practical value is in 
the universal satisfac- 
tion they are giving in 
scores of schools. 
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Eliminate 


Weights 
Weight Boxes 
Wide Mallions 

Chains 

Pulleys 
Sash Sockets 
Cleaner Bolts 

Adjustable Screws 


Practically All 
Interior Window Trim 


and 


== «All Window Trouble 


Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 
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